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NEXT MONTH 


@ Martin Johnson writes us from 
the edge of the Ituri forest in the 
Belgian Congo that his camp ts sur- 
rounded by a thousand pygmies. 
From this camp he has dispatched 
the first article about his new African 
adventures. The accompanying pic- 
tures have never before been pub- 


lished. 


@ Does it Cost Too Much to Build? 
ts the title of a revealing article writ- 
ten by a builder. Mr. F. H. McGraw 
gives the answer to the question that 
we are all asking. 


@ Rates and John Smith. Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago 
© Northwestern Railway, discusses 
ratlroad rates in relation to the ship- 
per—which ultimately means the 
public. It is a vital subject presented 
by a man who should know some- 
thing about tt. 


@ What ts the real story of wheat? 
V orld’s Work sent Freeman Tilden 
to England to find out, for really 
the answer lies beyond our own bor- 
ders. His article is illuminating, of 
not cheerful. 


The articles in this magazine are copyrighted and must not be reprinted in whole or in part without permission. 
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a new LaSalle training to meet 
changed business needs 


D< the past five years, business has undergone a tremendous 
change—an upheaval so great that many methods formerly sound 
and proven are today valueless. 

—for instance—mergers have placed in the hands of one management 
the powers and problems formerly scattered among from two to twenty 
staffs ... improved machinery and methods have reduced the number and 
qualifications of mechanical employes but increased production and made 
more acute the question of distribution . .. speed of communication and 
transportation have resulted in conditions in remote world areas affect- 
ing your industry and business... 

—thus new American business now more than ever demands for you 
new training equipment. You require not only the methods and pro- 
cedure and knowledge effective today but those things essential to meet 
further changes and development. 

—in the training given by LaSalle—radical changes have been made— 
courses have been completely rewritten—special services rebuilt—the 
conditions of the last five years have been adequately, soundly and 
completely met. 

—whether you are interested in accountancy—business management— 
traffic—whatever your field—you will find all LaSalle’s offerings equip you 
to deal with things as they are—and are to be—not as they “used to be.”’ 

The nation-wide LaSalle organization with its sensitive finger-tips on 
the rapidly changing pulse of business—expert staffs here at home in the 
University—regardless of cost or time or trouble—working closely and 
continuously with the leaders of business in analyzing every development 
of commerce and industry—have discarded the old and less important 
and built the essential new. 

—so, in harmony with LaSalle traditions, today, whichever branch of 
training you embark upon, you are equipping yourself to deal with exist- 
ing, current business—not only the conditions of today but those of 
tomorrow. 

The duty to which this institution is dedicated, is to equip men to fight 
the business battle with greater returns to themselves and their companies. 
And the new LaSalle training meets this obligation in the fullest degree. 

You should know about this new and authoritative training — this 
thoroly modern equipment. . . available for the man who wants to earn 
more by knowing more... who wants to increase his earning power .. . 
the scope of his activity ... who wants a future instead of a question mark. 

Tell us the branch of specialized training which appeals to you. The 
complete information will come to you by return mail and without 
cost or obligation. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Michigan Avenue at Forty-first, Chicago Dept. 11332-R 








Send me information about your new training in 
ee 
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SILVER WINGS 


ACROSS THE SIERRAS 

















THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
and operated as a commercial trans- 
port. Built of corrugated aluminum 
alloys, it has great structural strength 
and durability, and is most econom- 
ical to maintain in operation. The uni- 
formity of its material is determined 
by scientific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
power to meet and overcome emer- 
gencies. The engines may be Wright, 
Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads 
carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 to 
15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
and assistant). Planes can be equipped 
with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 

I'he price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low— 
$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models, 


















































THE Forty-niners looked up from their covered wagons 
in awe at the soaring California condor. Today their 
sons and daughters look down from comfortable arm- 
chairs, shadowed by tireless duraluminum wings that 
outfly the lonely condor as an eagle outflies a sparrow. 

Whole fleets of all-metal, tri-motored Ford planes 
wing up and down the coast, from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles and southward to Agua Caliente . . . and 
from Los Angeles eastward to join the great airlines 
that reach across the continent to the Atlantic Coast. 

The T. A. T.-Maddux planes are today essentially 
a part of the blue Californian skyscapes, their shadows 
drifting with the regularity of the mail over snow- 
capped mountains, orange grove and purple sea! 

So dependable are these lines using Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal planes that during the first quarter of the 
year passenger traffic increased 500 per cent over 1929. 
Four additional services have been added to care for 
the increase in traffic. Passengers carried this year are 
already being numbered in tens of thousands. 


The T. A. T.-Maddux lines demonstrate daily that 
on the Western Coast business men are using air trans- 
portation as a positive public necessity, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


All the comforts of a yacht Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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What STROMBERG-CARLSON does 
when JOHN SMITH in the Bronx 


wants a RADIO cM; TOD AY V 


ITH a tremendous number of outlets, large and small, in YY za. / ly 
the New York market, Stromberg-Carlson requires hair- . See oe f/f 
trigger distribution service—so that a single receiver or a truck 
load of sets can be delivered to their most remote metro- 
politan dealer, quickly and safely. 


Sets, tubes and speakers can't be thrown about like bean 
bags. They must be carried tenderly and set down gently. 


What does Stromberg - Carlson do when John Smith, in the 
Bronx, wants a radio set—today? Nothing—nothing at all. 
But capable, experienced Bush Terminal men do things 
—and John Smith gets his Stromberg-Carlson set, today. 


Stromberg-Carlson has found it easier and less expen- 
sive to use the Bush Distribution Service than to build 
and maintain an organization of its own. Bush trucks, 
men, buildings, organization—these are completely 
Stromberg-Carlson trucks, men, buildings and organi- 
zation, as Stromberg-Carlson requires. Orders are 
filled quickly, carefully, from the ample stock always 
on call at Bush Terminal. Stromberg-Carlson pays for 
space, service and facilities only when, if and as they 
are needed. 

THIS SAME TYPE OF SERVICE IS BEING UTILIZED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY OTHER MANUFACTURERS TO DISTRIBUTE MERCHANDISE IN 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 

















Is 50% of Distribution Costs Worth Saving? 
A manufacturer who distributes his product with Bush facili- 
ties now pays $28,405.50 instead of $61,270, his costs when 
he maintained his own distribution organization. A saving of 
$32,864.50 each year. Rent alone was reduced more 
than 50% . . . Many costs entirely eliminated 


—_— 














How can Bush help your business...? 





At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied service % ff n/ We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
provides production economies and distribution ; Af to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
efficiency. Seven enormous ocean steamship piers; Hf many diverse problems of production and distribu- 
miles of railway sidings; massive warehouses; “4 A hi tion that it's hard to imagine any manufacturer or 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space; cold Y | distributor serving the metropolitan area who could 
storage; steam, power and heat in any la ' 4 not be helped by Bush. Ask us for fuller details 


quantity. Highest standards in receiv- 


; : sae of the main service rendered by Bush. Descriptive liter- 
ing, storing and delivering goods 


aah wiih tuciling Tos ature on production and distribution will be mailed you on 
manufacturing or distributing Z ted 8 request. Specific questions will be answered in full by Bush 
on an “industrial apart- “A i", — expert service men, thoroughly equipped by long experience 
ment house’ basis. — a to help you discover just how Bush can help your business. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. F, New York 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
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estern Market 














12 Million People 
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— served most economically 
from Los Angeles County 


There is a distinct freight advantage 
in serving the Western Market of 
12,000,000 population from Los An- 
geles County... its largest metropol- 
itan center. 


—Population 3,982,582 ... Local market immedi- 
Zone A ately tributary to and including Los Angeles 
County. 


Zone R —Population 3,002,753 ... Local market. 
—Population 2,239,483 ... Parity in freight rates 
Zone Cc enjoyed by Los Angeles County. 


Z D —Population 2,598,129... Served from Los An- 
one : 
geles Harbor. by regular steamship transporta- 
tion, at low freight rates. 


Industrial LO 


Truck haul delivery is made direct 
by manufacturers in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty to three-fourths of the 4,000,000 
people in Zone A...at a freight rate 
advantage so large as to more than 
offset slight rate differentials via water 
route to Zone D. 


It will be obvious to the manufac- 
turer who wishes to serve the entire 
Western Market that he can do so at 
a great saving by locating his plant 
in Los Angeles County. 


ANGELES COUNTY 





POPULATION 2,199,657 


Manufacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
for Detailed Information Regarding this Great Western Market 
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the THRILL 


OF COLLECTING 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


“To have and to hold” friendly 
books in real limp leather of rich 
hues—gold on tooling and tops— 
with large, readable type, printed on 
India paper. That is the thrill YOU 
will know in collecting your own 
NELSON New Century LIBRARY. 
And what titles—175 lasting favor- 
ites: Dumas, Scott, Dickens, Hugo, 
Shelley, Omar Khayyam, Steven- 
son, Emerson—the great essayists 
and poets—all the works you have 
long wanted to own. 


Only $2.50 Each 


Examine one of these volumes at 
your bookseller’s. You will want to 


own it—to add others, forming a 
collection of Beautiful books that 
you will read now and through the 
years. 


NELSON 


New Century 
LIBRARY 






DAVID Books of 
ELD LASTING 


DICKENS Beauty 








— = as os See Your Bookseller o.— — — — 





MAIL THIS COUPON q 


ee NELSON & SONS, Dept. 70 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 


a send me your “Reading Year’ Plan, 
enclosing full list of Nelson New Century Li- 
brary titles, without obligation to me. 


Name 


Street 





_-' J | they have now become accustomed. 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


NE business which is not complain- 
ing about unemployment is organ- 
ized baseball. According to Variety, the 
trade journal of amusement enterprises, 
this has been baseball’s best season. 
It is estimated that the major leagues 
had gross receipts of over thirty million 
dollars, with the International and 
Southern leagues also showing new high 
records in paying guests. Men who can- 
not find jobs, it seems, go to ball games 
and sit in the cheaper seats. 


In 1928 Norway had only one murder. 
Here is one for the opponents of capital 
punishment. The secretary of the Nor- 
wegian prison commission points out that 
since the abolition of the death penalty in 
1875 the percentage of murders to the 
population has decreased almost by half. 
Growth of culture, higher standards of 
living, and better police are responsible. 


bape CHARLES G. 
DAWES, who studies archeology 
in his vacation interludes, was recently 
a member of an expedition which studied 
the remains of our ancestors in the 
caves of southern France. Mr. Dawes be- 
lieves that geophysical instruments such 
as are used to locate oil rock could be 
successfully employed to indicate caves 
which have been closed by landslides 
and which might contain rich veins of 
ancient culture. 


For years we have been hearing about 
the 60-cent dollar. This, of course, did not 
imply that our currency had depreciated 
like francs and lira but indicated the 
purchasing power of the dollar as com- 
pared with the last prewar year. Never a 
good scientific phrase, it is now hopelessly 
out of date. At present prices the dollar, 
by 1913 standards, is worth about 75 cents. 


| THE year 1928 the total expenses 
of our state governments reached the 
dizzy total of $1,889,172,527. This is 
more than three times the 1917 figures, 
when half a billion dollars sufficed to 
keep the wolf from our forty-eight doors. 
For the third consecutive year the states 
as a whole had a surplus of receipts over 
expenditures. In 1928 no state spent 
more than its revenues, and twenty-four 
of them had money left in the till. It 
costs us $10.17 per capita to support our 
state governments in the style to which 





Between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
according to a beauty specialist, the aver- 
age American woman uses three times her 
weight in cosmetics. Forty million women, 
she says, use 158,012 tons of make-up 
and creams every year. A lady must use 
about eight pounds annually, or admit 
that she is not an average woman. 


pee proposed tax on receiving sets 
gets no aid and comfort from 
Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount. He shudders at the thought of 
millions of indignant taxpayers com- 
plaining about the programs and sug- 
gesting improvements. The Commission 
has its hands full regulating the air 
traffic; let commercial interests con- 
tinue to furnish the entertainment, Mr. 
Lafount says, collect the profits, and 
take the blame. 


The reconstruction work in the devas- 
tated regions of France is approaching 
completion. Practically all the trenches 
have been filled in, and most of the eight 
million acres of ravaged soil has been 
cleaned up. Nearly two million acres of 
tillable land have been reclaimed. 


—— adopts minor American 
institutions, but our great pride 
and joy, the skyscraper, makes no 
headway there. On the contrary, the 
new height limit for London buildings 
is revised downward from ninety feet 
to eighty. This means that apartment 
houses and office buildings cannot be 
over six or eight stories high. London’s 
subsoil is softer than the underlying 
rock of New York city; its sunlight is 
not overplentiful and must be cherished. 


A prosperous Chinese farmer in the 
Shanghai region supports a family of six 
on an income of a hundred dollars a year, 
American money. He spends twenty-two 
cents a day to feed the whole family. In 
this district the farm averages two fifths 
of an acre, and most of the farmers own 
the soil either in whole or in part. 


HE railroads’ tax bill since 1890 

has been raised 1220 per cent—with 
the year 1929 still to be heard from. 
The Bureau of Railway Economics, in 
an analysis of this painful subject, shows 
that taxes cost the carriers nearly half 
as much as maintenance of way, one 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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To a Five Thousand Dollar Man 
who would like to be making 


$10,000 














Men who are satisfied with 

routine salary raises will not 

be interested in this advertisement. 

There are many sources from which 

they can get the sort of training that 

will satisfy their modest ambitions. 

Men, on the other hand, who are 

interested in doubling their earnings 

will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
them—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
in incomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 


SuBscriBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 


SuBscriBeER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


SuBscrRIBER C, 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D. 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 


SUBSCRIBER E, 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 

Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, The William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; Fran- 
cis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Brothers Company (Manufacturers 
of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); EdwinA. 
Fuller, President, Fuller Construc- 
tion Company; Roy Howard, Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; Charles E. Hires, Pres- 
ident, Hires Root Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you-in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor tomake a /ot more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called ““What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It is a book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 369 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


BusINEss 
ADDRESS 


BusINESS 
ee ee ere renee 


INSTITUTE 
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TEST IT 


this way 
~~. and 


* you need this 


NEW KIND of 
DICTIONARY 


Ts the Retionery you now have and the WIN- 
STON Simplified DICTIONARY (See Free Trial 
Offer below). Then look up the following five words in 
each, and keep track of the time each dictionary re- 
quires to give you full and complete definitions. 


Here are the words: SOLECISM, PLETHORA 
GUMBO, JANUS, ENTENTE. And here is the record 
of a similar trial actually made by a man who pur- 
chased the WINSTON after making it. 


In the dictionary he already owned he 

found SOLECISM quickly, defined in 

familiar words that required no further 

looking up. But in defining PLETHORA 

his dictionary used hypertrophy. In the 

definition of GUMBO the word viscid was 

used. Looking these up wasted precious 

moments. Then the word calends (used in defining 
JANUS) stole more minutes. ENTENTE was defined 
in everyday words. Time: ten minutes! 


Then the man turned to the WINSTON 

and found that this New Kind of Dice ¢ 

tionary gave clear, complete definitions— 

in words familiar to anyone. Not once 

did the WINSTON force him to look u 

a word occurring in the definition itself. 

Instead of using hypertrophy in defining 

PLETHORA, it said: “‘The state of being too full; over- 

abundance; excess.” Instead of using viscid in defining 

GUMBO it used “extremely sticky.” The remaining 

two words were quickly defined in words of obvious 

meaning. The WINSTON required only four minutes! 

YOU are now invited to test the WINSTON (for 5 

days FREE) against the dictionary you now have. 

We believe thatthe result will show you that here 
is the dictionary you have long wanted. 


WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—PRICE $5.00) 
is the only volume of its kind to meet all demands of 
school, o' and home. 


Examine It FREE 


EE the WINSTON at your bookseller’s or send the 

coupon below for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION. 

Send no money. If sincerely interested, simply mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
814 inston Building, Pilindsiphian 

lease send, all charges prepaid, the thin paper Art- 
kraft Edition (100,000 dehnitions, 1,500 apes. 3, 
illustrations) of the new Encyclopedic WINSTON SIM- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY. I will either return it within 6 
days at your expense or remit $5.00. 





(Check here if you_prefer: [1] Persian Morocco (black) 
gold cde $7.50; UPRed Turkey Morocco Edition, god 

es, $10.00). Orders from outside U. S. are to be 
accompanied by remittance in full. 





(Continued from Page 8) 
third as much as maintenance of equip- 
ment, and one fifth as much as all costs 
of operation. During this period the 
gross earnings of the roads increased 501 
per cent but net earnings, because of 
increased expenses, only 382 per cent. 


Our noisy infant industry, the radio, 
has reached the billion dollar a year mark. 
The Federal Radio Commission has fig- 
ures to indicate that the total turnover for 
1930 will cross this line, with three and a 
half million receiving sets, millions of 
tubes, and the sound-picture equipment, 
which ts founded on radio. 


HERE is now being completed near 

Columbia, South Carolina, a hydro- 
electric plant which will yield a greater 
amount of 24-hour power than is possi- 
ble at present at Muscle Shoals. This 
will be one of the largest earthen dams 
in the world, comparable in magnitude 
with the Gatun Dam in the Panama 
Canal. The lake impounded is 76 square 
miles in area. 


Chewing gum is not a food and is not 
entitled to second-class freight rates as 
such, This ws the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Gum may have 
nutritive value, says the I. C. C., but it is 
not in the same class with candy. This 
leaves chewing gum without anexact defini- 
tion; perhaps tt is athletic equipment. 


Spied people realize that the familiar 
goldfish is practically a manufac- 
tured product. Dr. Berthold Laufer, of 
the Field Museum, tells us the facts of 
the goldfish’s life. The fish is a native of 
China and still grows wild in rivers there, 
but for countless centuries he has been 
in a state of cultivation, subject to all 
the biological experiments that Darwin 
ever dreamed of. Chinese breeders are 
able to mold this plastic creature into 
almost any color or shape they desire. 


Waste paper ts a drug on the market, the 
Department of Commerce says. The board 
mills which use this product have had a 
bad year, and many of them refuse to take 
old paper as a gift. There is still a good 
market, however, in some foreign coun- 
tries, notably China, for clean overissue 
newspapers. Native shopkeepers use them 


jor wrapping paper. 


HE curious ailment called “ pitch- 

er’s elbow” is ascribed by Dr. F. 
J. Kirby of Baltimore to chips broken 
off the bone. When the player is winding 
up, the arm is bent a little at the elbow 
joint, and as the ball leaves the hand the 
arm is straightened and rotated rapidly. 
One corner of the radius knocks against 
the end of the humerus, and pieces are 
broken off so that a surgical operation is 
sometimes necessary. The motion is ap- 


parently one not foreseen by Nature. 
(Continued on Page 12) 











YALE | 


SURVEY OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, 1930 


Edited by Charles P. Howland 


These annual surveys of the Council 
on Foreign Relations are now rec- 
ognized as the outstanding pub- 
lications in this field. The third 
volume in the series, just published, 
is divided into three sections cover- 
ing The New Pacific, World Order 
end Co-ordination, and Post-War 
Financial Relations. 


$5.00 


SOIL 


Its Influence on the history 
of the United States 


By Archer Butler Hulbert 


A pioneer work in a new line of his- 
tory, which is dramatic and vivid 
throughout. The story of Revolu- 
tionary days, the defeats of Brad- 
dock and of Burgoyne, the epic of 
westward migration, and the great 
dispersal from the Mississippi basin 
acquire new meaning from this gifted 
historian. 





$2.50 


EUROPE: THE WORLD'S 
BANKER 


By Herbert Feis 


An account of European foreign 
investment and the connection of 
world finance with diplomacy before 
the war. A survey of extraor- 
dinary clarity. European enterprise 
is shown civilizing the globe, and 
financial forces controlling the des- 
tiny of nations. Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


$5.00 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS 
GOVERNMENT 


By Felix Frankfurter 


A brilliant observer discusses the 
present day problems of govern- 
ment. What are the tasks of govern- 
ment, and the instruments for their 
performance? What is the cause of 
the prevalent distrust of govern- 
ment, and what is its remedy? Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter is, as always, a 
stimulating thinker, and no dealer 
in panaceas. 


$2.00 
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For Every Member of the American Family 


NELSON'S 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


Encyclopaedia 


Is the Great AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


When consulting an Encyclopaedia on such important subjects as 
Agriculture, Bridges, Building, Engineering, Radio, Railroads, Steel 
Construction, Tunnels, and the other great industries in which America 
excels, you want information that is American—in fact and viewpoint. 
Information that puts the emphasis primarily on English railroading, 
or German engineering, or French building, is not only inadequate, 
but misleading. It is of first importance that you have in your home 
and office a source of information that is the work of American author- 
ities, based upon first-hand knowledge of American achievements, 
conforming with American principles of education. NELSON’S is 
the great American Encyclopaedia, for Americans. 


NELSON’S Is Always New 


Nelson’s 24 years ago recognized that an Encyclopaedia bound, 
stitched, and glued in the ordinary way is inevitably out of date soon 
after it is published. So Nelson’s originated the loose-leaf reference 
system that keeps the Encyclopaedia always up to date. Each volume 
of Nelson’s is bound with a patent loose-leaf device which makes it 
very simple and easy to “unlock” the binding, take out old pages and 
put in new ones. Every six months, replacement pages are sent to 
all subscribers covering all recent developments in every branch of 
knowledge. By this easy Nelson binding device you substitute the new 
pages for the old ones—therefore Nelson’s Encyclopaedia is Th? 
Encyclopaedia for a lifetime! 














*‘Immense Range of Topics. . . 
and Everything Is Up-to-Date’”’ 
J. G. Schurman, formerly President, Cornel! University 
“My children use it in their school-work and finc 
the answers to their questions readily."—G. W 
Evans, Consulting Mining Engineer, Seattle, Wash 
“In the daily practise of law ... we find it of in- 
estimable value.”—Geo. I. Haight, Attorney, Chicago. 


FREE Question and Answer Service 


through Nelson's Research Bureau. When you are 
in need of an answer to any question, old or new. 
you can write to this Bureau with the assurance 
that you will be sent without charge the latest ob- 
tainable and most dependable information. 


33 Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
paedia—another Educational feature—is given with- 
out extra charge to every subscriber. In this Read- 
er’s Guide the vast fund of information contained 
in Nelson’s is organized for specialized reading. It 
outlines thirty-three College-grade courses of read- 
ing and study. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


We will be glad to send you an interesting, illus- 
trated, loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full 
information. It tells the whole story of Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia; gives you information 
about our FREE CLASSICS offer; describes the free 
question and answer service of Nelson’s Research 
Bureau and the thirty-three reading courses. 





Fm 


NELSON’S $25.00 
Library of the 
World’s Greatest Classics 
You have always wanted to have in your 
home a good modern, dependable Encyclo- 
paedia. Here is your opportunity to get the 
best, and at the same time take advantage of 
the most amazing offer in the history of pub- 
lishing! For if you act promptly you may 
have, without any additional cost whatsoever, 
this luxuriously bound, full leather set of 
classics imported from Edinburgh, Scotland 
—15 volumes of the world’s greatest novels, 
poems, essays—a library of masterpieces that 
will furnish you and your family many eve- 
ings of fascinating reading and education. 


But You Must Write At Once 
To Be Among The Fortunate Ones! 


We have only a limited number of these de 
luxe introductory sets for distribution. As 
soon as our supply is gone, this offer will 
have to be withdrawn. This is your opportun- 
ity—these beautiful volumes, with their large, 
clear, easy-to-read type, their fine limp 
leather bindings with titles and decorations 
stamped in gold form a treasure library to 
adorn any American home of culture—but 
you must mail the coupon below without de- 
lay. This does not involve any obligation on 
your part whatever. We will simply send you 
full information about this offer so you can 
decide its merits for yourself! 


Mail This Coupon 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your portfolio of sample p.ges, 
beautifully illustrated; and full information how, 
by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, and obtain 
without additional cost the $25.00 Library of the 
World’s Great Classics; with FREE membership 
in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for 
Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader's Guide 
FREE. This must incur no obligation whatever 
on my part. (W.-W. 11-30) 


Name 
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Encouraged by $180 


“I want you to rejoice with 
me. I have sold my first manu- 
script—a crime story—and the 
check is $180. It’s the real 
thrill that comes once in a life 
time. All this I owe to N.I.A. 
training—and I consider myself 
a beginner of rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N 1.A, 
tuition fee in my first sale. 
Mrs. C. E. Scott, 660 N. Mar- 


ket St., Shawnee, Okla. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITEr 


Have you ever tried ? : 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? — 

Or, have you been sitting back, as it is so easy 
to do, waiting for the day to come some time when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, 
“Tl am a writer”? : 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, 
you probably never will write. Lawyers must be 
law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers 
must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our times, 
the egg does come before the chicken. ; : 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until 
he (or she) has been writing for some time. That 
is why so many authors and writers spring up out 
of the newspaper business. The day-to-day neces- 
sity of writing—of gathering material about which 
to write—develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing else 
could. d 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on Journalism— 
continuous writing—the training that has pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 





Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper ex- 
perience behind them are responsible for this in- 
struction. Under-such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
someone else's writing tricks) you are rapidly de- 
veloping your own distinctive, self-flavored style— 
undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and 
which at the same time develops in you the power 
to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, crea- 
tive imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


_ SOUP Ge ear raggamainamae site: 


Newspaper Institute of America ] 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me without cost of obligation, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 


ing for profit as promised in the World’s Work— | 


November. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
30K360 call on you.) 


er se ee ee ed 


Why dont tow write ? 


| coming 








(Continued from Page 10) 

IN certain manufacturing processes 

liquids or gases are employed to 
convey heat to or away from materials 
passing through chemical processes. 
Thus there was a call for a heat-transfer 
medium for use in the manufacture of 
lubricating oil. It was found that the 
material best suited for this purpose was 
diphenyl, a rare carbon compound seen 
only in research laboratoriés. It cost $40 
a pound to get diphenyl for experi- 
mental purposes—a prohibitive price 
for commercial use. Intensive research 


| found a way to produce this chemical; 


three months later a carload was deliv- 
ered on order at forty cents a pound. 


What might be called a scientific sport- 
ing event is reported by Dr. J. Cruick- 
shank of Aberdeen, Scotland, who has been 
finding out how well germs can climb up 
strips of wet blotting paper. Germs of 
the typhoid-fever family proved to be the 
best climbers, with those causing pneu- 
monia a good second. For some reason, 
the bacilli of lockjaw and septic blood 


poisoning seemed unable to climb at all. 


Y should we travel hundreds of 
miles to keep cool in summer and 
warm in winter when within fifteen 
feet of us there is a practically uniform 
temperature of 55°F. the year round? 
Orestes H. Caldwell, writing in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, makes a strong 
case for living underground. Many 
successful subterranean houses have 
already been constructed. Dug in the 
side of a hill, such places have plenty of 
light and sunshine, and one electric fan 
will supply all the air needed. In summer 
such a home can maintain a temperature 
of 65 or 70 degrees, since the adjoining 
soil and rock remain at 55°. In winter 
the house would need only fifteen 
degrees of heat; electric radiators would 
be sufficient for that. 


The Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming, established last year, is be- 
popular with wild animals. 
Moose, bears, and black-tailed deer are 
appearing there in increasing numbers. 
Nothing has been done to attract them, but 
the news has got around in the animal 
kingdom that hunting is not allowed. 


i bo plan to build a tunnel under 
the English Channel is dead— 
again. The Labor government revived 
the project with the idea that the con- 
struction of this colossal tube would 
help solve the unemployment problem 
and stimulate business. Military men 
have always opposed the idea for reasons 
of national defense, but this time the 
plan died from economic causes; it was 
decided that the tolls would never pay 
the cost of construction. So, until 
further notice, Great Britain will re- 
main an island. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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What Was The Original 


BONFIRE 7 


In the Middle Ages, when wars and pestilence 
ravaged England, fires for the burning of corpses 
were an everyday necessity. Bonefires (fires of 
bone) they were called. Later, when the custom 
of burning heretics at the stake became common, 
bonefires was the name applied to the pyres of 
these victims. The same term was used to desig- 
nate the burning of symbols of heresy or other 
proscribed articles. Later its meaning extended to 
open-air fires for public celebrations or sport— 
but by this time in the less gruesome spelling 
bonfire, which today is a comparatively harmless 
word despite its grim history. 

Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as this 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of them have been presented in a 
handsome, illustrated booklet which we will 
gladly send you free on request. 

Word histories not only make fascinating 
stories to read but offer the background under- 
standing that is essential to accurate and effective 
use of words in writing or speaking. The Mer- 
riam-Webster is the “Supreme Authority” on 
every question regarding 452,000 words in 
our language—origin, meaning, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, synonyms, correct use. The 2,700 pages 
of this great single volume are equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and its ency- 
clopedic information makes it a dependable ques- 
tion-answerer on all subjects. ; 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass.’ 


Your Bookstore 











WORLD’S WORK 


This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as ‘“M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 


for NOVEMBER 


LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


HIS message is directed to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law— 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an na necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 
ing this demand. Today the 
Institute can point to more 





to you. 





ve 3 “Ons 


GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
Law, and its present course is based on 40 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 


Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL.B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Associate 
Justice Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 
training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 











than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire ficld of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a revised copy of the Institute’s 
book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tipsand pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 148, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 148, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a revised copy of your 
book, “‘The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 


Name 





Business Position 





{ 


Business Address 
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be »” 
Hotels Start You With 
Salaries up to °2500 a Year 


living expenses usually included 


OTELS, restaurants, clubs, apartment hotels, hospitals, camps, 
institutions, schools, colleges, etc., need trained men and 
women. Salaries to start up to $2,500 a year, with your living 
usually included. Over 70,000 positions as Manager, Assistant 
Manager, Housekeeper, Steward, Spurts Director, etc., paying 
$2,500 to $10,000, open every year in the hotels of the U. 5. 
rdone! Almost $2,000,000,000 worth of new hotels, apartment 
hotels, clubs, restaurants and institutions to be built this year will 
need over 200,000 trained men and women. 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 

You can have one of these big-pay positions. Fascinating 
work, meals, and luxurious apartment usually furnished FREE! 

Through the Lewis Personal Coaching Plan you are individually 
instructed in the various phases of hotel administration, right at 
home in your spare time. We put you in touch with big oppor- 
tun‘ties. National Employment Bureau free of extra charge- Free 
Book, “‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details and 
explains our Money Back Agreement. Send for it NOW! 
7 FREE BOOK COUPON 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room C-T5288, Washington, D. C. 

Send me without obligation the Free Book, 
Opportunity’’ 


“Your Big 
and details of your Personal Coaching Plan. 


Name 
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have the 
VOICE 
you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 
Send today fa free Voice Book telling about amaz- 
E Volee Siataing. 


ith or: ater eee 100 0/ o improvement guar- 
sara rite today for free booklet—one of 


jets on ba training ever written. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 65-38 








1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 








AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. 


wer to ini- 
Earn 


credit toward a Bachelor degree or ny | | 


Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 


courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- | 


ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Anibersity of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
meshoting - the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
P mmced 8 Monthly. s 

ec as earned over 
$5,000. a iredgare cling re 
time—hund: 


constantly to the 
DR ESENWEIN pu 


150 page catalog free. OE 








(Continued from Page 12) 

NTERNATIONAL telephone service 
by wire and radio is spreading rap- 
idly. Twenty-five countries are now 
hooked up, and any two of 30,000,000 
instruments out of a world total of 
34,700,000 can be connected upon re- 
quest. Middle Europe is covered by the 
network, which crosses the arctic circle 
in Sweden and goes far below the equa- 
tor into Argentina. The next step is 
the Pacific and, according to present 
plans, this region will be in the big con- 

versational family by 1932. 


A boy may earn a hundred dollars a day 
by going to college—but he must wait to 
collect. The U. S. Bureau of Education 
shows that college graduates earn from 
$56,000 to $112,000 more by the time they 
are sixty than do those who go to work after 
being graduated from high school. This 
would give the four years’ course a cash 


value of from $77 to $155 a day. 


NGINEERS and aarchitects have 
been working on the idea of win- 
dowless office buildings. It is now an- 
nounced that the huge Travel and 
Transport Building at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1933 will be of this type. 
We instinctively shrink from the 
thought of working all day without 
natural light and air, but advocates of 
the plan have some good arguments. In 
great cities daylight is more expensive 
than artificial light because of the high 
cost of airshafts, courts, and windows. 
Electric light can be more evenly dis- 
tributed than can light from windows, 
and it can be made softer and easier on 
the eye and supplied with the ultra- 
violet rays which window glass excludes. 
Outside noise can be eliminated and air 
can be furnished which is cleaner and 
purer than that in the street. 


Some time ago te Navy Department 


announced the abandonment of carricr | 


pigeons for communication purposes, 
since the development of wireless had ren- 
dered the picturesque homing birds obso- 
lcte. But the Army still has about seven 
kundred pigeons on the payroll. 


CURIOUS weakness for personal 
publicity on the part of important 
executives is revealed by the National 
Petter Business Bureau. There are 
twenty or more press bureaus which, for 
a fee of $100 or so, will prepare a favor- 
able biography of the client for distribu- 
tion to a thousand newspapers. These 
press agents may carry out their part 
of the bargain faithfully enough, but 
editors seldom use these laudatory 
character sketches. Some retain them 
fer the reference library—universally 
known as the morgue—but generally 
the puffs and photographs are filed in 
the waste basket. The accredited press 
associations, of course, have no connec- 
tion with this “racket.” 











Private Schools and Colleges 
VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON ‘caseny 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing f~ 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disciplina: y 
training equaled by academic excellence COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B.S., LL. D. Pres., Box W, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 














NEW YORK 


4 
Seminary 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
On Lake Gleneida, near New York City 
College Preparatory. General and Special Courses. Fully Ac- 
credited. Small classes. Moderate rates. 63rd year. Junior School. 
Herbert E. Wright, 0. 0., Pres., Box W, ° Carmel, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


erent Hall 5: cirts 


ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


INTERIOR: ‘DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional ani Design 
Courses. Sdns Term Starts Feb. 4th. 
Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 32N 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - -«- New York City 





























Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan yon have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2348, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


HOROSCOPES cay ied te busines 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE wW. ree M. D. 


Pepperell : : Massachusetts 


¢ 


BIRTH 
CONTROL 


3 





Scientific Astrology practi- 





SEED 


by Charles G. Norris 


Dr. Joseph hs oak this 
em ‘an epic of American 
civilization” and compares it 
with Hamsun’s Growth of the 
Soil. Cover design by Rock- 
well Kent. At all bookstores. 

Just published. $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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OverThree Million 


of these $25° to $500 


BEST SELLERS 
have already been sold for 


“ot cams onl 


WONDER! ; c | : Sy y = - ——__ &~& si y ‘oe Library Size 
Ug S - Star Dollar Books are each 
on ju st read = ciel beck, bentsomsaly 


bound in cloth, beautifally 





= sony surprising that L580 5 
STAR R DO LEAR 


ome ny been eet nd 
bargains like Wells” “Outline pin Mentally Fit— 


th AY e ti t 1 (AY eee ; : pyrene ye = apg pec Ag 
of History,” Durant’s ‘Story 21 Recollections at 49, * bm 


A editions. Many with il- 
lustrations. A library 
TiAD) of best sellers now within 
reach of all. 
of Philosophy, ** Halliburton’ 8 ° Researe of General on ae price, $3.50 


“Royal Road to Romance,’’ Robert E. Lee fiiee Six Years in the Mala ontnaeees of the Ama- 

books which formerly sold for tain Robert E. Les. ae Rd 94. comer WU pdegraf. 
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The continent that became 
a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THROUGH slim wires etched against the sky .. . through 
cables laid in the earth under cities and fields . . . mil- 
lions of Americans, miles or days’ journeys apart, speak 
to each other as readily as though they stood face to face. 

Over her telephone, a housewife in a Wisconsin 
town inquires about a dress pattern from a friend 
who lives nearby. Over his telephone, a business man 
in Philadelphia talks to another in Denver. Over 
her telephone, a mother in Kansas asks her son at 
college fifty miles away if he will come home for the 
week-end. Over his telephone, a cabinet member in 
Washington gives instructions to an assistant in 
Seattle. Regardless of distance and the complexity 
of modern living, they talk directly and immediately 
with any one, anywhere, at any time they choose. 

The function of the Bell Telephone System is 
the vital one of making it possible to maintain 


social and business contacts in cities that contain 
many times more people than this nation once 
boasted ...in a neighborhood which the Census 
reports to hold 127 million people. 

Year after year from its beginning, the Bell System 
has increased its facilities, its personnel and its useful- 
ness. Looking ahead and planning for the future, it 
has forwarded the growth of this nation by meeting 
its communication needs fully and economically. To- 
day it overcomes the hindrances of distance and time 

..and unifies a civilization geared to the habit of 
instantaneous communication. 

Because it serves all who call on it, by enriching 
their lives and helping to make their enterprises more 

successful, the telephone plays an increas- 
ingly useful part in the every-day activities of 
the American people. — 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HEN the polls close on Tuesday, November 

\ \ fourth, the will of the American people will 

have been registered once more in a national 
election. High-tariff men and low-tariff men, friends of 
prohibition and enemies of prohibition, advocates of 
public ownership and opponents of public ownership— 
all these and many more will issue rival claims con- 
cerning the results of the election. It is significant that 
they will base their claims, not on a gain for the 
Republican party as a whole or a gain for the Demo- 
cratic party as a whole, but on a count of successful 
candidates within both parties. 

The Republican and Democratic parties have 
ceased to be parties in the strict meaning of the word 
and become loosely federated alliances of men who 
agree on certain points but disagree on many others. 
The really contentious issues of the day are no 
longer the issues which bind men together in close 
solidarity under a single party’s banner. 

Prohibition illustrates the point. Mr. Borah of 
Idaho and Mr. Couzens of Michigan are both Repub- 
licans; yet Mr. Borah has made his campaign this fall 
as an ardent champion of the Volstead Act, Mr. 
Couzens as its ardent foe. Mr. Walsh of Montana and 
Mr. Simpson of New Jersey are both Democrats. It 
would be difficult to find two men who disagree more 
profoundly on the whole philosophy of prohibition. 

What is true in the case of prohibition is true of 
other issues. Party labels still survive but with 
different meanings in different sections of the country. 
The result is the breakdown of party discipline in 
Congress and the substitution of bloc government. 


Counting the Unemployed 


PRESIDENTIAL commission is undertaking a 
study of employment statistics, with a view to 
obtaining a more scientific and efficient system for 
gathering information on this important subject. 
Although the census provided much data regarding 


the problem, which has both political and economic 
aspects, it gave a picture of conditions only on the 
day for which the data were asked. The desire now 
is for a system that will give with approximate ac- 
curacy the number of unemployed throughout the 
country at any stated time. 

The Federal government has long been gathering 
statistics on employment, but its system is not so 
efficient as is desired. Neither in the United States 
nor in any other country are the statistics which are 
currently compiled sufficiently comprehensive to show 
the exact number of persons out of work. In the 
absence of complete surveys, other sources have to 
be relied upon for information regarding the number 
of such persons. 

It is the desire of President Hoover to formulate a 
system that will be effective and scientific, reaching to 
the very roots of the industrial and economic life of 
the country. Such a system is greatly needed. 


Million-dollar Football 


HESE are the days when the Sunday papers 

tell us of packed stadiums and record-breaking 
crowds at football games in every corner of the 
country. No sport has changed more radically in the 
past few decades. It used to be played in a compara- 
tively offhand manner before a few modest rows of 
wooden bleachers filled with college students. It is 
played to-day by athletes as highly trained as steeple 
chasers in marble ampitheaters that shame the Roman 
Colosseum before crowds that match in gate receipts 
the earnings of a Dempsey-Tunney prize fight. 

There is probably more common sense in its 
younger generation than older generations are likely 
to suspect. The average sophomore, even the average 
freshman, is capable of realizing that there are more 
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important things in life than football. Nevertheless, it 
is unquestionably true that the emphasis put on foot- 
ball tends to distort the emphasis of college life. So 
wise and so shrewd a man as Chief Justice Taft, cer- 
tainly no alarmist, declared not long before his 
death: ‘The emphasis in college life is wrong. Scholar- 
ship has been pushed aside and dwarfed by a super- 
importance that has been given to athletics. Everyone 
sincerely interested in educational problems and the 
future of our country feels deeply this overemphasis 
of athletics and other outside noneducational activi- 
ties, and all are agreed that this constitutes a menace 
to our whole educational system. . . . There is a definite 
professional side to all this that is not in keeping with 
educational ideals and purposes. The stadium over- 
shadows the classroom—athletics have a dollar sign in 
front of them.” 

We have created a new million-dollar industry. 
It is an open question whether this industry, for all its 
glamor, all its thrill, and all the fascination of its ex- 
pert showmanship, is not running away with college 
education in America. 





Revolt in South America 
N THE SMALLER countries of Central America 


revolution is no stranger. Governments change 
hands, when they do change hands, more often as the 
result of a coup d’état than by any other method. 
When a liberal government succeeded a conservative 
government in Nicaragua some months ago, following 
an orderly election held under American auspices, the 
event was unique enough to be heralded throughout 
the Caribbean. 

In the larger countries of South America, however, 
the situation is different. Constitutional procedure 
is more firmly established. Governments ordinarily 
change hands by due process of law. Revolution is the 
exception rather than the rule. Yet revolution stalked 
through the streets of Lima and Buenos Aires early in 
the fall and upset governments in two of the most sta- 
ble of all South American republics. 

In both cases, trouble seems to have been the result 
of a combination of the same two factors—one politi- 
cal, one economic.'The political factor was the failure 
of a constitutional dictator, many years in office, 
to accommodate his methods to a changing scene. 
Irigoyen in Argentina had alienated many of his former 
friends by his increasingly arbitrary rule. Leguia in 
Peru, despite his prestige and his many achievements 
as a progressive statesman, had been denounced for 
some months prior to his downfall on the score of 
favoritism to a coterie of friends and subservience to 
foreign influence. 

To this political unrest, hard times added its in- 
fluence as a disturbing factor. World-wide economic 
depression, visible in every quarter of the world from 
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Japan to the United States and Australia to the 
British Isles, has not stopped short of South America. 
The mining industries of Peru and the agriculture of 
Argentina have been badly hit by a slackening world 
demand and a consequent fall in prices. Hard times 
seem to have fanned smoldering political discontent 
into an open flame. 

There is this much salvage in the situation: revolu- 
tion in both countries was accomplished with little 
violence. If constitutional government has _ been 
temporarily discredited, at least the fabric of social and 
industrial life seems scarcely to have been damaged. 


Taking Tariff Out of Politics 
N REORGANIZING the United States Tariff 


Commission, President Hoover not only has made 
a determined attempt “to take tariff out of poli- 
tics’’—the goal of every Administration in recent 
years—but has gone a long way toward accomplish- 
ing his oft-expressed wish to elevate that particular 
division of the government to a parity with such 
outstanding bodies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The nonpartisanship of his action is signalized by 
his selection of Henry P. Fletcher as the head of the 
Commission. Mr. Fletcher may be listed as a high 
protectionist, but he certainly is a diplomatist rather 
than a politician. For more than a quarter of a century 
he has served this country at home and abroad, be- 
coming recognized as one of the most experienced of 
the ‘‘career men.” Yet he still is in the prime of life. 

Mr. Fletcher has served in every quarter of the 
globe—in Cuba and China, Portugal and Chile, 
Mexico and Luxemburg, Belgium and Italy. He has 
been our ambassador to three nations, and he has 
served as Undersecretary of State at Washington. 
The people in one of the countries to which he was 
assigned, Chile, thought so well of him that when he 
was scheduled to leave, they ignored all the diplomatic 
proprieties and memorialized the Department of State 
to retain him at his post. 

Because of his years abroad he has an intimate, 
first-hand knowledge of international economics. With 
the tariff as much a foreign as a domestic affair, he is 
especially qualified to administer the flexible clause, 
under which rates will be adjusted to meet overseas 
competition. But this quiet, judicious, internation- 
ally minded man has other qualifications which dic- 
tated his selection. He is, for instance, an outstanding 
specialist in Latin American affairs, and President 
Hoover sees a great opportunity for the development 
of trade with the republics to the south. He has 
served on both sides of the Isthmus. Speaking Spanish 
fluently, he was chairman of the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference at Santiago and accompanied Mr. Hoover 
on his good-will trip to Central and South America 
prior to his inauguration. 

Mr. Fletcher brings to the chairmanship an under- 
standing of world affairs that can come only from 
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many years of conscientious effort backed by real 
ability. Any chancellery in Europe, not excluding the 
Court of St. James’s, would welcome his assignment 
to it as the American ambassador. Congress and the 
American people should be gratified by his designa- 
tion as the head of the Tariff Commission, particularly 
at a time when diplomacy is as great a requirement as 
is an understanding of trade. 


The Red Cross Drive 


URING the past twelve months the American 
Red Cross has served gallantly on many fronts. 
Late winter found it lending a helping hand to dis- 
abled veterans out of work during a period of depres- 
sion. Midsummer saw it responding generously to 
pleas for assistance from sections of the Middle West 
seared by drought. Early fall found it speeding med- 
ical supplies to Santo Domingo in the wake of a 
hurricane which caused widespread disaster. 

Wherever trouble goes, there goes the Red Cross, to 
minister comfort and to lighten a heavy burden. The 
past decade has witnessed a great change in the pur- 
pose of the organization and a great expansion in its 
activities. Originally designed for war work, the Red 
Cross has become the great national agency of relief 
in disasters occurring in times of peace. During the 
past year its services have been extended to com- 
munities in more than half the states, stricken sud- 
denly by fire, flood, epidemic, or tornado. 

Unfailingly, in these emergencies, the Red Cross 
has responded promptly to the plea for aid. Unfail- 
ingly its highly efficient, clocklike organization has 
functioned without waste of effort. Unfailingly it has 
stayed on the scene of disaster long after public atten- 
tion had wandered elsewhere, reluctant to forsake the 
field until it had given a discouraged community fresh 
hope, fresh energy, and fresh courage. 

There is no finer product of our civilization than the 
American Red Cross. A few weeks from now the 
annual roll call of members will begin. To respond to 
that call by joining the Red Cross is more than a duty ; 
it is a privilege and an honor. 


Codify the Immigration Law 


PON reassembling next month, Congress might 
well turn its attention to the consolidation into 

one understandable statute of the thirty or more ex- 
isting laws having to do with immigration and aliens. 
Satisfactory regulation can be had only through 
codification of the present acts and the writing into 
any new law of provisions that will correct long-time 
wrongs. 
Codification is made the more desirable because of 
the limitations that have been placed on immigration 


since the World War. Only 280,000 immigrants were 


admitted to the United States from all sources last 
year, as compared with an average of approximately 
one million annually when the doors were wide open. 
Small as is the total, 1,500,000 applications for quota 
visas are actually on the waiting lists in the American 
consulates of Europe alone. 

If justice is to be done and if the most desirable 
classes of immigrants are to be admitted, the existing 
laws must be consolidated and brought up to date. 
With unemployment being experienced, American 
wage earners should be given further protection by the 
prevention of the coming of immigrant workers, who 
of necessity would seek employment in already over- 
crowded occupations. A policy of selecting immigrants 
within quota limits to meet legitimate industrial needs 
is most essential. 

Unjust discrimination against various peoples 
should be discontinued. Surely elderly parents of 
American citizens ought to be permitted to join their 
children in this country, instead of being compelled to 
spend their declining years alone in the Old World 
while waiting for immigration visas under the quotas. 

There is still another phase of the problem de- 
manding attention. The law governing the expulsion 
of alien criminals and the radical and other vicious 
classes should be materially strengthened. 

With existing laws little more than a patchwork of 
statutes drafted over half a century, each to meet a 
particular condition, it is imperative that Congress 
put a comprehensive act on the statute books. It 
should complete this task before it adjourns sine die 
next March. 


A New Judge of the World Court 


HE ELECTION of Frank B. Kellogg as a judge 

of the World Court has met with wide approval 
both in this country and in Europe. The ability of Mr. 
Kellogg as an international lawyer has long been rec- 
ognized. His interest in the cause of world peace has 
been amply demonstrated. 

It may seem puzzling that the United States, which 
is not a member of the Court, should nevertheless 
be represented by a judge. Explanation of an apparent 
inconsistency lies in the method by which judges are 
elected. Nominations are submitted by members of 
The Hague Court of Arbitration, acting as national 
groups. The United States is a member of The Hague 
Court and therefore entitled to submit a list of candi- 
dates. Each national group in The Hague tribunal, 
selected by its own government, may make four 
nominations, of which oniy two may represent its 
own nationality. From these nominations the judges 
are elected by the Council and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. A majority vote is required for 
election, and not more than one judge of any na- 
tionality may be chosen, 
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It was in this manner that John Bassett Moore was 
elected as the first American judge of the World Court 
and Charles Evans Hughes as the second. Mr. Kellogg 
now succeeds these two distinguished statesmen. 
His election is a particularly happy one. It is eminently 
fitting that a man who has given his name to a treaty 
to outlaw war should now take his place on a tribunal 
devoted to the cause of international peace. 


Tammany in the Courts - 
AMMANY HALL has made a discovery: If-a 


political organization wishes to arouse public in- 
dignation, there is no better way to start than by 
tampering with the courts. 

Over a period of some years Tammany’s indiscre- 
tions failed to stir up much excitement in New York. 
First evidence of widespread corruption was dis- 
covered in the department of street cleaning. The 
public yawned. Then a sewer graft of large proportions 
was unearthed in Queens county, involving a borough 
president closely allied with Tammany. The borough 
president went to jail. This was interesting, but it 
failed to create enough resentment to turn a Tammany 
administration out of office. Then serious charges were 
brought against officials of the bureau of standards 
and appeals, which has wide powers of discretion in 
the matter of building regulations. If these charges 
aroused much interest, it was not in evidence. 

More recently, however, Tammany has appeared in 
a new role, this time in the courts. Tammany magis- 
trates have kept the headline writers busy. One 
magistrate has been dismissed from office for accept- 
ance of a loan of $19,000 from the notorious gambler, 
Arnold Rothstein. A second magistrate has been in- 
dicted for fraudulent use of the mails in connection 
with a mining company. A third magistrate is accused 
of using the prestige of his office to help float securities 
in a disastrous business failure. Most serious of all, 
there are widespread charges that magistrates’ offices 
have been bought and sold. 

The space and emphasis given by all sections 
of the press to these disclosures is indicative of the 
interest they have aroused. The present indignation 
of the New York public is in sharp contrast to its 
apathy on earlier occasions. For Tammany the moral 
is plain enough. Keep out of the courts. Up to a cer- 
tain point you may take advantage of public indif- 
ference toward politics. You strike fire when you tam- 
per with the scales of justice. 


India in London 


CTOBER witnessed the start of a conference in 
London of great importance to the British Em- 
pire. This is the round-table conference on India, 
planned many months ago, long before the recent 


disturbances reached their crisis, as a means of dis- 
covering whether it is possible for India and the 
Empire to work in partnership. 

Like all things Indian, this conference is a colorful 
affair. Princes of at least fourteen native states are 
to be seen in London. They bring with them jeweled 
turbans, staffs of retainers, and enough glamor to fill 
the rotogravure sections. A more important question, 
from the point of view of a successful conference, 
is whether a lean little man in a loin cloth who sits 
cross-legged in a Poona jail will be represented by a 
deputy. 

It is not peace with India’s princes, but peace 
with India’s rebels, that is the problem of the British 
government. To date all negotiations have broken 
down over the three concessions which Gandhi has set 
as the price of calling off his civil disobedience cam- 
paign: (1) representation for the Nationalist party in 
the round-table conference in proportion to its au- 
thority in India; (2) amnesty for political prisoners; 
(3) immediate steps to give India dominion status. 

Of these three points the third is the crucial one. 
At bottom, the important element is time. All parties 
in Great Britain, from the Labor party on the left 
to the Conservative party on the right, are agreed that 
India is eventually entitled to dominion status. With 
three hundred million people it is bound to be. All 
parties insist, however—and with good reason—that 
it is preposterous to suggest that India is ready for 
self-government at the present time. 

The British, therefore, propose dominion status as 
an ultimate objective. The Nationalists, led by Gand- 
hi, demand it as an immediate method. The essential 
problem of peace on the hot plains of India is to 
bridge this gulf between two conflicting theories. 


The Thirteen Original States 


UBLICATION of the fifteenth decennial census 
offers opportunity not only to compare the 
population of the thirteen original states with that of 
the thirty-five that have been admitted to the Union 
since the first count was made in 1790, but to compare 
their influence financially, intellectually, and _polit- 
ically. The trend of population is westward, yet the 
great centers still are in the East, with New York, 
which was only fifth in rank when the first census was 
taken, heading the list to-day with no fear of competi- 
tion. Our greatest metropolis, the largest in the land, 
is, as well, the financial center of the nation, out- 
ranking Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and all the 
other newer municipalities. _ 

It is noteworthy that Virginia was the most popu- 
lous of the states almost a century and a half ago, 
whereas it is twentieth on the list to-day. This is due 
in part, however, to the separation of West Virginia; 
if it still had its original area, it would be in ninth 
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place. In ye olden days it stood well up in the lead in 
the matter of social graces; it bows in this particular 
to no state to-day. 

From the beginnings of the Republic, Massachu- 
setts has been a center of learning, priding itself on 
its intellectual achievements. It has been, too, a great 
industrial center, a scene of ceaseless activity. Rank- 
ing fourth in population when the first count was 
made, it has dropped now to eighth place, because of 
the trends to the West and South and because of its 
relatively small area. It still exerts a great influence, 
however, whether intellectually, industrially, or polit- 
ically—so much so that sons and daughters, whether 
they live at home or in far distant states which they 
have settled and built up, may say with pride, gene- 
ration by generation, “Massachusetts, there she 
stands.” 

All the New England states are lower on the list 
to-day in comparative population than they were in 
the early years of the country, but this is as much 
because of their small territories as because of loss of 
industry, even though the South has become their 
rival in the manufacture of cotton goods and great 
shoe factories have been established in the Middle 
West, notably at St. Louis. 

There is one great industrial state that has held its 
own throughout all the years. It is Pennsylvania, 
which was second in population in 1790 and is second 
to-day. New Jersey is the only other state in the 
original grouping to enjoy this distinction, being 
ninth then and holding the same position now. 

Although some of the manufacturing that Massachu- 
setts and its neighbors once enjoyed has been moved 
to the southland, the states in that section are not so 
populous as some of the newer divisions. Georgia is an 
exception. Eleventh on the original list, the Empire 
state of the South has met increasing competition suc- 
cessfully, occupying twelfth position this year. 

Politically, the thirteen states wield a tremendous 
influence. New York of itself often sways a national 
election, while the electoral votes of Pennsylvania, 
sterling in its Republicanism, can and do offset the 
votes of several states below Mason and Dixon’s 
line. By the same token, the Democratic party would 
suffer indeed, if it could not depend on the support of 
those original states along the South Atlantic sea- 
board. And, for that matter, the New England group- 
ing is a factor ever to be reckoned with. 

Whatever the consideration, the thirteen states 
play as important a part in our national welfare to-day 
as they ever have. 


Germany at a Crossroads 


MULTIPLICITY of parties has given Germany 
its present problems. If the parliamentary 
groups allied with the Young Plan and a policy of 
orderly reconstruction were aligned in a single party, 
such as we know parties in the United States, the 
gains made by the extremists in the recent elections 


would not be so disturbing. The weakness of the 
Breuning Cabinet lies essentially in the fact that 
it is built upon a coalition of small parties, not one of 
which ranks even third in membership in the new 
Reichstag. 

The gains made by the extremists—Fascists on one 
side, Communists on the other—were not unantici- 
pated. They were the joint product of economic de- 
pression plus the long years of discontent during which 
Germany has been treated as a conquered nation. 
The withdrawal of French troops from the Rhineland 
came as a concession to this discontent. It came too 
late in the day, apparently, to increase the prestige of 
the Breuning government. 

The German Fascists are out to destroy republican- 
ism by any means within their power. The Commu- 
nists, however different their ulterior objective, have 
the same immediate goal. The authority of the present 
government hinges upon a bare 20 per cent majority 
in the Reichstag. The existing situation calls for a 
strong hand in Germany. It calls for an effort on the 
part of the United States, as well as of the western 
European powers, to make prompt use of any op- 
portunity they may have to show their interest in this 
problem and to increase the prestige of republican 
government in Germany. 


A Statesman of Finance 


O MORE distinguished appointment has been 

made by the President than in his choice of 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

He has been a banker in New York: he therefore 
knows the money market at first hand. He has been 
commissioner of the Farm Loan Board: he therefore 
knows from years of experience the problems of the 
farmer. He has served three Presidents as managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation, in which 
position he sat in a crow’s nest over the whole field of 
industry and finance. To-day, after sixteen successful 
years as a private banker and twelve years of distin- 
guished service to the government, he remains a com- 
paratively young man of fifty-five. 

It is particularly important at the present time that 
the office of governor of the Reserve Board be filled 
by a man of broad experience, for the Board will play 
a part of major importance in the revival of business 
after a period of depression. The broad question of the 
level of money rates will come before it for decision. 
New problems of credit will appear in every section 
of the country. Congress is planning to overhaul the 
Federal Reserve Act. It is important that if any tinker- 
ing is done, it be done under expert management. 

It would be a great misfortune, in these circum- 
stances, if Mr. Meyer’s nomination were not promptly 
confirmed by the Senate when it meets again in the 
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first week of December. There will be a handful of 
irreconcilables, of course, who will oppose the nomina- 
tion because Mr. Meyer once had an office in Wall 
Street. Senator Brookhart, in fact, has already an- 
nounced that he conceives it to be his “duty” to 
oppose confirmation of the appointment. It will be 
a pity if the Brookharts have their way, even to the 
point of delaying ratification. The appointment is an 
admirable appointment, in the best interests of the 
country. It should be approved, with a vote of thanks 
on the Senate’s part to Mr. Meyer for his willingness 
to accept a great responsibility. 


Unify Motor Vehicle Codes 
IGNIFICANCE attaches to the fact that unifica- 


tion of the motor-vehicle codes was given first 
place in the recommendations of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. In 
no single field do regulations vary to so great an extent. 

A few examples may be cited. Less than half the 
states require that drivers be licensed. The minimum 
age of drivers varies from twelve to eighteen years in 
states requiring licenses. There are almost as many 
speed laws as there are states, the limit on open high- 
ways ranging from twenty to fifty miles an hour, while 
certain states fix no limit, requiring only that the 
speed be “reasonable and proper.” Similarly, city driv- 
ing limits range from twelve to thirty-five miles, while 
regulations regarding speed at intersections and on 
curves vary from eight to twenty-five miles. Some 
states require dimmers, while others tolerate glaring 
headlights. “Stop” and “‘Go” signals are anything but 
uniform. 

With the death toll totaling tens of thousands an- 
nually and increasing proportionately more rapidly 
than the increase in population or the use of automo- 
biles, it is vitally necessary that every possible effort 
be made to save human life. It is beyond question 
that uniform motor codes would be beneficial, partic- 
ularly with touring increasing year by year and with 
the operators of all vehicles confused by the conflicting 
regulations whenever they pass beyond the boundaries 
of their home states—frequently their home cities, 
indeed. Federal control may not be desirable. Whether 
it is or not, the responsibility rests with the states. 
They should codperate among themselves, for many 
lives are at stake. 


America Thirty Years Hence 


ITHOUT risk of exaggeration it may be said 
that one of the most important conferences to 
be held in some time will take place in Washington 
this month. This conference will sink no battleships. 
It will write no treaties. It will arouse no disputes in 
Congress. It will win no sensational headlines in the 
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daily papers. But it will lay plans for the conserva- 
tion of the richest asset in the possession of the 
American people: namely, the children of this country. 

It was on July 2, last year, that President Hoover 
announced his plan for the first national conference on 
child welfare to be held in more than twenty years. 
“Tts purpose,” the President said, “will be to deter- 
mine the facts as to our present progress and future 
needs in this great field and to make recommenda- 
tions for such measures for more effective official and 
voluntary action, and their coédrdination, as will fur- 
ther develop the care and protection of children.” 

During the sixteen months which elapsed since Mr. 
Hoover announced this purpose, an enormous amount 
of research work has been undertaken by various 
committees of experts. Special studies have been made 
of such problems as the teaching of health in the 
schools, public clinics for children, hospitalization, 
adequate milk supplies, community nurses, maternity 
instruction, playgrounds and recreation areas, child 
labor, the education of young men and women for 
parenthood, and other allied subjects. The preliminary 
results of these investigations will be submitted to the 
conference which meets this month in Washington. 

‘“‘We as a nation,” the President has said, “are 
fundamentally concerned with reinforcement of the 
equality of opportunity to every child; and the first 
necessity for equal opportunity is health and protec- 
tion.” 

This conference is looking many years ahead. It 
proposes to lay the sound foundation of a prosperous, 
healthy and humane society—the United States of 
1950. 


Contact Between the States 


NE of the handicaps of efficient state govern- 
ment in this country is the fact that the states 
know so little of one another’s work. The Constitution 
makes no provision for a joint meeting of state legisla- 
tures or for an exchange of information between one 
legislature and its neighbors. The forty-eight state leg- 
islatures live behind forty-eight small Chinese Walls. 
Yet their problems are in large measure common 
problems. Their responsibilities are much the same. 
Accurate knowledge concerning the success or failure 
of individual states in experimenting with this problem 
or with that problem would often save other states 
an endless quantity of time and effort. 

It was with this thought in mind that the American 
Legislators’ Association was founded a few years ago. 
The organization is wholly unofficial. It aims to make 
no super laws. It merely attempts to bring members of 
state legislatures into touch with one another by 
three methods: publishing a monthly magazine, State 
Government, which sums up news of the activity of 
different legislatures; maintaining an Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau which furnishes information, 
in reply to requests for such information, concerning 
proposals which are being considered in other states; 
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holding an annual convention for the discussion of 
matters of common interest to all legislators. 

This year’s convention is to be held in Cleveland on 
November 10, 11, and 12. Probably, since the news- 
papers have not yet discovered the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association, there will be little about it in the 
press. If so, it will be unfortunate. The new associa- 
tion is based upon a real need and a sound idea. It has 
been warmly indorsed by various bar associations and 
other professional organizations. It deserves wide 
interest and support. For anything which can help 
break down the insularity and the provincialism of the 
state legislatures is a distinct contribution to the 
American system of self-government. 


The Largest of Waterways 
HE GREATEST rivers and harbors bill ever en- 


acted into law, the work of the present Congress, 
makes provision for inland waterway projects that 
overshadow even the building of the Panama Canal. 
Representing approval of the program that President 
Hoover has advocated for five years, it directly au- 
thorizes an expenditure in excess of $143,000,000, 
with the ultimate cost of the many projects adopted 
probably approximating $400,000,000. 

Tremendous as is the sum involved, the significance 
of the action taken attaches to the codrdination of 
what eventually will become the most comprehensive 
of waterways and harbors systems. Remaining seg- 
ments of a definite canalization program will be built. 
With their completion, modern barge trains will 
operate systematically through the Midwest to the 
Gulf of Mexico and through the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic. 

A long-view plan for the future, requiring years of 
construction work, the system, when completed, will 
have twelve thousand miles of waterways. The work 
will be approached, not in a haphazard manner but 
along sound engineering lines. Attention will be given 
first to the main trunk lines, with the work extending 
gradually along the lateral rivers. The effort should 
mean decreased transportation charges on bulk goods, 
bringing benefits to agriculture and industry alike. 


The Income-tax Discussion 


SUBJECT of wide discussion is whether the one 

per cent reduction on normal income-tax rates 

that Congress voted last December, giving the tax- 
payers of the country relief to the extent of 
$160,000,000, can be continued for another year. 
That the lessening of industrial activity may have 
an adverse effect on the revenues of the government, 
particularly when its expenditures are extremely 
heavy, is not to be gainsaid, but it should be em- 
phasized that this is only one of the factors that 
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set the tax rate. There are many others, among them 
internal-revenue collections, receipts from foreign- 
debt interest payments, and, incidentally, savings 
effected by the Administration under the sums ac- 
tually appropriated by Congress. 

Considering all the factors, the situation is not 
particularly disturbing. For instance, the internal- 
revenue collections from all sources for the fiscal year 
of 1930, which ended last June, exceeded those for the 
preceding year by almost $110,000,000. Furthermore, 
the income taxes for 1930 were greater by more than 
$78,000,000 than the receipts for 1929, notwithstand- 
ing that the returns included payments for the first 
and second quarters of the present calendar year, in 
which the reduced rates were effective and during 
which period business conditions were disturbed. 

Although a decrease in customs receipts has been 
reported, it was incident to imports that were rushed 
into this country in advance of the new tariff law. With 
the act fully operative, subject only to such revisions 
as the reorganized Tariff Commission may make in it 
under the flexible clause, a readjustment of trade may 
be anticipated, with the probability that revenues will 
increase. Any losses that have been suffered in recent 
months in this particular have been offset in part, if 
not in whole, by savings made by the government 
and at the insistence of President Hoover. 

When all is said and done, tax rates must be deter- 
mined by the balancing of the books of the govern- 
ment. All totals, rather than a few, must be at hand. 
But from present indications, there need be no great 
anxiety over the possibility of an increase. 


World’s Farms Being Counted 


ITH the farm problem very much before the 

Administration and Congress, because of the 
overproduction of wheat and the severe midsummer 
drought in the Middle West, the United States should 
profit materially from the world census being made of 
agriculture, the first of its kind in all history. 

The purpose of the census is to obtain complete and 
comparable data regarding agriculture in all quarters 
of the globe, to provide a secure basis for annual crop 
reports, and to improve the agricultural statistical 
organizations in many countries. 

Decision to make the census was reached by the 
general assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome in 1924. Since then the American 
Department of Agriculture has had charge of most 
of the preliminary work of organization. 

Of the two hundred countries listed, only sixty-nine 
have ever taken an agricultural census; and of these, 
less than forty have taken a census since 1900. The 
present census will cover 97 per cent of the surface of 
the earth, 98 per cent of its population, and probably 
94 per cent of its agriculture. 





What Does Mr. Morrow Think? 
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By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Dwight W. Morrow, as a candidate for the Re- 

publican nomination to represent the state of 
New Jersey in the Senate of the United States, thus 
stated the relation which, if he were elected, would 
exist between him and his constituents: 

“T stand as a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation. I have been a member of the Republican party 
since I became a voter. Despite all criticisms of party 
government we have found no way of making demo- 
cratic party government function without party ma- 
chinery and party responsibility. A man who accepts 
a party nomination accepts the general obligations 
of the party. ... 

“What is the responsibility of a representative to 
the people? It is not to make specific pledges upon 
every question that can come before the United 
States Senate in a six-year term. No man, be he can- 
didate or voter, is wise enough to say what those 
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questions will be. Nor could any man desirous of per- 
forming his duty fetter himself with a mass of pledges 
upon questions which might come up under circum- 
stances different from those existing at the time he 
made the pledge. In the nature of things, a repre- 
sentative of this state, to be a true representative of 
the permanent interests of the people of the state, 
should have a large degree of freedom. The constit- 
uency may properly demand of its representative 
that he be a public servant, but they would and 
should despise him if he agreed to become a slave.” 
Mr. Morrow then said that if he were a member of 
the Senate and a resolution came before that body to 
submit to the states the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, he would, under certain conditions, vote 
for the resolution. He defined his position with com- 
plete clarity and in words of exact meaning. 
Thereupon, and I think very much to his surprise, 
Mr. Morrow became the nation’s leading wet. Both 
the professional drys and the professional 
wets made the same instant assumption— 








that he was for the repeal of the Amend- 
ment in order to restore the legal traffic in 
liquor. Apparently there is no difference in 
the mental processes of the ardent wets 
and the ardent drys. Or it may be that 
fanatics do not have mental processes. 

At any rate, the drys bitterly attacked 
Mr. Morrow as a kind of Antichrist for 
doubting the celestial sanction of the 
Amendment, while the wets promptly hung 
garlands on him as a reincarnation of Bac- 
chus. Apparently neither side paid the least 
attention to what he had actually said. 

Mr. Morrow received the nomination and 
went on about his business as ambassador 
to Mexico, and the legend of his wetness 
has, in his absence, continued to grow 
until it is simply taken for granted that 
his public life would be devoted to the sin- 
gle purpose of making the country wet. He 
had said nothing of the sort, and on the 
face of things such a position is absurd. 
But neither the drys nor the wets will have 


me 
ay. 


The porch of the Morrow home at 
Cuernavaca, about forty miles from 
Mexico City. The town lies on the 
southern slope of the great Mexican 
plateau and dates from the time of 
Cortés, who built a residence there. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Morrow at Cuernavaca. 


it otherwise. And so the position of Mr. 
Morrow has become one of national im- 
portance. He has behind him a distin- 
guished record as a lawyer and financier, 
and since his retirement from the most 
important banking firm in the world to 
become ambassador to Mexico, he has 
added to his distinction as a diplomat and 
as a representative of his country at the 
London Naval Conference. 

If, with this background, he had, as was 
freely asserted, put all other questions aside 
to devote himself to restoring the sale of 
liquor, then it seemed fitting to inquire 
how he had arrived at this position, for 
he had publicly said nothing at all on the 
subject since his Newark address. And 
that address, to repeat, was very clear. 

In order to discover Mr. Morrow’s exact 
position I visited him in Mexico City and 
talked without reservation to him a con- 
siderable number of times. He did not care 
to be interviewed for publication, not be- 











cause he did not care to discuss his position 
but because he believed that, as a candi- 
date for senator, anything which he might have to say 
should be said directly to the voters of New Jersey and 
not through any outside medium. He saw no reasons at 
all for entering into a national discussion of prohibition. 
Therefore, what I write is in no sense a left-handed 
interview. It is an expression of my own opinion— 
_ for which Mr. Morrow assumes no responsibility 
whatever—and is based upon the conclusion that his 
full position could be gathered from his address. And 
such is the genesis of this article. I have not been 
able to add anything or to subtract anything from the 
Newark address. At the most I have been able to 
shear from that address a considerable number of 
additions, made by both wets and drys. 


Neither a Wet Nor a Dry 


Mr. Morrow, as I so read his thoughts, has not the 
least intention of devoting himself primarily to the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. He has merely, 
in fairness to his constituents, stated that if a resolu- 
tion came before the Senate to submit the repeal of 
the Amendment to the states he would, under certain 
circumstances, vote for that resolution. 

He is neither a wet nor a dry and intensely dislikes 
both appellations as being meaningless unless as ap- 
plied to personal habits. He has never broken any 
of the prohibition laws. Most men with his record 
would call themselves teetotallers, and I am quite 


sure that, like President Hoover and ex-President 
Coolidge, he will be a total abstainer while in office. 

He thinks nothing at all of the fanaticism of the 
Anti-Saloon League and just as little of the fanati- 
cism of the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. He classes those who say that the Constitution 
must not be amended with those who say that the 
law as it stands must be disobeyed. He regards these 
positions as equally dangerous. 

He has not committed himself on the merits or 
demerits of prohibition either as a state or as a na- 
tional affair, and neither has he committed himself 
on what he would do as a citizen of New Jersey if 
the Amendment were repealed and the question of 
prohibition came up in his state—except that he 
would be definitely against any state action that 
would bring back the saloon. And he would repeal 
the Amendment, not to bring back liquor but to make 
more effective the will of the people in the several 
states of the nation. He would not vote for a repeal 
unless at the same time another amendment were 
submitted which would give the entire aid of the 
Federal government in keeping liquor out of any state 
which voted dry. 

His position, as I see it, and his reasons for arriv- 
ing at his position, are clear and logical and have 
nothing at all to do with the wet and dry question. 
This is not to say that he is on the fence, but that on 
the contrary he holds that the present Amendment 


— Crowther went to Mexico for World’s Work, to see the man 
who has been hailed as the standard bearer of the wets. 
gained on this visit and a study of Mr. Morrow’s public statements convince 


the author that both wets and drys have jumped to unwarranted conclusions. 


First-hand impressions 
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does not accomplish what its proponents intended. 
He wants to get at the real question at issue and dis- 
cover the best possible solution without wasting any 
time on the Eighteenth Amendment as a sacred cow 
or as a devil incarnate. 

He holds that the Amendment is in such form that 
the administration of the law is unduly difficult. He 
has not held that the administration is impossible, 
for the reason that he has no facts to sustain such a 
position. He is not, in any of his opinions, going be- 
yond the facts in hand. He has no solution of the 
liquor problem and cannot see that putting the states 
or the nation into the business of liquor selling will 
do other than bring about a more complicated situa- 
tion than now exists. 


No Return to the Saloon 


This, it seems to me, is a reasonable start toward 
solving the whole liquor problem in an effective way. 
I believe that Mr. Morrow would prefer to see the 
country dry rather than wet; that he would go far 
to prevent the return of the saloon; that he has not 
the slightest sympathy with the ‘‘workingman’s club” 
notion of the saloon and knows it for what it is. He 
is for law and order rather than for or against prohi- 
bition and does not see in the repeal of the Amend- 
ment the necessary legal return of liquor except as 
the communities vote that they want it. 

His views are such that (although this does not in 
the least matter) I can fully subscribe to them as 
one who desires to see liquor driven out, not because 
it is not moral to drink but because liquor does not 
belong in the present American economic system. 
In other words, I can support Mr. Morrow’s position 
as offering a non-fanatic method of getting at en- 
forcement. My own opinion, to repeat, does not mat- 
ter, and I am giving it only as an example of how I 
interpret his stand. I would vote for him if I were a 
citizen of New Jersey in order to have the eventual 
opportunity of bringing real prchibition into New 
Jersey. 


“I Do Not Share That View” 


Let me examine into Mr. Morrow’s position in a 
more specific fashion—and in his own published words. 

There are no two meanings to Mr. Morrow’s views 
on enforcement. It is a matter of record that he op- 
posed a Republican platform in New Jersey which 
sought the repeal of the state enforcement act and 
that he has steadily stood for the concurrent state 
and Federal enforcement—which is the present desire 
of the Administration at Washington. He does not 
give serious consideration to the personal-liberty plea. 
On these points he has said: 

“So long as the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
statutes thereunder are the law of the land, I favor 
generous appropriations for their enforcement. I favor 
the use of such appropriations, in the first place, for 
that portion of enforcement which is preéminently 
the duty of the Federal government. This means that 
the Federal government would first direct its efforts 
to keeping liquor from coming into the country and 
to keeping liquor from passing into interstate com- 
merce. While there is no doubt of the power of the 


Federal government under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to perform local police duty in the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, it should be remembered that it 
has a vast task in the purely Federal field. Until it 
performs that task it might well leave all local police 
duty with the states who have concurrent power with 
the Federal government in the local field. Such a 
method of enforcement would distribute responsi- 
bility where it belongs... . 

“The control of liquor has for a long time been one 
of the difficult problems of all governments. There are 
péople who believe that the prohibition of intoxicat- 
ing liquors under any circumstances, by any govern- 
ment, is an infringement of the right of the individual 
to lead his own life in his own way. I do not share that 
view. It has been generally recognized that all gov- 
ernments have the right to protect a man against 
his own propensities if the injury to the community 
is sufficient to warrant the interference with indi- 
vidual liberty.” 


“That is Not the Issue” 


“The prohibition movement is a recognition of this 
principle. It is not a new movement. In our country, 
prohibition laws go back to our colonial days. As far 
back as 1846 Maine adopted a state prohibition law. 
As long ago as 1860 Kansas provided by constitutional 
amendment for prohibition within that state. In the 
generation that followed, seven more states were 
added to the prohibition list, making nine states 
which by 1914 had adopted this method of dealing 
with the liquor problem. At the time that Congress 
submitted to the several states the proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, half of the states 
of the Union had already adopted state-wide prohi- 
bition. While ratification of the Amendment was pro- 
ceeding, several more states adopted prohibition. 
The liquor business has been for centuries one of those 
businesses in the conduct of which the government 
has a direct interest which warrants it in putting 
restrictions upon the personal liberty of individuals. 

“How much restriction it is wise to put on indi- 
vidual liberty is a question about which there has 
been and will be great difference of opinion. The 
habits and character of the people, the size of the 
community, the extent of the participation of the 
people in the exercise of their political right are all 
important factors in the determination of how far a 
community can go in restricting individual liberty 
for community good. 

“Tt is not my purpose to discuss in general the 
merits of prohibition as a policy. That, as I conceive 
it, is not the issue. The issue is whether it is prac- 
ticable and in the public interest to apply that policy 
to the United States as a whole through the agency 
of the Federal government. It is a problem in govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Morrow is of the opinion, in so far as I can dis- 
cover, that the Amendment was brought about, first 
of all by the manner in which the liquor people con- 
ducted their traffic, and second by the earlier deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States which 
took away from the states the right to protect their 
own borders; and that the Amendment was prema- 
ture, for an act had just passed Congress giving the 
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protection needed, which had never had a trial. 
He covered this point in his address, but, as delivered, 
he omitted as not of general interest some paragraphs 
on the legal history which are here included because 
they serve to throw much light on the Amendment. 

“Tf the several states of the Union had been wholly 
independent they would have had control of their 
own frontiers. . . . Under our form of government, 
however, the several states did not have this author- 
ity. They have no power under the Constitution to 
prevent the importation into their territory of prop- 
erty lawfully moving in interstate commerce. 

“In 1847 the Supreme Court decided the famous 
license cases which held valid certain state laws passed 
for the purpose of discouraging the use of ardent 
spirits within their respective territories by prohibit- 
ing their sale in small quantities without a license 
previously obtained from the state authorities. In 
1890, however, the Supreme Court decided that a 
state could not prevent the importation of intoxicat- 
ing liquor from another state and its sale in the ori- 
ginal package in which imported. 

“To remedy this situation, Congress immediately 
passed the Wilson Original Pack- 
age Act of 1890, which permitted 


to the Postal Act of that year, Congress made it 
an offense against the United States, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, to cause intoxicating liquors 
to be imported into any state the laws of which pro- 
hibited their manufacture or sale. The Supreme Court 
sustained the constitutionality of this law and gave it 
the widest interpretation.” 


No Magic Formula to Offer 


“The Reed amendment was passed March 3, 1917, 
to be effective July 1, 1917. The joint resolution pro- 
posing the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was introduced into the 
Senate on April 4, 1917, passed the Senate on Au- 
gust 1, 1917, passed the House on December 17, 1917, 
and was signed by the President on December 18, 
1917. In other words, the Eighteenth Amendment 
was proposed to the states before the country had 
had any experience whatever as to the effectiveness 
of the ‘Reed amendment as a step toward affording 
Federal aid in the enforcement of the laws of those 
states which chose to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

The net result of the Con- 





a state to punish a sale within 
its territory of intoxicating 
liquor imported in interstate 
commerce even though sold 
in the original package. The 
Supreme Court held that the 
law was Constitutional and pro- 
hibited the agent of a Missouri 
brewery from selling its beer 
in Kansas. But in 1912 the 
Court decided that the Wilson 
Act did not permit a state to 
prevent importation when the 
liquors were not sold but were 
used by the person importing 
them. Under this decision a 
railroad company was required 
to receive and ship beer from 


stitutional Amendment has been 
to relieve the states and the local 
communities of all responsibility 
for enforcement—even though 
there is provision for concurrent 
jurisdiction. Coupled with this 
is a resentment in some commu- 
nities against what is regarded 
as a usurpation of power. The 
start toward clearing the situa- 
tion and permitting each state 
to determine its own law would 
be, in the opinion of Mr. Mor- 
row, to: 

“Recognize clearly the fun- 
damental difference between the 
nature of the Federal govern- 





Illinois for consumption in 
Kentucky, which had prohib- 
ited liquor under a local-option 
law.” ; 





ment and the state government. 
I believe this involves a repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the substitution therefore of an 
amendment which will restore to 








Keystone View 


State Rights 


“To meet this new situation. 
Congress passed the Webb-Kenyon Act of 1913. The 
effect of this Act was to strip from intoxicating liquors 
all protection which their movement in interstate com- 
merce might possibly give them and make such liquors 
in all respectssubject tostate prohibition. The Supreme 
Court sustained the constitutionality of this law and 
refused to compel a railroad to carry liquor for personal 
use from Maryland into West Virginia contrary to 
the provisions of the statutes of the latter state. 

“The Webb-Kenyon Act did not provide for any 
Federal enforcement. It simply divested intoxicating 
liquors of their interstate character and permitted 
the states to take such action against them as they 
might choose. In 1917, however, an affirmative policy 
of codperation was adopted. By the Reed amendment 


American embassy at Mexico City. 


the states the power to deter- 
mine their policy toward the 
liquor traffic and vest in the Fed- 
eral government full power to 
give all possible codperative protection and assistance 
to those states that desire prohibition against invasion 
from the states that do not.” 

Mr. Morrow holds, as I interpret him, that since 
amendments to the Constitution must be made by 
the states, it is the states, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, that must originate any resolution 
looking toward the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

All of which is to say that Mr. Morrow presents an 
entirely unimpassioned view of the whole situation 
and a recommendation for action which may show 
the way out. If the states should refuse to repeal then 
they would have refused to repeal. He has no magic 
formula. 
































































Copper ore has in it small 
portions of other valuable 
metals, one of which is 
silver. In smelting, fumes 
passing up the stacks 
would carry off such 
metals were it not for a 
reclaiming process. The 
fumes pass through an 
electrostatic condition in- 
side the stacks, where 
solid particles pick up a 
charge and by attraction 
adhere to a lead pipe 
from which they are 
periodically salvaged. 
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waterways of copper which lay, scarcely hidden, 
along the forest trails of the Chippewas. In 
1545 Jacques Cartier had stood on the summit of the 
hill which lies behind Montreal and had been shown 
the Ottawa River flowing from the north, and had 
written: “‘The savages told us that here was the be- 
ginning of Saguenay, and that the country was in- 
habited, and that from whence came the red copper 
which they called caignetdaze.” 
Nearly a hundred years afterward Samuel de Cham- 
plain recorded: ‘“‘The Algonquin savage, one of their 
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The Copper Forty-niners 


By NORMAN BEASLEY 


chiefs, drew from a sack a piece of copper a foot long 
which he gave to me. He gave me to understand that 
there were very large quantities where he had taken 
this, which was on the banks of a river near a great 
lake. 

“He said they gathered it in lumps and, having 
melted it, spread it in sheets, smoothing it with 
stones.” 

Again, and after another century, a letter carrying 
a date line of October 11, 1735, was written. It is 
carefully preserved in the archives of the Ministére 
des Colonies, and it reads: (Continued on Page 100) 








Why Britishers in Panama? 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


NAMA CANAL” is rapidly be- 
Penne as potent a phrase as 
“Monroe Doctrine” in calling forth 
American nationalistic reactions. Our peo- 
ple are coming to realize that the Canal 


is an essential link in our national de- 
fenses and that without it we should 


British interests in the past six years 


have obtained extensive gold-mining concessions 
bordering the Panama Canal; yet practically no 
gold has been shipped out. A previous attempt to 
obtain oil rights in a territory where there is no 
known oil—and incidentally to build a canal— 
proved abortive. Such activities, though purely 
commercial in scope, are of vital interest to us 


because of their extraordinary potentialities. 


have to have a navy nearly twice the 
size of any we contemplate at present. 
“Panama” is thus coming to mean to 
American psychology what “Suez” means to the 
British. 

Any invasion of the Panama region, commercial or 
financial as well as military, is calculated to arouse 
American susceptibilities. And those susceptibilities 
have been touched from time to time of late by reports 
of a British invasion of Panama. 

There are, of course, two Panamas in the American 
mind. The one is the Canal Zone. This is in possession 
of the United States, administered by the United 
States, and defended by a sizable contingent of the 
United States Army. No foreigner has any concessions 


The shaded portions of this map indicate lands 
given under concessions to British interests in 
the Republic of Panama. The concessions call 
for various sorts of mining, but so far little or no 
mining has been done. Number 1 was obtained in 
1924; number 2 in 1925; number 3 in 1929; and 
number 4, close to our Canal Zone, this year. 


in the Zone which need cause anybody a moment’s 
worry. 

But the Canal Zone itself is only ten miles wide, 
except for a slight bulge along the Chagres River. 
Away on either side stretches the jungle of the other 
Panama—the Republic itself. It is only half settled 
and in part unexplored. And over its wastes the United 
States has but partial control. It is there that the 
question of concessions causes some disquietude. 

To understand the American reactions toward these 
operations a somewhat obscure phase of the postwar 
competition between the United States and Great 
Britain may be recalled. The World War demonstrated 
the tremendous strategic importance of oil. The 
British, whose empire was built upon coal, sensed the 
threat to their hegemony and set out to acquire the 
great oil deposits of the world which were not already 
in the hands of the United States or other powers. 

One of the instruments of this operation was the 
British Controlled Oilfields, a company the control of 
which was, at the suggestion of the British govern- 
ment, vested in seven trustees, at least two of whom 
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were agents of that government. The organizer of the 
corporation was Mr. Duncan Elliot Alves. 

In 1918 this company secured a concession covering 
seven million acres from General Tinoco, who had 
recently seized the government of Costa Rica. This 
grant conflicted with earlier American concessions, and 
the two governments immediately became involved. 
Britain recognized Tinoco; the United States refused 
to do so. Another revolution brought into being a gov- 
ernment more favorable to the American view, and 
the British concession was canceled. In due time the 
Doheny and Sinclair companies obtained grants in 
this area. 

On the other side of the Republic of Panama lies 
Colombia. Lord Cowdray secured a concession from 
the Bogota authorities as early as 1913 which precipi- 
tated American activity. It gave the British oil mag- 
nate the right to exploit 3,600 square miles of oil lands 
in any part of Colombia including the region along the 
Panama border. What was of more significance, it 
gave him the right to build a canal from the Caribbean 
to the Pacific if he so desired. That was too much 
for Washington, and there was a note of glee in 


The S. S. Oaxaca tied up to the dock at the coal 
bunkers in the Canal Zone, Panama. The frame- 
work of the coal hoist shows in the foreground. 
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Ambassador Page’s letter telling of the withdrawal 
of British support for the Cowdray proposal. 

This incident served to arouse Colombia to its own 
importance in the oil world and in relation to Panama 
Canal strategy. It saw an opportunity to play America 
against Britain and has done so ever since. Even the 
powerful influence of Secretary Mellon has not been 
sufficient to enable the Gulf Oil interests to conclude 
satisfactory arrangements with Bogota. 

The British, too, have had their troubles, but they 
have not been idle. In the spring of 1927 a certain 
Colonel Yates arrived in the Colombian capital. He 
represented the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, of which 
the British government owns the majority of the 
stock, and that government had furnished him with 
a diplomatic passport which greatly facilitated his 
contacts with the Colombian officials. 

With the help of the British legation, Colonel 
Yates persuaded these officials to look with favor 
upon a grant to the Anglo-Persian Company of a 
fifty-year monopoly of exploitation in the extensive 
national lands adjoining the Republic of Panama. 
His scheme included the right to establish air bases 
and to build an interoceanic canal. 

Washington pricked up its ears. 

But it so happened that a particularly strong oppo- 
sition to the Yates proposal developed in Colombia 
itself. Critics of the government contended that the 
constitution prohibited the cession of such rights 
to a foreign government and that the Anglo-Persian 
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Company was merely a stalking-horse for the British 
government. 

Yates saw the inadvisability of pressing his plan in 
the face of the growing hostility, and he and his 
friends among the Colombian officials decided that the 
Anglo-Persian should not have the concession. But 
there was no reason why it should not be given to 
Colonel Yates himself. And it was—a concession for 
some six million acres along the Colombia-Panama 
boundary, with a right to build a canal carefully buried 
in a maze of verbiage. 

But the opposition continued its efforts and made 
good the claim that only the Congress could make such 
a grant. A bill was immediately introduced trans- 
ferring this power to the executive. The British lega- 
tion tried to secure its passage by offering to settle 
an outstanding claim against Colombia amounting to 
$12,000,000 for half that sum if the Yates contract 
were approved. 

The result was an outburst of indignation against 
the British, and the contract has not yet been ratified. 
But the British effort, even though unsuccessful, has 
aroused suspicion and resentment. Nor were these 
sentiments modified when it was learned that Amer- 
ican oil men who had surveyed this territory reported 
that the area covered by the Yates concession contains 
no petroleum whatever. 


The Right to Mine Gold 
What, then, are the British after? Why did they 


put forth so much effort for an oil concession in a 
jungle country where there was no known deposit of 
oil? Did the fact that the land was only 180 miles 
from the Panama Canal have anything to do with it? 
These questions are as yet unanswered. 

Meanwhile British agents were active in still closer 
proximity to the Canal. A London syndicate known 
as the Panama Corporation was formed in 1925. 
Two of its principal promoters were the Earl of 
Cavan and Lord Melchett, then known as Sir Alfred 
Mond and the head of the great British chemical trust. 
Another important figure is Andrew Percy Bennett, 
formerly British minister to Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
and Panama. Of special interest, however, is the fact 
that the chairman of this syndicate is none other than 
Duncan Elliot Alves, formerly the head of the British 
Controlled Oilfields which was a party to the unfortu- 
nate Tinoco incident in Costa Rica. 

The Panama Corporation devotes its attention ex- 
clusively to Panama. The territory of the Republic 
was famed in early Spanish days for its gold; and gold 
is the avowed object of the Panama Corporation’s 
quest. 

Alves got his first Panaman concession in 1924. 
This comprised some 1,150 square miles the nearest 
point of which is about seventy miles west of the 
Canal. The next year he added 3,400 square miles in 
the other direction, along the Colombian border im- 
mediately adjoining the territory sought by Colonel 
Yates in his dealings with the government at Bogota. 

It was reported early in 1926 that the engineers of 
the Panama Corporation had discovered a rich reef of 
gold in the first concession. Mr. Alves waxed enthusi- 
astic. The following year he announced that dredges 
had been purchased and that within six months they 
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would be in operation. For some reason they did not 
appear, and in 1928 the chairman repeated his promise 
of early dredging operations and reiterated the stories 
of rich gravel finds. In 1929 he was even less definite as 
to paying operation, although he appears to have lost 
nothing of his optimism. 


Vast Territorial Concessions 


In fact, he extended the field of the company’s 
activities in that year by acquiring another large con- 
cession. This covered four or five thousand square 
miles running west from his original concession and 
included about thirty miles more along the Caribbean 
coast. The new territory had not been considered a 
mineral area of any importance whatever, and its 
acquisition further mystified those who were watching 
the movements of the company. 

Their mystification was transformed into concern 
when in February of 1930 another thousand square 
miles was acquired. For this time the Panama Corpor- 
ation received rights to land which not only crossed 
the Isthmus but for nearly twenty miles was actually 
contiguous to the Canal Zone. 

The fact that a British concern had obtained ex- 
clusive rights to well over one quarter of the area of 
the Republic of Panama was in itself sufficient to 
cause speculation. But this incursion into the immed- 
iate vicinity of the Canal was disconcerting in the ex- 
treme. There was a hurried reéxamination of the terms 
of the contracts between the Panama Corporation and 
the Panaman government. The results were only 
partly reassuring. 

The contracts are made in the name of Alves, who 
is given the “exclusive right for ten years to explore, 
denounce, and exploit mines” in the areas covered 
by the various concessions. He is to receive perpetual 
title to each mine discovered and to any mining zone 
not exceeding 2,500 acres in area. The concessions 
include all minerals except salt, petroleum, coal, and 
mineral waters. Oil is therefore out of the picture. 

The enterprise is declared to be a public utility. It 
is to be free from taxes for ten years and is perpetually 
exempt from import duties on its machinery for mining 
purposes and from export duties on its products. The 
consideration for all this is the company’s obligation 
to pay the government two per cent of the price it 
receives for all the gold it sells. 


Other Privileges Involved 


The company can develop water power, can erect 


‘ telephone and telegraph lines and radio stations. This 


despite the fact that under a decree issued in 1914 
Panama gave the United States control of radio 
throughout her territory. The company’s telegraph 
and telephone lines may be connected with those of the 
Republic, and Alves is empowered to use his own or 
other codes on such lines. 

There is further authority to construct aqueducts, 
power lines, roads, and tramways. If it erects electric 
stations it must furnish electricity to any towns within 
a mile and a half of its mines. And its roads must con- 
nect with existing public roads. Police supervision of the 
area of the concessions is in the hands of police ap- 
pointed by the nation but paid by the concessionaire. 
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The transfer provisions are of special interest. The 
contracts can be transferred to a syndicate but not 
to a foreign government. If a transfer is made to 
a foreigner he must agree not to “make use in any 
form of diplomatic intervention.” Neither Alves 
nor the Panama Corporation appears to be so re- 
stricted. 

Now all these provisions are reasonably consistent 
with the requirements of an ordinary commercial 
company. But there are several aspects of the matter 
which demand explanation. 


Lavish Expenditures 


The Panama Corporation has an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000,000. Of this at least $2,500,000 have 
been subscribed. Estimates of Americans on the isth- 
mus as to the amount actually expended thus far vary 
from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000. And after six years of 
operation on this scale, no gold has been shipped 
except a few samples for test purposes. The return is 
wholly out of proportion to the moneys which have 
been expended on the project. 

The fact that Lord Melchett and others connected 
with the syndicate are men who would not lend their 
names fér improper purposes discourages the idea 
that the Panama Corporation is a mere stock-selling 
venture. The lavish expenditure and the connection 
with the company of men who have been so closely 
associated with the industrial expansion schemes of 
the British government lend color to the claim that 
there is government support somewhere behind the 
Panama Corporation. A further tie with previous 
governmental strategy as exposed in the Yates plan 
for a canal in Colombia is found in the effort of Mr. 
Alves in 1928 to obtain the permission of the Panaman 
government -to build a trans-isthmian highway. This 
project was blocked by the United States by virtue of a 
clause in the Panama Railway charter which gives the 
railway, now the property of the United States, certain 
exclusive rights in this respect. 

Whether or not the directors of the corporation are 
agents of the British government in any official sense, 
Americans living in the Canal Zone see a fairly obvious 
connection between the lavish entertainment extended 
by Alves to Panaman officials—to say nothing of the 
fact that some of them have at one time or another 
been on the payroll of the Panama Corporation—and 
the hostility toward the United States which has been 
evident on more than one occasion. 


Panama’s Growing Hostility 


The actual granting of concessions one after another 
to a British corporation is itself some evidence of this 
humor. But the chief concern is deeper. America’s in- 
terest in the Canal both from the commercial and the 
strategic point of view is so important that in the 
event of a crisis it would unquestionably be held para- 
mount to every other consideration. By the force of 
geographical and political circumstances overwhelm- 
ing in their nature, the fate of Panama is inseparably 
linked to the United States. If the United States were 
involved in a war with any naval power, a hostile or 
even a neutral Panama would be inconceivable. 
Panama owes her existence as an independent state to 
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American action, and the bond thus created is in- 
dissoluble. 

Yet the Panaman Congress has refused to ratify a 
new treaty, recognizing the existence of this fact, 
which was negotiated between the two governments 
in 1926. This was an attempt to revise the earlier 
treaty of 1903, but it served to set off a series of anti- 
American diatribes which make strange reading in the 
light of the history of the Isthmian Republic. Panaman 
politicians apparently see some value in the Colombian 
precedent of playing off Great Britain against the 
United States. Is it possible that this precedent was 
pointed out to them at one of Mr. Alves’ elaborate 
dinners? 

In any case, there is an unfortunate synchronization 
of the “purely commercial” activities of Mr. Alves 
and a growing political antipathy toward the United 
States among Panaman officials. It is but a step from 
this situation to the fear which has been expressed by 
Americans on the Isthmus that the acquisition of these 
concessions in immediate proximity to the Canal has 
a military significance as well. 

It is pointed out that it would be possible to bring 
into the concessions, almost within sight of the Canal, 
an appreciable number of knock-down airplanes la- 
beled as mining machinery. High explosives could be 
brought in in the same manner “for mining opera- 
tions.” A sufficient personnel for the operation of such 
planes could be gathered as engineers and superinten- 
dents. 


Where Vigilance is Called For 


But suppose this should happen and we should 
arrive at the point of military conflict with Great 
Britain. What could these planes do? They would have 
to slip by our own aerial and other defences in the 
Canal Zone—supposed to be adequate—and drop 
enough bombs at vital spots to put the Canal out of 
service. 

That this would be an exploit of the greatest mili- 
tary value to Great Britain, were she at war with us, 
must be admitted. That there is a bare possibility of 
using the concessions—and using them successfully— 
for this purpose is also conceded. But it must be said 
just as emphatically that up to the present no evidence 
has come to light which would indicate any attempt 
to use the concessions for other than commercial pur- 
poses. 

So far, then, the activities of the Panama Corpora- 
tion are on firm ground. If they overstep the line 
which divides commercial from political or military 
activities, the Washington authorities will be justified 
in taking, and doubtless will take, prompt action to 
restore them to their proper sphere. 

Such is the significance thus far of the British activ- 
ity in Panama. Even though it is wholly commercial, 
it must be the object of continuous suspicion because 
of its military potentialities. It is unfortunate in the 
extreme that at the very time when President Hoover 
and Prime Minister MacDonald are exerting them- 
selves to put the relations between their countries on 
the most friendly basis, there should be a British 
project in a region as vital to us as Panama which, 
however innocent its purpose, demands a watchfulness 
amounting to suspicion on our part. 


& 





Will the Election Help or Hinder? 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


IHE most important midyear election in decades 

will be held this month, with twenty million 

people determining whether control of Congress 
shall be, retained by the Republican party or pass to 
the Democratic party. Approximately this number of 
voters will go to the polling places in every corner of 
the land to revamp the personnel of the national 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States, electing all 435 members of the lower chamber 
and 35 of the 96 members of the upper branch. 

Tabulation of returns on election night will reveal 
whether President Hoover will have a Congress the 
majority of whose members will codperate with him 
during the two remaining years of his present term 
or whether there will be a majority antagonistic to 
him, with partial paralysis of legislation an inevitable 
result. Herein is the significance of the contest, with 
the people themselves making the decision. 

The election commands nation-wide interest that 
rarely attaches to an off year not only because of the 
tremendous stake but because the division of strength 
between the dominant parties is uncertain, with party 
lines torn to shreds in numerous states. The Republi- 
cans are naturally desirous not only of retaining con- 
trol of Congress but of keeping their losses to the low- 
est possible minimum. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, with prospects seemingly brighter than in recent 
years, are striving to register great gains, knowing 
that victory now will permit forecasts that they will 
take over control of the government in 1932. 

History shows that the party in power, whether 
Republican or Democratic, is likely to experience 
difficulty in a midyear contest. This was as true half 
a century and more ago as it has been since the turn of 
the century. As far back as 1874 the Republicans lost 
the House because of the panic of the year previous; 
their majority in the Senate was cut in half also. 


Swing of the Pendulum 


Four years later, the middle of the Hayes term, the 
Democrats captured the Senate for the first time since 
the Civil War and retained control of the House. A 
Democratic landslide in the House occurred in 1882, 
Arthur’s midyear, but the Republicans held a margin 
of four votes in the Senate. In 1886, when Cleveland 
was President, the Democratic plurality in the House 
was reduced from 42 to 19. 

Although the Republicans won both the presidential 
and congressional elections of 1888, they lost the 
House two years later by the most overwhelming 
defeat they have ever experienced. The panic of 1893 
took the House from the Democrats the following 
year, when Cleveland was again President. Victory 
came to the Republicans in the historic contest of 
1896, but in 1898 their advantage in the House was 
reduced from 72 to 22. 

Roosevelt, magnetic though he was, had his troubles 
in offyear elections as have his predecessors and his 


successors. Republican pluralities in the House 
dropped from 45 to 29 in 1902 and from 114 to 58 in 
1906. In the great battle of 1910, when Taft was 
President, the Republicans lost the House, because of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and the Democrats also 
captured ten seats in the Senate. The upset of 1914, 
midway in Wilson’s first term, was equally spectacu- 
lar, the Democratic majority in the House being 
reduced from 163 to 38, a loss of 125. 

Wilson, with two years of his second term remaining 
to him, pleaded in 1918 for a Democratic victory— 
and the Republicans carried both branches of Con- 
gress. Harding was hard hit in 1922, when the Re- 
publicans lost 75 seats in the House; but no more so, 
insofar as control was concerned, than was Coolidge 
in 1926, when the Democrats took seven seats in the 
Senate, making the division in that body 48 Re- 
publicans, 47 Democrats, and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 


Gains for the Democrats 


The foregoing statistics offer proof that the midyear 
elections are often disastrous to the dominant party, 
although not always taking away its control of Con- 
gress. The review demonstrates, too, that the losses 
in Congress are the more noticeable when elections 
follow or come during periods of economic disturb- 
ance. As regards this year, they indicate that the 
Democrats have an excellent chance, because of the 
drop in prices of speculative stocks beginning last 
November, the business recession, unemployment, 
and the low price of wheat. 

There is no Republican but will admit his party 
must suffer some losses this year; no Democrat but 
will predict gains for his party. The difference of 
opinion comes regarding the extent of the gains and 
losses, with the verdict left, as it should be, with the 
people of the land. 

Republican admissions are made because of the 
tremendous landslide by which President Hoover 
carried the country two years ago. He swept every 
state in the North, East, and West and broke into the 
South, taking into office with him Republican con- 
gressmen and, in a few instances, senators from close 
or normally Democratic districts or states who could 
not have defeated their Democratic opponents without 
his powerful assistance. These members who are up for 
reélection have neither the President heading their 
ticket nor a landslide to aid them. Some will win, but 
others face almost certain defeat. 

Democrats see not only the advantage of the off 
year but other advantages as well. They anticipate 
gains because of the reaction incident to the lessening 
of business activity in the East and to the troubles of 
agriculturists in the West. They see an excellent 
chance to reduce the nominal Republican majority 
in the Senate and to take control of the House. 

Thus we get to the statistics of the never ending 
contest for power. The Senate, as constituted at 
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present, has 56 Republicans, of whom 42 are regulars 
and 14 insurgents; 39 Democrats; and 1 Farmer- 
Laborite. With 49 a majority, the Democrats must 
hold all their present seats and capture 10 now oc- 
cupied by Republicans, if they are to count on 
assuming control. 

It is of course possible for them to accomplish 
such a feat, but it is hardly a probability. They prob- 
ably will lose one of their members, possibly two. Any 
such loss or losses will be offset by gains which they 
will make at the expense of the Republicans. If a guess 
is to be made at this time, it is that they will have 
three or four more members during the next two years 
than they have had in the past two years. 


Thirty-five Senators 


The extent of their gains depends significantly upon 
the attitude assumed by a majority of the people who 
exercise their right of franchise in certain sections of 
the country, rather than in the country as a whole. 
Similarly, these same voters will determine the extent 
of the problems, indeed the extent of the accomplish- 
ments, of the Administration for the next two years. 
Although 34 states will elect senators—33 one each 
and Kansas two—the real battling is limited to 9 
states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. Others are staging lively contests, of course, 
among them Ohio, Delaware, and Minnesota. 

New Jersey would most certainly have been in- 
cluded in the first group but for the result of its 
primary. The nomination of Dwight Morrow, financier 
and diplomat, by the Republicans causes its elimi- 
nation. He is regarded as almost unbeatable. He gives 
promise of becoming an increasingly great figure. If 
President Hoover does not care to succeed himself, 
and perhaps if he does, Morrow will be the subject of 
wide speculation for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1932, providing, of course, he captures 
the senatorship now. 

With a single exception, Iowa, each and every one 
of these states has a Republican incumbent to-day, 
placing the party in power at a greater disadvantage 
than usual, for it has little opportunity to offset any 
losses by capturing seats now held by Democrats. 
With the exception noted, the Democrats have little 
to fear. 


First Woman Candidate 


Of all the 34 states electing senators, 20 are repre- 
sented by Republicans and 14 by Democrats. All but 
two of the 14 Democratic states are in the South, 
where Democratic victory is little more than a for- 
mality. In Alabama, of course, Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin, who was read out of the party because of his 
opposition to Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency, is 
running independently against the regular nominee, 
John H. Bankhead, thus seeking to retain the seat he 
has held for a decade. It would be a defeat for the 
Democratic party in the state should Heflin be suc- 
cessful, but it would have no bearing on the political 
complexion of the Senate itself, for he is as much a 
Democrat to-day as he has been at any time since he 
first came into public life. 
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The Republican party must stand or fall in the 
North, East, and West, where the voters are not nearly 
so regular in their political affiliations as are the people 
in the South. An issue bobs up and party lines are 
split. A single instance may be cited, with prohibition 
the issue this time. Illinois is normally a dominantly 
Republican state. Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
congresswoman-at-large and a daughter of that noted 
war horse, Marcus Hanna, is the Republican sena- 
torial nominee. In a clear-cut contest with her Demo- 
cratic opponent, former Senator James Hamilton 
Lewis, she should have little difficulty in winning, 
even though she is the first woman ever to aspire to 
election to “‘the greatest deliberative body in the 
world.” 

But a third candidate, another woman incidentally, 
has entered the contest—a dry who has been stirred 
to action because of the “backsliding” of Mrs. 
McCormick. Although a dry herself, Mrs. McCormick 
announced that she would respect the wishes of a 
majority of the voters on this most controversial of 
issues. She made the statement presumably to keep 
within her fold wet Republicans who might have been 
attracted otherwise to the standard of her Democratic 
opponent, who has been a wet all of his life. 


A Three-cornered Fight 


She reckoned not with the possibility that a third 
candidate might enter the field independently and 
take the dry Republicans away from her. It is con- 
ceivable that the three-cornered contest will be dis- 
astrous to her, with the result in Illinois being the 
same as was the result in New York in 1926, when, 
in an exactly parallel case, James W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
as promising a man as has gone to the Senate in years, 
was retired to private life. The Illinois dry has no more 
chance of winning than had the New York dry who 
eliminated Wadsworth, but it is possible for her, by 
taking votes away from Mrs. McCormick, to give a 
plurality to Lewis, who, it is noteworthy, is fully as 
wet as she is dry. 

It is such conditions as this that increase the chance 
of the Republican party to suffer some losses. How- 
ever, it will hardly be deprived of its nominal control 
of the Senate. With most observers estimating the 
losses at not more than three or four, it appears that 
the Republicans will be able to organize the Senate. 
Let it be said that however much fur may fly over 
legislation, the insurgents are as regular as the arch 
conservatives when it comes to organization, for the 
reason that committee chairmanships and ranking po- 
sitions are as enticing to them as to the regulars. 
Unless there is a wholly unforeseen upset, the Senate 
for the next two years will be Republican in name if 
not in fact. 

It is quite apparent that the Democrats see a bet- 
ter chance of capturing the House than the Senate, 
even though to do it their total gains must be ever 
so much greater than in the upper branch. Because 
of the landslide of 1928, the Republicans have enjoyed 
the overwhelming majority of one hundred since the 
House began its extra session a year ago last April. 
If the Democrats should make a net gain of 54 on 
election day, then they would take control of the 
House for the first time since 1918. (Continued on Page 126) 
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cessful flight of Von 
Gronau and his fellow 
Germans from Berlin to 
New York by way of 
Iceland and Greenland 
shows the potential im- 
portance of the route. 
The United States, most 
vitally concerned, must 
bestir itself or be out- 
distanced in the race to 
develop these islands as 
airports. At right—A 
fjord in Greenland. 











Stepping Stones to Europe 


By EARL 


stunts seem to run in cycles. A few years ago we 

had the great rush to the arctic that saw the 
flights of Wilkins and Amundsen and Byrd and the 
tragedy of the Italia. Then came the fever for trans- 
atlantic flying, in which a few achieved their aims and 
the rest were lost in the ocean. Four expeditions have 
just returned from the antarctic. 

Now comes sudden interest in Greenland. A German 
expedition under Professor Wegener has climbed to 
the interior ice cap, equipped for a year’s stay. A 
British expedition sponsored by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society will spend two years in Greenland’s waters 


Fr stants oem to movements and_ sensational 


HANSON 


and on the ice cap. Captain Bob Bartlett and his 
American associates have for the past summer been 
working on the east coast of the island. The Rumanian 
meteorologist, Dr. Dumbrava, with a French ex- 
pedition, has recently been asked by the Danes to 
leave the east coast of Greenland, where he had ex- 
pected to work for a year. 

Early in August the fourth meteorological expe- 
dition from Ann Arbor, under the direction if not the 
command of Prof. W. B. Hobbs, sailed for a year’s 
work on the Greenland ice cap. This, with the work 
of the Germans, the British, the Norwegians, and the 
Danes—the two last named being just as real as the 
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Each new transatlantic flight brings 
nearer the day when regular com- 
mercial flights will be practical. So far 
the Germans have been most active in 
laying plans and securing concessions 
for future routes. The map shows pos- 
sible tourist lanes of the future. 


that most of his meteorological work of 
this year would be directly concerned with 
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the problems of that traffic. It is hard to 
determine just what international compli- 
cations lie behind Denmark’s interruption 
of his plans, but it may at all events be 
taken as indicating the jealous guardian- 
ship the Danes exercise over their arctic 
playground. 

The only nation working in Greenland 
this year that is paying no attention at 
all to the possibilities of the far northern 
flying route is the United States, which 
has not only done most of the pioneer 
work on it but is the one most intimately 
concerned. For if the projected British line 

















others, even if only haphazardly reported—and in- 
cluding what the French and Dumbrava may already 
have done, means that six expeditions are simul- 
taneously concerned with Greenland. 

What do they all want? Bartlett’s American ex- 
pedition was frankly and definitely archeological in 
character, but the work of the others promises to have 
a far-reaching effect on the commercial life and trans- 
port of our times. The British, with an airline between 
Winnipeg and London in mind, have embarked on the 
most thorough study of the Greenland-Iceland flying 
route ever undertaken. They are using Shackleton’s 
old ship, the Quest, carrying complete meteorological 
equipment, planes for local survey flights, and dogs 
for travel on the inland ice. 

The Germans, who will form the first expedition 
ever to winter on the inland ice, are primarily con- 
cerned with pure science. They want to measure the 
thickness of the ice by geophysical means, and perhaps 

to throw added light on their leader’s world-famous 

theory of continental drift. But the New York pa- 
pers report that they will also collect for the 
German government data of value to the far 
northern aviation project. The mere fact that 

no scientific expedition worthy of the name 
would neglect to gather meteorological 

data at a place where they are so badly 

needed means that Professor Wegener, 

whatever his professed purpose, will 

do work of incalculable value to 

the problem of future air traffic 

between America and Europe. 

Dr. Dumbrava, who has 

been in East Greenland be- 

fore and is keenly alive 

to the possibilities of air 

traffic over Greenland 

and Iceland, told me 


between Winnipeg and London is commer- 
cially feasible, then a line from Chicago to 
London is ten times as feasible because of the larger 
amount of payload available. And if by chance such a 
line is wanted for military purposes, then we are at 
least equally concerned in it with England. 

Certainly the sensational intercontinental flights of 
recent years, ending in Kingsford-Smith’s, Costes’s, 
and Von Gronau’s ventures, have demonstrated that 
future commercial transatlantic flight by plane lies 
over Greenland and Iceland or via the Armstrong 
seadrome route, or both. There is an obvious differ- 
ence between the commercial range of a plane and its 
technical range: if a machine has to make too long a 
nonstop flight, the amount of fuel it has to carry makes 
too great an inroad on its payload capacity. 


The Armstrong Seadrome Route 


The far northern route, across northern Canada to 
Labrador or Baffin Land, thence to a field or two in 
Greenland, on to Iceland, the Faroes, and finally 
Copenhagen or London, not only offers geographical 
points for landing fields but also lies on approximate 
great circles between several pairs of important cities. 

The projected Armstrong seadrome route, over 
stable floating platforms, has of late loomed as a 
competitor. Crossing the Atlantic in southern waters, 
via Bermuda and the Azores, the Armstrong project 
has by far the better weather conditions—safer as 
well as more pleasant, both in winter and summer. 
But eight seadromes will be required for its operation, 
at a cost of some fifteen million dollars. It is probable 
that for the price of one or two of them the far northern 
route can be sufficiently safeguarded with landing 
fields, weather observatories, and radio equipment 
to be entirely feasible at least in summer. 

An Armstrong seadrome, moreover, has nothing of 
its own to offer an airline by way of payload. Every 
passenger, every piece of mail taken off has first to be 
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carried on. Northern Canada, Iceland, and the Faroes 
are all undergoing at present a period of commercial 
expansion, with its resultant growth of passenger and 
mail traffic. The chances are that Greenland will not 
much longer be able to hold out against a similar 
opening up and that every point on the far northern 
route will offer something of its own to the loads of 
the planes. 


Ice-cap Landing Fields 


The matter of distance, too, plays an important 
part. For flight between New York and northern 
Europe there is little choice between the two routes in 
this respect, the small saving in distance via the 
northern one being more than offset by the better 
weather conditions farther south. But the fact that 
New York is our principal ocean port and the goal of 
most transatlantic flyers does not mean that com- 
mercial planes cannot carry cargoes from the Middle 
and Far West directly from Chicago to Europe. For 
Chicago-London service the far northern route lies 
almost on a great circle and is therefore the 
shortest one available. 

Both the seadrome route and the other es- 
cape entirely the terrible fog regions off the 
Grand Banks—the graveyard of trans- 
atlantic flyers, where an almost perpet- 
ual “pea-souper” is created by the 
meeting of the cold Labrador cur- 
rent with the Gulf Stream. The 
Greenland-Iceland route, however, 
lies across a spot where similar condi- 
tions create another dangerous fog belt. 

At Denmark Strait, between Greenland 
and Iceland, the Gulf Stream again meets 
a cold current, making fog unavoidable. 
But nobody knows how high this fog is— 
perhaps it can be flown over by commer- 
cial planes. In any case, Denmark Strait, 
at the point most desirable for air cross- 
ings from a meteorological point of view, is only about 
two hundred miles wide. The visual radio beacon de- 
veloped by the U. S. Bureau of Standards has been 
proved effective for a distance of one hundred miles 
in keeping planes on their course. One beacon on the 
Greenland coast and another on Iceland could guide 

flyers safely through the danger zone. 

Some of the objections raised to the technical 
practicability of the project simply demonstrate 
the ignorance of the men who raise them; others 
bring up questions of vital importance to 
those who are now doing the research work. 
What if the flyers should be forced to 

land on the “terrible’’ Greenland ice 

cap? They would in all probability 

find what Hassell and Cramer found 

and what Rasmussen and Nansen, 

Peary and Koch and De Quer- 

vay learned before them—that 

the ice cap is the world’s 

greatest natural landing 

field, flat and hard asa 

billiard table. Only at 

its edges is it serrated 

and chaotically 


quite 


Greenland types. Their 
homeland has assumed 
a world importance 
undreamed-of 
until recent years. 


rough, and only in 
its center is it soft and 
unpacked by the wind. 
The altitude of the 
plateau, from six to eight 
thousand feet, is of course 
an obstacle, requiring lighter 
loadings to give higher ceilings, 
but the normal weather conditions, 
insuring a permanent tail wind, are 
a decided advantage. Those who have 
read Professor Hobbs’ volume on Glacial 
Anticyclones will know that, except dur- 
ing periods of storm, the surface winds al- 
ways blow from the center of the ice toward 
the sides, with the air at higher altitudes blow- 
ing in the opposite direction. All surface obser- 
vations made to date bear out this theory, and all 
men who have crossed the ice cap have found at 
the center, under the vertically descending column of 
air, an area of soft, unpacked snow. Planes crossing 
Greenland in either direction have only to change 
their altitudes to be sure of tail winds. 
An obstacle to flight over Greenland that may 
be serious is sleet. While this forms on the 
wings only within a certain very small range 
of temperature near the freezing point, it 
is practically certain that a plane flying 
in summer will encounter that range 
at some spot in its sudden changes 
of altitude or in its crossing of Den- 
mark Strait. Just how great and how 
lasting the danger is are other matters 
for the meteorologists to work on; mean- 
while engineers are trying to overcome the 
difficulty by mechanical and other means. 
The commercial practicability of the 
route is another matter that calls for care- 
ful study. The German flyers, under the 
command of Captain von Gronau, who 
have just flown the route, used the obsolete 
old seaplane that carried Amundsen from the vicinity 
of the pole in 1924. They were reported in one of the 
New York papers as having been under direct orders 
from the German government. 


Von Gronau and His Mates 


But the apparent nonchalant ease with which they 
made the flight means as little as the failures of their 
predecessors. Professionals, with the nine-day duration 
and the many weather difficulties in mind, may easily 
conclude that the commercial establishment of the 
route is out of the question. Experts who know their 
Greenland weather simply take it as another indi- 
cation that the commercial route probably lies farther 
north, along the arctic circle, where meteorological 
conditions are far less turbulent than at the southern 
tip. And geographers bemoan the fact that the flyers 
came to New York instead of following the great- 
circle course to Chicago. 

The feasibility of the far northern route, then, is 
still up in the air; but the fact remains that the Ger- 
mans are doing everything in their power to gain 
exclusive control of it, while the United States, vitally 
concerned, remains apathetic. 
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It is an open secret in the 
aeronautical circles of two con- 
tinents that the Lufthansa has 
long been interested in the project. 
They have collected all the data avail- 
able and studied them from all angles. 
Their apparent decision, as reported to 
me by one reliable Icelander and one gov- 
ernment official in Washington, is that the 
route seems feasible once it is provided with the 
same safeguards in the form of radio stations and 
weather observatories that such lines as the T.A.T. 
find necessary, but that present traffic expectations 
do not warrant the expense of installing and main- 
taining these safeguards. 


Commercial Flight in Iceland 


Present activities of the Germans indicate that my 
informers were correct. They have certainly not given 
up or even shelved the idea. In 1928 the Icelandic 
Aviation Company was formed for internal com- 
mercial flight across Iceland. A few paltry thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock is owned by the Icelanders; 
the rest by the Lufthansa, which operates the service. 
For at least the first season’s operations the company’s 
activities, carried on with one plane and no spare 
engine, were little less than a joke. In most countries 
where aviation has no railroads to compete with, as in 
northern Canada, it is a commercial success; in Iceland 
it was an utter failure. 

Nothing daunted, however, and in spite of the fact 
that it had no competition whatever, the Lufthansa 
applied to the Icelandic parliament for exclusive rights 
to commercial flight. The request was denied, and the 
Germans immediately set about improving their 
service. 

At present they have two planes in Iceland—and 
are still demanding exclusive rights and a govern- 
ment subsidy that somehow does not seem to be 
forthcoming. 


Longing Eyes on Greenland 


Personally I find it hard to believe that a people 
like the Germans, known for their frugality as well as 
their technical skill, would maintain a service so 
inadequate as to be costly, simply because Iceland 
needs transportation. Much easier is it to subscribe 
to the idea, widespread in Copenhagen as well as 
Reykjavik, that the ultimate aim is the possession 
of exclusive rights to commercial flight at the focal 
point of the Greenland-Iceland route, which would 
practically give them control over the entire route. 

Pending further bickerings with the Icelandic 
government, and perhaps a shift or two in that 
nation’s political parties and policies, the Ger- 
mans are showing that sudden interest in 
Greenland which led to Professor Wegener’s 
expedition. 

Whether the British will do anything 
to gain exclusive control of the route 
remains to be seen. In case the re- 
sults of their expedition make 
them believe it to be of stra- 
tegic value, we may certainly 


expect them to do something 

about it. The histories of Gi- 

braltar, Malta, and Singapore give 

eloquent evidence of the British 

policy of controlling the key positions 

of the world for naval bases, and we 

have no reason to believe that they will 

not extend that policy to apply to strategic 
air bases. 

And the position of Greenland in interna- 

tional affairs is becoming increasingly insecure. 

Denmark is holding Greenland for the benefit of 
the native population—as an Eskimo reservation and 
an arctic laboratory, to which no foreigners are ad- 
mitted except on guaranty of good behavior and for 
purposes of approved scientific research. 

The attitude of the Danes is praiseworthy from a 
humane and a scientific point of view, but in this day 
of economic determinism no nation can feel secure in 
holding land without developing it commercially. The 
Norwegians—a race of fishermen, as contrasted with 
the Danes as a nation of farmers—have long been 
clamoring for possession of Greenland on the grounds 
of economic needs, and they have at last been granted 
the right to establish a fishing station on the east coast. 
A small but vociferous minority in Iceland has been 
raising a mighty howl about that nation’s rights to 
Greenland, on economic as well as historical grounds. 


International Maneuvers 


I have mentioned before, in the pages of World’s 
Work, that the United States once thought of buying 
Greenland for political and strategic reasons—in order 
to flank Canada on the Atlantic side. And now 
Canadian papers are urging that Canada buy Green- 
land, giving as reasons the geographical proximity to 
the island’s rich fishing waters, and the rather foolish 
one that the Greenland Eskimos are supposed to have 
migrated originally from Canada. 

The situation affords chances for interesting specu- 
lations. Are the discussions in the Canadian papers 
simply vague ramblings of idle minds, or does the 
present British expedition indicate that there is some 
solid policy behind them? It may be significant that 
Canada is codperating in that expedition by making 
a survey of those parts of Canada that are affected by 
the hypothetical flying route. If the Norwegians 
should negotiate for the purchase of Greenland, would 
Great Britain stand idly by and let them acquire 
those regions that geographically belong to the Ca- 
nadian fisherman? 

If things come to a showdown, will the United 
States regard Greenland as a geographical part of the 

American continent, calling for effective applica- 

tion of the Monroe doctrine? 

The establishment of the Greenland-Iceland 
flying route to Europe is a matter of time— 
the project only awaits further technical 
developments. The advent of the airplane 
has made Greenland of real potential 
importance to world powers, and the 
next ten years should see some far- 
reaching political maneuvers 
with regard to that strategically 

placed island. 
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And They Lived Unhappy Ever After 


The tariff—and how they, the 


American people, were saddled with a politi- 


AID the President, 
before the present 
tariff bill became 

law: “It would seem to 
me that the test of neces- 
sity for revision is in the 
main whether there has 
been a substantial slack- 
ening of activity in an industry during the past few 
years, and a consequent decrease of employment due 
to insurmountable competition in the products of 
that industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new 
basis of protective duties. We did that seven yearsago.” 

And again: “‘In determining changes in our tariff 
we must not fail to take into account the broad inter- 
ests of the country as a whole.” Looking at the present 
bill and recalling these words, one is reminded of 
Voltaire’s classic estimate of the Holy Roman Empire 
of his day, which he deemed to be neither holy, 
Roman, nor an empire. Similarly, our national eco- 
nomic policy in tariff making is neither national, 
economic, nor a policy. 

A general tariff bill is a hodgepodge of conflicting 
interests, a product of logrolling and favor swapping. 
Over and above these conflicting interests lowers a 
dense fog of inherent complexities and confusions. Our 
tariff makers are up against the brevity of human life, 
the limitations of the human intellect, and the em- 
barrassment of having to attend to a few mundane 
matters other than the tariff. Twenty-one thousand 
items of import have to be considered by our customs 
officials—each item clamoring for individual consider- 
ation. One might as well hand over the latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in twenty-four vol- 
umes running about a thousand pages each, and say to 
the 531 men who compose the Congress of the United 
States: ‘‘Familiarize yourselves with the facts herein 
set forth.”” The debates on the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill ran to two thousand, seven hundred printed pages 
in the Congressional Record. 

No wonder these sorely beset men sometimes lose 
their bearings in the vast sea of details. Take the 
matter of classifications. Is the so-called water chest- 
nut which grows on the root of a Chinese lily a root, a 
nut, a fruit, or a vegetable? Is roasted pumpkin seed a 
manufactured or unmanufactured article? If the 
former, it should take a duty of twenty per cent; if 
the latter, a duty of ten per cent. 

The debate on tannic acid ran to ten columns in the 
Congressional Record, although imports are negligible. 
A robust man could almost carry the whole year’s 
import on his back. One senator made an impassioned 
plea for reducing the duty on tannic acid, which sells 
for about 42 cents a pound, in order that poor people 
might secure relief from the great burdens imposed 
upon them by manufacturers of medicine. At this 
stage of the debate another senator called attention 
to the fact that a pound of tannic acid contains more 
than eleven hundred doses. If, therefore, the duty 


cal hodgepodge, the framing of which 
dragged on into a midsummer night’s bad 
dream. A few slices of the heavy tariff cake 
that are without doubt indigestible, and a 
word of comment as to the best purgative. 


should be reduced as pro- 
posed from 20 cents to 18 
cents a pound, ailing hu- 
manity would save about 
one five-hundredths of 
one cent on every dose of 
tannic acid. As to the 
revenue to the govern- 
ment, a reduction of two cents per pound would sub- 
tract from the yearly revenue to the government the 
sum of $5.50. 

Tariff inquiries branch out fanlike. What’s to be 
done with turmeric, that East Indian herbaceous 
plant sometimes confounded with Tasmanian stink- 
wood? Shall we tax at the water’s edge spunk, tagua 
nuts, curry powder, tamarinds, tombstones, truffles? 
We would certainly appear to have a plentiful do- 
mestic supply of fossils, leeches, and human skeletons, 
yet the new tariff bill permits these articles to cross 
our borders as freely as a migratory bird. These 
samples serve to convey a hint as to the enormous 
complexities, dubieties, and vexations that beset the 
problem of tariff revision. 

These periodical upheavals are a sore trial to Con- 
gress and a severe strain upon the business of the 
country. In truth, tariff revision has become an in- 
tolerable job for part-time mortals. The work will 
come to be done more and more by specialists—by 
men who make it their life work. Congressional tariff 
revision is the most perilous of all political under- 
takings. The accumulation of grievances and in- 
equalities forces Congress every eight years or so to 
undertake the ticklish job of tariff revision. Tariff 
tinkering is like the grave—it takes but never gives 
back. It serves to make one-term congressmen and 
sometimes, as in Mr. Taft’s case, one-term Presidents. 

Any intelligent, unbiased man running through the 
new tariff bill may detect scores of injustices, inequali- 
ties, illogicalities. But it won’t do to indict the entire 
American Congress for unintelligence and unfairness 
in tariff making. Probably one third of the increased 
rates in the new bill are directly contrary to the 
national interest; but Congress, in legislating a new 
tariff, does not legislate primarily for the national 
interest. It legislates for a multitude of local interests. 
Senators and congressmen depend for their political 
life not upon the vague abstraction which we call the 
nation but upon living men and women who place 
crossmarks on pieces of paper known as ballots. 


Olive Oil, Tomatoes, and Cheese 


ET an illustration or two be given of how the 
i parochial interest prevails over the national 
interest: 

A circumscribed region in southern California pro- 
duces approximately 150,000 gallons of olive oil a year, 
or about 1} per cent of our needs—barely enough to 
supply the demands of those fussy bachelors who 
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pride themselves on their ability to concoct salad 
dressings. The remaining 98% per cent we import from 
Mediterranean countries. Expansion of the domestic 


industry is strictly defined by limitations of soil and © 


climate. For the protection of this small olive-oil 
business, confined almost entirely to a single con- 
gressional district, the consuming public pays $6,000,- 
000 a year in duties on imported olive oil. An out-and- 
out subsidy of $100,000 a year to the California 
producers would probably help them more than the 

3 ¢ per pound tax which has been levied on alien 
olive oil. 

Italy grows a small, firm-fleshed, red tomato hardly 
bigger than a small plum. These tomatoes bear little 
resemblance either in size, flavor, or appearance to 
the large field tomato grown for canning purposes in 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Indiana. American buyers 
of Italian descent want the Italian plum tomato and 
can’t be made to prefer the watery American field 
tomato no matter what the difference in price. But 
the American tomato grower doesn’t believe in con- 
sulting the Italian palate. The new tariff bill increases 
the duty on imported canned tomatoes 233 per cent 
over the Fordney-McCumber rate. 

All this in the face of the fact that Italy owes us an 
enormous debt which she can’t pay in money but must 
pay if at all in services or goods. Already the balance 
of trade is $80,000,000 against Mussolini. The Italians 
buy goods from us to the extent of $180,000,000 a 
year, as against $100,000,000 of purchases by us. 
Italy is as full of complaints against our tariffs as the 
country is full of Black Shirts. The Italians can’t 
understand why we raised the duty on their exported 
sheep’s milk cheese when no sheep’s milk cheese is 
produced in the United States. Perhaps on the theory 
that if superior foreign cheeses such as Gorgonzola 
and Brie are made expensive enough, American cheese 
eaters with one accord will consume larger quotas of 
Wisconsin cow’s milk cheese. 


The New Theory 


_ substitutional theory of popularizing a do- 
mestic inferior product by depriving American 
consumers of a superior foreign product is carried to a 
reductio ad absurdum in the efforts of farm organ- 
izations to obtain a duty on bananas. We do not grow 
bananas for commercial purposes in this country, but 
according to the new substitutional doctrine earnest 
farm uplifters demanded a duty on bananas in the 
effort to increase the sale of American-grown apples. 
Happily, Congress avoided slipping on this particular 
banana peel. 

Jute we cannot produce in this country, but the 
professional farm relievers prayed long and mightily to 
Congress for an increase in the old duty of three 
tenths of a cent per pound. We import about 900,000,- 
000 pounds of the stuff annually for the manufacture 
of cheap, fine string and bagging material. The pro- 
ponents of a high jute duty argued that if the imported 
stuff were made more expensive, manufacturers would 
turn for their raw material to American raw cotton. 
Some statistician, however, came forward with the 
estimate that the increased cost to the cotton growers 
themselves of substituting cotton fiber for jute burlap 
in baling cotton would run to $7,000,000 annually. 


These serious proposals to lay a tax upon bananas 
and increase the jute duty probably represent the high 
water mark of protectionist proposals in this country 
for all time. 


Slapping Our Own Face 


x FRAMING a tariff bill Congress is compelled to use 
the telescope through the wrong end, or rather, it 
must fix its eye microscopically upon local demands 
rather than telescopically on the horizons of trade. 

Our present problem is not so much to make as to 
sell goods. Big industry in America, almost without 
exception, is overbuilt to the needs of domestic con- 
sumers. As an American economist happily puts 
it, ‘In this export business, we cannot sell briskly and 
antagonize briskly at the same time.” 

Take the case of Canada, our best customer, buying 
from us $900,000,000 in goods as against our $500,000,- 
000 purchases of Canadian goods. The new tariff bill 
raises the duty on such important Canadian products 
as soft lumber, shingles, milk and cream, butter, maple 
sirup, maple sugar, lean cattle, pork products, po- 
tatoes. Well and good. But some of the increases are 
gold-brick duties which carry maximum irritation 
while conferring minimum benefit. 

The new tariff bill raises eggs-in-the-shell from eight 
to ten cents per dozen. This inimical gesture against 
the foreign hen will have no great effect on our do- 
mestic egg market, since we import something less 
than 300,000 dozen eggs annually, principally pickled 
duck eggs from China, as against a domestic produc- 
tion of considerably over 2,000,000,000 dozen eggs. 
This means one foreign egg to about 7,595 domestic 
eggs. Anybody who thinks that this musty celestial 
duck egg is a menace to the domestic fresh-egg market 
has never been a table guest in select Chinese house- 
holds of San Francisco and New York. 

Let us turn from Chinese eggs to Argentine corn. 
The corn tariff has been raised from fifteen cents to 
twenty-five cents a bushel. We import corn chiefly 
from Argentina, but the entire business from all 
countries amounts to only about one million dollars in 
value, with the volume of imports (1928) one fiftieth of 
one per cent of our national production. We dominate 
the whole world when it comes to corn production. 
The Argentine corn we import serves its purpose as 
a feed for pigeons and other small fowl. 

We have mentioned only a few countries toward 
whom we have taken particular pains to make our- 
selves objectionable. We print in an accompanying 
box a list of countries which have registered protests 
against our tariff wall. Whatever the new tariff bill 
may be, it is not an international trade promotion 
measure. It is not even what it sets out to be—a 
measure of relief for the farmer. 


How We Have Helped the Farmer 


ONGRESS was called together by Mr. Hoover to pass 
C a new tariff bill, largely because farm organizations 
and such senators as Borah were demanding farm 
relief. The general idea was to equalize the tariff 
positions of farm and factory. One must admit that 
many of the high duties on agricultural products are 
not effective, since we are on a heavy export basis in 
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these particular commodities. Other duties are gold- 
brick or bread-pill specifics which confer, like Carlyle’s 
trip to the Louvre, “only a faintish good but perhaps 
no harm.” Still others are a positive detriment. An 
almost unlimited field exists for the exercise of injury 
to the farmer through raising the rates on manu- 


factured commodities. 


If one wanted to be a bit satirical he might run 
through the new tariff bill in a generous effort to detect 
compensations to agriculture in lower duties on im- 


ported articles. Under the new 
bill the farmer pays more for 
his shoes, harness, saddles, and 
leather belting; but his wife 
can get her uncut diamonds 
and diamond dust into the 
country absolutely free. The 
farmer has to pay more for his 
shovels and spades, but he can 
import his joss sticks and 
images of Chinese deities ab- 
solutely free. Of course he 
must pay more for the soft 
wood lumber which __border- 
state farmers have been ac- 
customed heretofore to bring 
in free from Canada, but he can 
import his tagua nuts and 
pichurim beans without paying 
a cent of duty. His building 
materials, such as brick, ce- 
ment, shingles, and lumber, 


and a similar foreign competing article. It was the 
duty of the Commission under the law to suggest a 
rate of duty to the President that would equalize these 
differences in cost of production. If a man’s business 
were suffering because of the competition of Italian 
straw hats or Indian pig iron or Chinese rugs, nothing 
could be suggested in the way of relief until an effort 
had been made to ascertain the cost of production of 
the foreign article. 

It is a difficult and ticklish undertaking to ascertain 
production costs on foreign 








We Protest! 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 

Bahamas 
Belgium 
Bermuda 

British Honduras 
British India 
Canada 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 





have been taken from the 


soil. What are the costs of 
Chinese rugs woven by women 
and children who sleep under 
Irish Free State their looms and subsist daily 
Italy on a bit of dried fish and a 
Japan few spoonfuls of rice? What 
Latvia did it cost to produce the wool 
Mexico out of which the yarn was 
Netherlands spun? Who knows? Costs of 
Newfoundland production, even if obtainable, 
Norway are not a true indication of 
competitive strength or weak- 
Persia ness. Goods are often sold 
Portugal below cost, and some goods 
Rumania such as Wedgwood china and 
Spain Paris gowns sell on a prestige 
Sweden rather than a cost basis. The 
Switzerland old process was slow, cumber- 
Turkey in Europe some, and unsatisfactory. To 
United Kingdom this was added the resentment 
of foreign countries. France 


Paraguay 


Uruguay 














and Argentina have expressed 





free list and he must pay 
more for his modest home and his silo, but let him re- 
flect that under the new bill he has the privilege of 
bringing in skeletons and fossils absolutely free of 
duty. If any farmer is not satisfied with one skeleton in 
his closet he is now in a position to have two or three 
without paying a cent to the Federal treasury. 


Flexibility—the Silver Lining 


Sc to the future, it seems clear that the old 
system of tariff making is destined to fall by its 
own weight. About everything that is useful in govern- 
ment is the product of evolution, with roots striking 
deep into the past. The American people have dis- 
played a positive genius for adapting their political 
machinery to the expanding needs of our great western 
industrial civilization. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was set up to relieve Congress of the intoler- 
able burden of railway rate-making. The I. C. C. has 
earned its place in our public laws system. We hear 
little talk now about returning to the old days of direct 
congressional control. 

Overwhelmed with the intolerable burden of tariff 
rate-making, Congress set up a commission in 1922 
with the power to suggest, after exhaustive investi- 
gations, changes in particular tariff items. Congress, 
beset with doubts and misgivings, was niggard in its 
original grant of power to the old Tariff Commission. 
It was fettered from the beginning by the mathe- 
matical formula of production costs. All it could do 
under the old law was to ascertain differences in pro- 
duction costs as between a particular domestic article 


their resentment in a concrete 
way by forbidding all investigation work of Tariff 
Commission agents within their confines. In short, 
the law tied the hands of its own creation. 

Congress has now been more merciful and has 
written into the new law provisions for liberalization 
and complete reorganization of the old Commission. 
Under the new law the Commission is permitted to 
accept in lieu of foreign costs the wholesale selling 
price of the foreign commodity and its invoice value 
over a representative period. 

All this constitutes a long step forward in scientific 
tariff making. It cuts the time and expense of investi- 
gations in half. From the standpoint of competition 
sounder results may be had as to the impact of such 
competition by the price at which goods are offered in 
a common market over a representative period. The 
peon who raises a crop of flaxseed in Argentina puts it 
on the world market for what it will fetch. What this 
bushel of Argentine flaxseed sells for at a particular 
time at Liverpool or New York bears no exact relation 
to the cost of its reproduction. 

We'll never live to see the tariff taken out of 
politics any more than we'll live to see any other 
major subject of public interest taken out of the 
arena of public discussion, but some of us may live 
to see partisanship taken out of tariff making. If a 
smoothworking mechanism could be set up for the 
scientific and judicial correction of individual inequalli- 
ties in tariff rates as they crop out, one doubts whether 
we should ever again see the Congress of the United 
States engaged for eighteen months in the arduous task 
of general tariff revision. 





Miracles in Coral and Mud 


rotifers with a bit of the green scum in which they 

dwell from the edge of a Maine pond bottom to a 
city museum, enlarge them a million times, and set 
them up for everybody to see in all their activities of 
life, I should feel that I had performed an astounding 
miracle. 

If I could move thirty-five feet of living coral reef, 
weighing many tons and alive with jeweled and fan- 
tastic fishes, from the Bahamas, submerge it in its 
setting of unbelievably blue tropical water amid 
romantic islets soft with waving palms, and erect it, 
complete, in the center of Manhattan Island, with 
the endowment of actual life, I should qualify as a 
supreme magician. 

I have not the power to do these things, but at least 
it is the ambition of the modern marine curator to 
come as near as possible to realistic reproduction 
of the wonders of oceanic life in the halls of his mu- 
seum. To-day’s citizen, saturated with newspapers, 
magazines, books, camera, movietones, and radio, re- 
lives vicariously the experiences of explorers, while the 
modern museum utilizes all these and then “goes one 
better” by re-creating portions of the world of life in 
as nearly lifelike form as knowledge, money, and skill 
can accomplish. 


i I could transport a darting crowd of microscopic 


By ROY WALDO MINER 


Curator of Marine Life, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, N. Y. C. 


Many write of collecting 
fierce jungle animals. Dr. Miner’s story 
is different. The objects of his search 
range from microscopic animals, such 
as shown here, to masses of coral weigh- 
ing several tons. His explorations are all 
under water—murky Maine ponds and 
the blue home of gayly colored fish and 
savage gray sharks of the Bahamas. 


Museum expeditions which undertake to investigate 
the life of the seas experience unusual difficulties. 
The- living creatures that form their objective are 
immersed in the ocean, which obscures their activities. 
They are often soft-bodied, translucent in texture, 
and of delicate substance, and, though beautifully 
tinted, their colors are fugitive and difficult to pre- 
serve. In the museum of bygone days, one could see 
long rows of jars containing pale and distorted speci- 
mens pickled in alcohol or formalin, the travestied re- 
mains of the beautiful creatures of the deep. Repulsive 
in appearance, they gave no clue to the average visitor 
regarding their appearance in life. The modern mu- 
seum studies these animals in their actual habitat 
and constructs models of wax, glass, celluloid, and 
other materials, colored from nature. These give the 
visitor a more accurate idea of the truths of nature 





MIRACLES IN 


than he could possibly obtain in any other way, short 
of taking to the compound microscope or diving hel- 
met himself. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to conduct 
a number of expeditions for the American Museum of 
Natural History along our own shore from New Bruns- 
wick to the West Indies to secure material for ex- 
hibits of marine invertebrates and to design and direct 
the construction of the groups based on them. 


In a bit of water at the edge of a woodland frog 
pond. The large saclike object is a plant that traps 
and then devours microscopic animals. A rotifer 
colony is seen clinging together by the toes. In life, 
the wreaths of hairs, or cilia, around the heads move 
rapidly and give the illusion of rotating wheels. 
When the animals were first observed it was 
thought they bore moving wheels on their heads— 
hence the name rotifers. The principle of the 
wheel has apparently never been applied in Nature. 
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The creation of modern museum groups, especially 
those relating to the animals living in pond or sea, 
demands a more or less protean nature in the curator 
charged with the work. 

This is illustrated by two groups which I have 
been building simultaneously for the Museum, and 
which I shall describe in this article. One deals with 
the microscopic life of a few drops of pond bottom, 
and the other with thirty-five feet of coral reef. To turn 
repeatedly from one to the other of these two groups 
involves a series of psychological somersaults fit for 
a modern Gulliver. 

These groups are known respectively as the rotifer 
group and the Andros coral-reef group. In the one, the 
microscopic life of a cubic half inch of pond bottom is 
represented enlarged cubically one million times, 
while in the other the visitor stands on the sea bottom 
and gazes into a tangled forest of coral, the branches 
of its marble trees rising to the water surface, sixteen 
feet above, while gayly colored fishes flit through them 
like birds in a weird tropical jungle. 
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Each of these groups was approximately seven years 
in course of construction. In both enterprises, a tube 
was an essential factor in studying the life concerned. 
In the case of the rotifers it was a microscope tube, 
with the eye of the observer at the upper end and 
a complicated microscopic world at the other. In 
the case of the corals it was the Williamson sub- 
marine tube, down which we crawled. We went to the 
cold fresh-water lakes of New Jersey and Maine to 
hunt the rotifers; we voyaged to the summer isles of 
the Bahamas to wander among the corals. 


Denizens of the Pond 


The tiny creatures known as rotifers are particularly 
abundant among the sphagnum, bladderwort, and 
water thyme at the quiet edges of woodland ponds. 
Their acquisition is a simple matter to one who knows 
their habits. 

If you look carefully among the water plants until 
you see long fronds of bladderwort or masses of 
sphagnum floating near the surface, you may know 
you are in the home of the rotifer. Gather these plants, 
place them in fruit jars filled with pond water, and 
screw down the lids. Later, place some of the plant 
sprigs in a few drops of pond water under the micro- 
scope, and a wonderful world of living creatures leaps 
into view. The tiny sprigs have grown into trees of 
fantastic appearance. Their delicate, threadlike stems 
have become transformed into translucent green 
trunks an inch or more in diameter. The water swarms 
with microscopic creatures darting hither and thither, 
or browsing over the surface of the bladderwort. Many 
of these tiny denizens are rotifers. 

A rotifer is a little top-shaped creature with a wreath 
or circlet of moving hairs around the top of its head. 
These hairs are in continual motion, lashing the water 
successively around the circlet, but so rapidly as to 
give the illusion of a continuously rotating wheel. In 
fact, the microscopists of the seventeenth century, who 
discovered these animals, thought that they actually 
bore rotating wheels on their heads, and so called them 
rotifers, or wheel-bearers. 

There are about a thousand different species of roti- 
fers known, differing in many details, but their basic 
structure is the same. Sometimes the coronal wreath is 
prolonged into petal-like lobes, causing the animal to 
look like a living flower. In other cases it is divided 
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Dr. Miner and the inventor prepare to descend 
the Williamson tube to the bottom of the Andros 
coral reef for study and sketching. The crystal 
clearness of the water makes for good visibility. 
Members of the expedition rightly considered it 
a great treat to be allowed to descend the tube. 


into two “wheels.” Some rotifers are free-swimming, 
their whirling circlets drawing them through the 
water like airplane propellers. Others are stationary 
and build beautiful tube-shaped homes for themselves 
of spherical bricks of transparent mucus. Some of these 
live in clustering colonies, others are solitary. 

Many of the rotifers feed on still more minute 
creatures such as protozoa, and even on one another, 
while certain species feed on the contents of plant 
cells. The whirling motion of the ciliary wreath, in the 
case of the carnivorous rotifer, draws small creatures 
and food particles down into the animal’s throat, where 
they are torn to pieces by pincerlike throat-jaws and 
passed on to the thick-walled stomach to be digested. 

The creature is so transparent that all its organs 
are clearly seen through the body wall, and even the 
process of digestion may be watched. Some of the free- 
swimming rotifers pounce suddenly upon their prey, 
extruding their throat-jaws like a pair of tongs to seize 
it. Others crawl up the stems of the pond scum, deli- 
cately piercing each cylindrical cell with a round hole 
and pumping out the spiral chlorophyll body by a 
sucking motion of the throat-jaws. Still others cling 
together by their toes, forming a ball-shaped colony, 
and swim through the water by means of the com- 
bined motion of their cilia. 

These are some of the many features displayed in 
the finished rotifer group as it is now installed in the 
Museum. To make it possible, each component part 
was studied through the microscope and drawn from 
life by the Museum artists in the field. Then the draw- 
ings were brought to the Museum, and glass models 
were constructed to scale to reproduce their delicate 
transparent appearance in life. 

The most marvelous feature of the exhibit is this 
glass construction, which is installed before a window 
so that every delicate internal organ is clearly visible. 
The rotifers are swimming about pursuing their 
customary activities, and no constructional features 
are apparent. 


Under Bahaman Waters 


By way of contrast, let us now perform our “ psycho- 
logical somersault”’ and turn to our thirty-five feet 
of coral reef. 

To obtain this exhibit the writer sailed for Nassau, 
in the Bahamas, in early June, 1924. In Nassau, con- 
tact was made with J. E. Williamson, the owner of the 
famous submarine tube, by means of which for many 
years he has made motion pictures from the ocean 
floor in the quiet waters near Nassau. About two 
weeks were devoted to organizing, outfitting, and 
provisioning an expedition and raising a crew of 
natives. Finally, in mid-June, we sailed for Man- 
grove Cay on the island of Andros, about sixty-five 
miles away. 
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These were pre-hurricane days. Sleepy Nassau 
was embowered in tossing plumes of coconuts and 
waving casuarina pines. Royal palms stood like sen- 
tinels, while here and there the poincianas flaunted 
rich masses of orange-red bloom against the luxuriant 
green of the terraced hills. 

Our fleet sailed through a world flooded with color. 
The deep ultramarine blue of the tropic sea contrasted 
with the snow-white breakers booming over the long 
line of the outer reef and the emerald green of the 
slicks marking the sand bars. As we approached West 
End we headed into the setting sun. Gradually the 
glory before us softened into the dusk of evening, and 
then the moon rose. It was at the full, and a silvery 
effulgence flooded the open waters. New Providence 
sank behind the horizon. The light of the moon paled 
the stars, and navigation was simple. In the shadow 
of our boats the sea broke in lines of pale luminescence, 
while here and there splotches of light suddenly 
appearing in the dark waters proclaimed the presence 
of luminous jellyfish and squid. 

At daybreak we were off the reefs of Andros. The 
low-lying shore stretched north and south as far as 
the eye could reach, marked by long lines of the in- 
evitable coconut palms. Before us was the narrow 
entrance, with the surf boiling over the jagged teeth of 
two small rocky islets which stood guard. 

As we drew near the shore we could see a small 
settlement of palmetto-thatched houses above which 


A hook from a floating hoist is attached to 
a large piece of coral destined eventually to 
rest in New York. The sling is drawn taut; 
then to wait for the next big wave, which by 
its enormous power will raise the pontoons 
on its crest and jerk the coral loose. Sharks 
often came close to the helmeted divers 
but never tried to interfere with operations, 


floated the British jack. A mile to the northward the 
red roof and white walls of the commissioner’s resi- 
dency rose among the groves of coconut. As we landed 
a shout went up, and we saw the white-clad figure of 
my old friend, Commissioner Forsythe, running down 
to welcome us. 


Through a Plate-glass Window 


Long and lanky, with sun-browned features and 
drooping mustache, he seemed to fit exactly the part 
of a British colonial official in the tropical wilds, com- 
bined with a touch of Robinson Crusoe. Except for a 
couple of missionaries and stragglers, he and his wife 
are the only white people on the island. Here, they 
represent His Britannic Majesty among a Negro popu- 
lation of about six thousand souls, governing them 
with firm but kindly power, dispensing justice, medi- 
cines, advice, and comfort with equal impartiality. 
Hearing him say that he officiated at their weddings, 
my wife asked him how he could marry so many. He 
replied that he married all he could, and the rest ‘“‘just 
got along”’! 

When the weather permitted, we towed the sub- 
marine tube through one of the channels to the outer 
side of the reef, securing our barge by three large 
anchors in front of the barrier. Then down went the 
tube through the bottom of the barge, and we crawled 
through it to the floor of the sea to gaze out at the 
wonders of the deep through the plate-glass window. 

I shall never forget my first sight of the barrier reef 
from the window of the chamber. I seemed to be look- 
ing into the heart of a dense forest of stone trees, their 
massive saffron-tinted branches, tipped with white, 
rising from zigzag trunks to the water’s surface 
twenty feet above. The water was so transparent and 
the sunlight so brilliant that we could look one hun- 
dred and fifty feet through the interlacing limbs before 
their outlines melted into the pearly blue mist of the 
watery fog. 
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The coral group under construction in the 
American Museum. Forty tons of coral 
were secured in all. Here the great twelve- 
foot specimen, two tons in weight, is being 
supplied with elaborate steel supports. 


Clearings in the forest were floored with 
golden nuggets of Porites coral, suggesting 
treasures thrown overboard from some pirate 
galleon in the days when buccaneers plied 
the Spanish Main. Mushroomlike posts of 
Orbicella, capped with gray-green and pink, 
stood about like sentinels, while in the fore- 
ground the entire sea bottom bristled with 
the menacing points of staghorn corals. Fra- 
gile fan corals thrust upward their delicate, 
lacy points, while everywhere sea fans, sea 
plumes, and sea bushes waved their fronds 
in stately fashion in dense masses of . ma- 
genta, purple, brown, and yellow. 

In and out among the corals darted living 
jewels—Chromis fishes flashing with sap- 
phire; jacks, barred with black and yellow; 
red and white striped squirrel fishes; and 
graceful angel fishes rivaling the peacock in 
brilliant blues and yellows. Now and then, gro- 
tesque trumpet fishes and grisly jewfishes 
prowled into view to lend their somber pres- 
ence to the strange beauty of the scene. 











We sketched and photographed this coral 
world as thoroughly as time and weather 
permitted, taking motion pictures of every phase. 
With the aid of diving helmets we descended to the 
sea bottom and half swam, half walked between 
the coral growths and among the darting and swarm- 
ing fishes. Picking out the corals we desired, we 
fastened chains or ropes about them and attached 
these in turn to a hook lowered from the chain hoist 
on the floating pontoons. After everything was secure, 
we signaled to the men above to draw the sling taut 
and waited for the next big wave to come rolling in 
from the open sea, when its enormous power would 
raise the pontoons on its crest and jerk the heavy 
coral masses loose from the sea bottom. The speci- 
mens collected in this way were often of large size, 
the record being a huge coral tree, measuring twelve 
feet in length and weighing two tons. We secured 
forty tons in all. 


A Strange, Fantastic World 


We had some experiences with sharks, though 
apparently these dangers are often overrated. Not 
once did they bother us while in diving helmets. 
They would swim around a bit and then recede into 
the distance, either regarding us asa part of thescenery 
or being disturbed at the clouds of silvery bubbles 
issuing from our helmets. Our most interesting ex- 
perience occurred when a party of us were going 
ashore across the lagoon in one of our lifeboats, which 
was equipped with a fairly powerful engine. A large 
shark followed us for some distance and then ap- 
parently decided that our propeller was a particularly 


desirable fish! At any rate, the shark made a sudden 
dart. The blades caught him under the jaw and threw 
him clear of the water. We could see the gash in his 
jaw as he fell back and disappeared in a pool of blood. 
He wrought havoc to the boat. We all felt the shock 
of impact, and the engine stopped. On investigation 
we found the rudder unshipped, the propeller shaft 
bent, and the stuffing box in a leaky condition. 

By the time our tons of coral specimens and bag- 
gage had been transferred safely to New York we had 
been away from the Museum just eight weeks and had 
successfully accomplished every object of our un- 
usual expedition to the bottom of the sea. It took six 
months to clean and prepare our huge collection of 
corals for coloring. It took more months for our artists 
to restore the appearance of the original living coral, 
by coating the stony skeleton with wax and oil colors, 
painstakingly applied . 

Finally we started raising our corals into the area 
set apart for the group. An ironworker was employed 
to build up steel girders in odd shapes and positions 
and anchor our overhanging trees and domed coral 
heads where they belonged. We had to give the im- 
pression of weird growths extending out unbelievably 
in a dense watery atmosphere—and to accomplish it 
in the open air, where weights are weights. 

When the last touch has been added, the visitor will 
see displayed a life-size replica of a portion of that 
strange and fantastic world of the ocean floor of which 
so little is actually known that it forms the last great 
area of the earth to be penetrated and mapped by the 
adventurous explorer. 








F or the good of our 
own people we allow too many 
Mexican peons to cross our bor- 
ders. Their many children, with 
low standards, remain unas- 
similated ingredients in the 
melting pot. Congress must 
act. A peon family can take a few 
blankets, a frying pan, and some 


beans and exist indefinitely. 
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Peons Need Not Apply 


By C. M. GOETHE 


President of the Immigration Study 
Commission, Sacramento, California 


NTO the population mass of the United States, 
across the Rio Grande, is pouring a flood of 
Mexican peon blood. A part of this dark stream 


flows legally across the line. The greater part of the 
influx takes place without the law—and also without 
any appreciable effort on the part of the government 
to stem the tide. The “wet Mexicans” slip across the 
river at night, keep traveling for a time, lose them- 
selves in one of our forty-eight states, and become 
the fathers of born-on-the-soil offspring, whose right 
to American citizenship cannot be denied. 

By far the greater number of these incoming Mexi- 
cans are hybrids. Their white strain may be +, 25, or 
sy The rest may be Amerind (American Indian), 
Negro, or a mixture of the two. Now our national com- 
mon sense has caused us to take note of a menace— 
socialand industrial—in hybridization. This instinctive 
caution, as it applies to transatlantic sources, was 
translated into legislation in the Quota Immigration 


Acts. These have done much, as far as Atlantic ports 
are concerned, to block immigration from non-Nordic 
areas of Europe. 

There seems to be at Washington, however, no 
force powerful enough to place Latin America under 
the same quota we maintain against even Nordic 
Europe. Danger is none the less real because we are 
separated from it by a river instead of by an ocean. 

After the Senate, by more than a three-to-one 
majority, had passed the Mexican quota bill, and after 
Chairman Johnson of the House Immigration Com- 
mittee is reported to have had in May, 1930, an eight- 
to-one vote ready on the floor to enact it, somehow it 
was not allowed to come to a vote. This occurred de- 
spite our having approximately three million American 
Amerind peons already in our midst. 1929 California 
births were one-sixth Mexican peon. There are in 
California public schools which, once 100 per cent 
white, are now 80 per cent Mexican peon. 
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Meanwhile the peon continues to come and to breed 
among us. He is of a colored race—either wholly or 
partially Amerind. His standards are those of a 
Chinese coolie. He can take a blanket, a frying pan, 
and a few beans and exist indefinitely. His code of 
morals increases his undesirability. It is as different 
from the dominant American one as black is from 
white. He is superstition-bound and has the revenge- 
ful instinct of the savage. 

The percentage of criminals among this group is 
high. California prison statistics show that 60 per cent 
of the entire number of violations of prison laws and 
rules are charged to Mexican prisoners. And Cali- 
fornia has almost as many Mexican prisoners as 
the entire prison population of two American states. 

It is interesting to inquire into the underlying causes 
for this vast immigration from Mexico. The peon 
leaves his home and seeks a new one in the United 
States for the same reason that motivates any other 
emigrant—he thinks he can do better here than he 
can outside our borders. And his hope is almost in- 
variably justified. The peon can and will labor for a 
fraction of the wage necessary to the self-respecting 
American. His very docility makes him attractive to 
a certain type of American employer. 

But sooner or later we pay, in ways that are im- 
portant, for our cash saving in the matter of the daily 
wage. The peon, even before he becomes a parent to a 
brood of hybrids, is undesirable, both sociologically 
and economically, as a national son-in-law. He threat- 
ens our hard-won standards of sanitation. With the 
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winter peak of unemployment even the pan of beans 
sometimes becomes unobtainable. Disease spreads 
among the then undernourished, thoroughly exploited 
peon population. Tuberculosis, venereal infection, 
amebic dysentery, smallpox take their toll. And 
pestilence is no respecter of persons; Americans suffer 
too as Mexicans constantly break quarantine. 

An unvaccinated American of the writer’s acquain- 
tance contracted, at a county hospital, smallpox from 
a Mexican case there. In another case a Mexican left 
his quarantined home illegally. Two contracted small- 
pox thereby. Both died. Before dying, they passed 
the disease on to ten others. Of these three more died. 
Thirty days in jail was the only possible penalty for 
the original quarantine breaker. 

There is also the matter of differential birth rates. 
The average American family has three children. 
Mexican laborers average between nine and ten chil- 
dren to the family. At the three-child rate a couple 
would have twenty-seven great-grandchildren. At the 
nine-child rate 729 would be produced. Twenty-seven 
American children and 729 hybrids or Amerinds! 
This feature of the situation is vitally important in 
taking thought for the future years. 

There is in America a growing conviction that the 
House of Representatives should pass a Mexican 
exclusion act which will place Mexican immigration 
into the United States on a par with that of other 
foreign, non-Nordic countries. And when the American 
voter really concerns himself with a national problem 
the result of his thinking is, sooner or later, action. 


Anthony Fokker 


A a oe i. airplanes 
By WALTER TITTLE 


of the staff at the offices of the Fokker Air- 

craft Corporation in a tone of slight despair. 
“No,” is the reply. ““He was in three days ago, but 
he’s not here now.” 

In the ample space provided for transaction of busi- 
ness at the corporation’s headquarters there is no 
private office for Anthony Fokker—no office at all, 
in fact. When he feels that it is necessary he comes, in, 
perches for a few minutes on the desk of some other 
official or worker, delivers what is on his mind in 
rapid-fire sentences interspersed with quip and jest, 
and vanishes into thin air, perhaps with someone 
else’s hat, or no hat at all. 

Anyone who might take it upon himself to follow 
would have need, almost literally, of wings. Fokker 
gets about at an incredible rate of speed, whether by 
swift motorcar (he drives his own), airplane, hydro- 
plane, or yacht. 

One reason why he spends so little time in any office 
is that although he has his test pilots for the purpose, 


eg you seen Mr. Fokker to-day?” asks one 


he insists on doing all final testing himself. He is not 
content to settle down and manufacture a proved 
product, but is constantly experimenting; and his 
idea of experimentation is not one confined to the 
laboratory. His impatient spirit is eager to discover 
what the new ship will do, under all conditions, in 
the air. The inspirations he has not only are the result 
of careful mathematical calculations beforehand, but 
are often largely a matter of hunch. He /eels things 
about planes, checking up with his mathematics, 
afterward as well as before. By looking at a not too 
successful aircraft, he can usually tell its faults off- 
hand and give a diagnosis of its ills which, if fol- 
lowed, will correct the difficulties. 

To go back to the logical beginning of our story: 
Anthony Herman Gerard Fokker was born in 1890 
at Kediri, in Java, 

Dutch East Indies. 
His father, a wealthy 
coffee planter, retired 
in 1896 and returned 
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ANTHONY 


with his family to his native Haarlem, in Holland. 
Young Tony Fokker was put to school there, but his 
restless disposition, to use his own words, “‘ prevented 
my being at school for more than one hour at a time, 
with the result that as a pupil I was a failure. Owing 
to the tremendous amount of time I spent away from 
school I had plenty of leisure 
for getting interested in avia- 
tion. Wilbur Wright’s first 
flights in France were a strong 
factor in my decision to go in 
for flying.” 


An Attic Workshop 


“As I wasa bad boy as far 
as my school record was con- 
cerned, it was difficult for me 
to convince my father that he 
ought to buy me an airplane. 
He had plenty of money, but 
I couldn’t convince him. He 
said to me, ‘I will never buy 
you an airplane.’ The only 
thing left for me to do was to 
build one myself. Eventually I 
did build one, and taught my- 
self to fly in it.” 

His first beginnings were 
made in the time stolen from 
school, in an improvised attic 
workshop. Mechanics fasci- 
nated him. In those early days, 
before such things were to be 
had from toy shops, he built 
a complete electric railway 
system, one that would oper- 
ate to perfection. He kept as 
many as half a dozen trains in running order, building 
his own stations, track signals, and switch controls. 
He also constructed small steam boilers, some of which 
worked and some of which exploded, mechanical boats 
which either functioned properly or made excursions 
to Davy Jones’s Locker, and other machines that he 
is sure were more of a menace to life and limb than 
were his later ventures in aviation. In these daily 
experiments he evidently exhausted his capacity for 
serious mistakes sufficiently to have them pretty well 
out of his system when he came to the responsible 
work of building aircraft. 

While still in his teens young Fokker built a gas 
engine with a single cylinder, concocting in a crude 
way his own spark plug and carburetor. In the light 
of later knowledge he says that he understands now 
perfectly why it was that the machine did not run; 
but, for the life of him, he cannot figure out why it 
did not blow up. 

He was under twenty-one when he completed the 
construction of his first airplane, and it flew. He tried 
to sell the machine to the military government at 
Berlin, as an engine of value in war. But—‘‘ They 
felt that it was a good thing to break your neck with,” 
said Fokker. 

In 1912 he went to St. Petersburg and entered his 
plane in the Russian military competition. He won 
the competition but was still in need of a market. 
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“The big thing that I achieved in going to Russia,” 
Fokker continued, “was that the German govern- 
ment became very much interested after my success 
there, and put me on my feet with orders, and with 
students and schools. Before the war I built up a 
very nice business in Germany, having about one 
hundred and fifty men in my 
employ. I was only twenty- 
two and thought of nothing 
but aviation. I did not think 
of politics or war, and had no 
preference for any country. But 
when the war came I received 
great assistance from the Ger- 
man government, with the re- 
sult that the conclusion of 
hostilities found me with a 
group of factories employing 
three thousand men. But, with 
the conflict over, my organiza- 
tion soon went to pieces. 

“Returning to Holland from 
Germany,” he continued, “TI 
made a new start with the 
material, machines, and money 
I had saved and, quite shortly, 
succeeded in developing a good 
business there. I thought then 
that commercial aviation was 
still a long way off. The en- 
gines were not so dependable 
as they are now, and long- 
distance flying seemed but a 
vague dream of the future. I 
had no great confidence in the 
immediate possibilities of com- 
mercial aviation, but, as_ the 
market for military planes be- 
came pretty well saturated, a movement began in 
the direction of commercial development. 

“T said to myself: ‘Now is the time to steal a march 
on the other chap. I will get into this thing at once.’ 
I was the first to build a five-passenger closed plane. 
It looked so big then that I wondered if it would 
ever leave the ground, but the results were all that 
could be desired, and we produced more of them that 
proved to be very efficient.” 


Invading the Commercial Field 


“Our success with this venture caused all the other 
manufacturers to abandon their military planes and 
jump into the commercial field. We sell our planes 
now in more than thirty countries, and have license 
agreements with eleven more where our military 
types are built under the supervision of our Dutch 
company.” 

Mr. Fokker came to America on the invitation of 
the military attaché of the American legation at The 
Hague, the military contingent being interested in 
the types of planes that he was producing. His re- 
ception in America was a cordial and encouraging 
one, netting him a $200,000 order for his airplanes, 
which was repeated when he returned the next year 
and increased to $250,000 the year after. The orders 
were filled successfully, one of the first of the ships 
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built being the one that carried MacCready and 
Kelly across the continent in twenty-six hours. 

The American government demanded that he build 
a factory here if the orders were to continue; he built 
it in competition with the big American companies, 
investing a great deal of capital. There was consider- 
able uphill work at the outset. But when commercial 
aviation finally started here it went in leaps and 
bounds. Capital was more easily secured, and Fokker’s 
business here grew rapidly. Later his concern entered 
a combination with the General Motors Corporation. 

With all of his interests on a well-organized basis 
Fokker finds things a bit humdrum in comparison 
with the earlier days of struggle. 


No Use for a Time Clock 


“‘When a business is established,” he said to me, 
“the fun ceases, pretty much. I become the handy 
man of the organization then, only untangling the 
snarls! My practical experience is always at hand, 
however, and there is no task, essayed by any of my 
workmen that I cannot do myself. Their spirit of co- 
operation has been excellent. I ask much of my em- 
ployees. They must stand ready day and night for 
any service that is required of them. But I give them 
their example, as I demand the same of myself. None 
of my employees has ever been under contract, yet 
all the important men have stuck by me, never de- 
serting to competitive firms. When times of business 
depression came I have carried them along. Thus 
I have a dependable skeleton staff that I can always 
rely upon. 

“You can see from what I have told you that I 
cannot be a man of routine and regular hours. My 
duties make that impossible. The time clock can 
have no place in such varied duties as mine. I tackle 
my probletis in my own way, and solve them. I get 
furious if I am told ‘It can’t be done.’ 

“They say I’m a lucky fellow and always get good 
breaks. I have had some good breaks, but plenty of 
bad ones, too. I had no business education, no col- 
lege education or financial training. I learned every- 
thing by hard experience, and that is the most expen- 
sive school in the world. It has cost me millions. The 
financial side of the business never interested me, and 
in the early days I left it all to the care of a financial 
aide, with the result that terrible mistakes were made. 
In investing, too, I plunged into enterprises about 
which I knew little. The losses were great. I was a 
lamb, an easy victim to the other man’s game. But 
I learned from my mistakes in time.” 


“Where's Your Father?” 


“But you were very young at that time,” I inter- 
posed, “‘and could hardly be expected to have a talent 
for finance along with all the rest.” 

“Yes, I was young; in my early twenties when 
the first business grew to large proportions,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘When visitors came to see Mr. Fokker, they 
frequently asked, when I confronted them, ‘Where is 
your father?’ Once a military committee from Aus- 
tria came, and I showed them around. They seemed 
impatient after a time. Finally one of the officers 
said, ‘This is all wonderful and very interesting, but 
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now we want to talk with some responsible person 
about business!’ They thought I was the young son 
of the proprietor.” 

Other anecdotes that Fokker told about his long 
career in aviation were both interesting and amusing. 
Upon one occasion he was demonstrating the stability 
of his commercial planes to the air ministry in Eng- 
land. 

“I was to prove to them,” he said, “‘that my planes 
could be stalled in the air without danger, that they 
could either stop, or lose speed to the point of stop- 
ping, from turning the nose of the plane up and climb- 
ing at a high angle until the plane all but stopped. 
I had with me General Brancker, and the crack test 
pilots of his staff. The plane was loaded to its ca- 
pacity of eight passengers, and General Brancker 
occupied the other pilot seat beside me. From time 
to time I pulled the plane up into a steep angle of 
ascent until its speed was reduced to the point where 
any other plane would have lost control, slid over on 
the wing, and fallen in a dangerous spin; but my 
plane, owing to the characteristics of its thick wing, 
would settle its nose slowly down and remain in 
perfect control.” 


Urgent Business—on Terra Firma 


“The pilots, who were experiencing this maneuver 
for the first time, had their hearts popping into their 
mouths, as they momentarily expected the plane to 
drop into a nose-dive spin. The second time I did it, 
I saw one pilot exchanging alarmed glances with 
another one, tapping his forehead and pointing to 
me as if to say, ‘He’s crazy!’ Brancker did not en- 
joy it very much either. He pulled out his watch and 
pleaded an important engagement on the ground. 
We came down in a way he did not expect, as I pulled 
the ship up again and let it settle down several hun- 
dred meters—having the ship perfectly in hand, 
however. Confidence then came to them at last, as 
they could see I knew what I was about. I made a 
perfect landing. The compliments were profuse. Gen- 
eral Brancker forgot the pressing engagement and 
was full of praise for the performance of the plane. 
When I saw him last year in London it was the first 
thing he mentioned. The incident was valuable in 
opening the eyes of the aviation world to the possi- 
bilities of our planes. 

“At the start of the first Ford reliability tour in 
Detroit I took a lot of people up to demonstrate one 
of my own three-engine ships. I invited all the Ford 
officials as a matter of courtesy. A chap unknown to 
me took his place in the second pilot seat; naturally 
I thought he was a pilot and interested in the handling 
of the plane. After we were well up in the air, and I 
had given them all of the thrills they could think of, 
I asked the man beside me to take control and show 
the stable qualities of the plane. 

“He took the wheel, and I left my seat and went 
into the cabin. I saw horrified expressions on the faces 
of some of my guests, but, not understanding the 
situation, I proceeded to show them certain points 
about the plane. I returned to the controls then, 
and only after descending discovered that the man 
in the pilot seat had never flown a plane in his life! 
Small wonder that the passengers (Continued on Page 102) 
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‘The Taking of Gibraltar,” from an old print. This rock is now practically untakable. Its harbor 
can coal a large fleet, while powerful guns high up in the rock control the route to the east and 
protect the unity of the British Empire. One of the decided “‘haves” in the Mediterranean. 


Have and Have Not 


in the MEDITERRANEAN 


By T. R. 


OST human conflicts, when boiled down to 
their essentials, are found to be a clash be- 
tween the Haves and the Have-Nots. The 

Mediterranean problem is no exception. 

The Haves of the Mediterranean are, first and 
foremost, the British. In a lesser degree, the French 
also belong, in so far as French Mediterranean in- 
terests are concerned, to the Haves. The Have-Nots 
of the Mediterranean are the Italians. 

Like all the Haves in human affairs, the British 
and French wish to maintain the status quo; like all 
the Have-Nots, the Italians, dissatisfied with things 
as they are, wish for a change. As a result of Italian 
dissatisfaction, expressed principally against France 
and finding vent occasionally in tirades against Great 
Britain, the Mediterranean problem, especially from 
a naval point of view, is at present one of the gravest 
menaces to the peace of Europe. Far from having 
been made less acute as a result of the recent London 
Naval Conference, it seems to have become even more 
serious than it was before the representatives of the 
“Big Five” among naval powers met. 

Imagine a room with two doors. In the room are 
two men. They can move about the room as they 
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please, go in and out of it whenever they wish. But 
neither of the men has a key to either door. The keys 
are in the possession of a third man. Whenever he 
wishes, that third man can look both doors. 

That, in a nutshell, is the position in the Mediter- 
ranean to-day. The two doors correspond to the Strait 
of Gibraltar and the northern end of the Suez Canal. 
The two men in the room are Italy and France. The 
man with the keys to both doors is Great Britain. 

Of course, the position is really far more complex; 
the analogy is used principally to help readers bear 
in mind that the Mediterranean question is not merely 
a French-Italian but a British-French-Italian matter. 
As things now stand, the phase of the problem most 
threatening to international peace is the friction be- 
tween Italy and France as a result of their relative 
positions in the Mediterranean. But, no matter how 
loudly the Have-Nots of Fascist Italy may shout 
against the Haves of France, no matter how vigor- 
ously Frenchmen may react to Italian pin pricks, it 
must not be forgotten that the maintenance of peace 
in the Mediterranean—and, should war ensue, the 
ultimate outcome of hostilities—may depend very 
largely on the course adopted by Great Britain. 
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There are a number of other countries with strips 
of coast on the great inland sea of Europe, or the 
various bodies of water opening out of it. But none of 
these others has any independent importance. 

Of the “Big Three,” only Italy is entirely a Medi- 
terranean power. France has a strip of coast nearly 
four hundred miles in length on the Mediterranean, 
but she also has one which is much longer on the 
Atlantic. A barren rock, a few islands with a non- 
British population, and a port and its hinterland, oc- 
cupied militarily in defiance of the wishes of another 
nation, are Britain’s only foothold in the Mediter- 
ranean area. Yet strategically her position is supreme. 


Four British Sentries 


Across the Mediterranean and through the Suez 
Canal runs the short sea route between England and 
the Asiatic and Australasian territories of the British 
Empire—the route to India and Singapore, to Ran- 
goon and Hongkong, to Australia and New Zealand. 
Should a foe get astride that route, the British Em- 
pire would be cut in two; the result, in the long run, 
might well be fatal to its continued existence. Long 
ago the British recognized this; and acted accordingly. 
Already strong in the Mediterranean many years 
before the Suez Canal was dug, they have since 
so strengthened themselves there as to make their 
Mediterranean position, from a naval and military 
standpoint, practically impregnable. 

The Rock of Gibraltar, captured by the British 
from Spain in 1704, has been turned into the strong- 
est fortress in the world. At short notice the cannon 
of the Rock of Gibraltar, together with the warships 
based on Gibraltar’s naval harbor, can block the 
western entrance and exit of the Mediterranean. 

Midway-between Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, and 
directly south of Italy, stands another British sentry: 
the island of Malta. There British foresight has 
fashioned a stronghold capable of defying any con- 
ceivable concentration against Britain of hostile Med- 
iterranean forces. 

East of the British sea route to the Orient and op- 
posite the coast of Syria lies the island of Cyprus, 
annexed some years ago by the British. And, almost 
due south of Cyprus, is the terminus of the British 
Mediterranean route—Port Said, at the northern 
mouth of the Suez Canal. At Port Said, along the 
canal, and at Suez, its southern extremity, British 
troops are stationed, completing militarily the great 
naval link between the British Isles and the British 
territories in Asia and Australasia. 

The presence of British troops along the Suez 
Canal arouses growing opposition from the Egyp- 
tians. But all their efforts to break Britain’s hold on 
the canal have failed; the relinquishment of its grip 
there is one of the few concessions which the British 
government seems to have decided never to make to 
the Egyptian nationalists. 

So much for Britain’s position. Her insistence on 
the inviolability of the chain binding England to Asia 
and Australasia is the supreme expression of the doc- 
trine of the Haves in the Mediterranean. Against it 
all the arguments of the Have-Nots of Spain in the 
past, of the Have-Nots of Egypt and Italy in the pres- 
ent, have proved unavailing. 


The French also have resented, more than once, 
the great strength derived by Britain from her Gi- 
braltar-Malta-Egypt link with the Orient. Of late, 
however, they seemed to have concluded that they 
can achieve their Mediterranean ambitions without 
falling foul of the British. And it would seem, unless 
all indications are woefully misleading, that in Med- 
iterranean matters the French would continue to 
uphold the arguments of the Haves with a vigor 
second only to that displayed by the British. 

Exactly one hundred years ago France embarked 
upon an era of colonial expansion. In 1830, French 
warships and soldiers conquered Algiers, in northern 
Africa, due south from France’s Mediterranean coast 
line. Pushing inland, the French, within less than 
twenty years, made themselves masters of all Algeria; 
since then, by an enlightened system of development, 
they have turned Algeria into a model colony. 

After adding Algeria to their colonial domain the 
French, in 1881, established a protectorate over Tunis, 
also on the north African coast of the Mediterranean. 
Nominally Tunis is under the suzerainty of the na- 
tive bey, but to all intents and purposes it is French 
territory. French influence was then extended to a 
considerable portion of Morocco, west of Algeria. 
Finally, after Germany’s defeat in the World War, 
France acquired portions of Germany’s African colo- 
nies, which, with what she had already held before 
the war, gave her a solid block of African territory 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the Niger and 
Lake Chad. In addition, the French obtained the 
mandate over Syria, thus further strengthening their 
Mediterranean position. 


French Colonies in Africa 


France’s territories on the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing mandated Syria, together with her vast African 
domain to the southward, which comprises, besides 
the regions already mentioned, French Somaliland 
and the great island of Madagascar, off the East 
African coast, has a total area of over 5,300,000 square 
miles—twenty-five times that of France proper— 
and a population of close to 40,000,000, which is only 
slightly less than the total population of France-in- 
Europe. 

It is of vital interest to France, of course, to keep 
open the sea route between her Mediterranean ports 
and the ports of northern French Africa which pro- 
vide outlets for her vast African empire. From the 
commercial standpoint alone this route is of immense 
value; but France’s African possessions take on enor- 
mous importance from another standpoint: the mili- 
tary. 

France hopes, in time, to make French Africa an 
enormous reservoir of man power. Her military ex- 
perts feel that their country is still under the shadow 
of the German menace, despite Germany’s defeat in 
the World War; they visualize France as a nation with 
a falling birth rate, confronted by a Germany, la- 
tently hostile, with an increasing population. There- 
fore, the question of African man power to swell 
French armies of the future becomes, in their eyes, 
a matter of prime importance. . 

In the World War, troops from France’s colonies 
gave a good account of themselves. French military 
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experts estimate that, after the trans-Saharan rail- 
way (now building) has been opened and after French 
Africans have been properly drilled, fully 200,000 
first-class African shock troops can be thrown into 
the battle line in France at the outbreak of a war 
between her and some other power. 

And this would merely be a beginning. Assuming 
that French drill masters can whip inte shape for mili- 
tary purposes a percentage of French Africa’s total 
population only one fourth as high as that drawn 
from France-in-Europe in the World War, this 
would mean an addition to the French army, in a 
future war, of about 2,000,000 black soldiers—largely 
from virile and warlike stocks, inured to hardship 
and courageous in combat. 

Now, France is firmly resolved to insure the safety 
of the sea route from ports in French Africa like Al- 
giers, Oran, Philippeville, Bone, Tunis, and Bizerta 
to her own Mediterranean ports—Marseille, Toulon, 
Cette, Narbonne. To do so, it is obvious that she must 
keep on good terms with Great Britain; or, should 
she fall out with the British, she must needs deal 
British naval power in the Mediterranean such a 
telling blow as to enable French warships and trans- 
ports to ply its waters with impunity. 

That there should be war between Great Britain 
and France and that, in the event of such a war, the 
French could succeed in dealing such a blow both 
seem highly improbable. The chances are that the 
French will manage to continue getting along amic- 
ably with the British. 

And that brings us to the Mediterranean Have-Nots, 
the Italians. 

Contemplating them and their position in the 
Mediterranean, one may well say, with Hamlet: “Ay, 


British foresight at Malta has fashioned a strong- 
hold capable of defying any conceivable concen- 
tration of hostile Mediterranean forces. The har- 
bor of Valletta. The airplane carrier, Nelson, upper 
right, with two warships beyond it; and a subma- 
rine passing the bow of the Rotterdam, center. 
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there’s the rub!” To Fascist Italy, the status quo in 
the Mediterranean is galling. 

Since the advent of Mussolini and Fascismo, the 
bulk of the Italians have swelled up with martial 
ardor. They feel themselves the heirs of ancient Rome, 
which made of the Mediterranean an Italian lake. 
““Mare nostrum” the Romans called it—and the 
Italian Fascisti of to-day would like only too well to 
call it once more “our sea.” When they look upon 
Italy’s position in the Mediterranean and then upon 
that of France and Great Britain, they are filled with 
resentment. ““We must do our best,”’ Mussolini told 
an audience of Italians recently, ‘“‘not to remain pris- 
oners in a sea which we formerly owned!” 


Rumblings out of Italy 


Their attitude is strikingly similar to that of the 
more belligerent sections of the German people in 
the years immediately preceding the World War. 
These Germans felt the need of territorial expansion 
for their country; they chafed against what they 
deemed “encirclement” by other European powers; 
they loudly demanded that Germany fight for ‘‘her 
place in the sun.”’ Out of Mussolinian Italy come words 
of exactly the same sort, rumblings equally threaten- 
ing. So far they have only resulted in creating a feel- 
ing of unrest throughout Europe. But to-morrow? 

Against Great Britain, even the most warlike 
Italians feel that little can be done—the British Haves 
are too strongly intrenched in the Mediterranean. 
But how about France? Why should not the Italians 
be as strong in the Mediterranean as the French? 
That question, asked all over Italy, has resulted in 
the Italian demand for naval parity with France, 
which, despite voluble conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the two nations, seems as far as ever 
from becoming a reality. 

The Italians argue that Italy is a nation with a 
population already slightly greater than that of 
France. At the present rate of increase in population, 
she will soon have many more inhabitants than 
France. Therefore, she should, by right, have a navy 
at least equal to that of the French. 
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The French counter by pointing out that, if Italy 
had a navy equal to theirs, she would automatically 
have greatly superior naval strength in the Mediter- 
ranean, since she would keep her entire navy there, 
whereas France, with an Atlantic coast much longer 
than her Mediterranean shore, would necessarily be 
constrained to keep the bulk of her naval forces out- 
side the Mediterranean. They also argue that French 
colonial interests are vastly more important than 
those of Italy and that, for this reason also, France 
must maintain a Mediterranean naval strength su- 
perior to that of Italy. 


Gloom in Fascist Hearts 


This latter argument only arouses Italians to even 
more heated resentment. Italy has not enough colo- 
nies, they retort; why should she, with a high birth 
rate, play second fiddle, colonially speaking, to France, 
a country with a falling birth rate? It angers Italians 
to think that Italy, whose inhabitants already out- 
number those of France (according to the latest 
statistics they totaled some 42,000,000 against not 
quite 41,000,000 French), has an area only slightly 
more than half that of France. They are filled with 
dissatisfaction when they reflect that, against France’s 
huge African colonial empire, with more than 5,000,000 
square miles of area and 40,000,000 inhabitants, 
Italy can show, in her colonies of Tripolitania, Cyre- 
naica, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland, less than one 
million square miles, with a total population of a 
little over two million. 

France, whose people have no need of emigrating, 
in possession of territory twenty-five times as large 
as the mother country, much of it well adapted to 
European immigration! Italy, already overcrowded, 
owning lands only seven times the size of her European 
territory, most of it unsuited to European settlers! 
Contemplation of these two truths brings increasing 
bitterness to Italians who have listened to the siren 
songs of Fascismo. Ever more longingly do they cast 
their eyes on France’s African empire, much of it 
only a few hours’ steaming from Italian shores; ever 
more resentfully do they deplore what they deem the 
injustice of a fate which has made of them, the des- 
cendants of the Ancient Romans, the Have-Nots of 
the Mediterranean; which has transformed peoples 
who, in Rome’s heyday, were little better than bar- 
barians, into the Haves. 

Navally speaking, the relative position of the Med- 
iterranean Big Three is not calculated to bring joy 
to Fascist hearts. Official figures gave the strength of 
the existing fleets of Great Britain, France, and Italy, 


in the principal categories of warships, on December 
1, 1929, as follows: 


Battleships Cruisers Destroyers Submarines 
Great Britain 16 54 134 53 
France 9 17 58 52 
Italy 4 13 63 43 


The British, it will be seen, are enormously superior 
to both the French and the Italians in all except sub- 
marines, and France is superior to Italy except in 
destroyers. Shortly after the close of the London Naval 
Conference the Italians announced their decision to 
embark upon a naval building program calling for 


three cruisers, four destroyers, and twenty-two sub- 
marines. Premier Mussolini promptly followed up this 
announcement by declaring in one of his fiery speeches 
that Italy would carry out the program “ton for ton.” 

Announcement and speech made an unpleasant 
impression in Europe, most especially in France. 
Despite the fact that they, also, had in contempla- 
tion a naval building program of considerable scope, 
the French looked upon the Italian plans as a chal- 
lenge, as a step toward achieving that naval parity 
with France which Frenchmen all along have refused 
to allow to the Italians. Since the publication of her 
naval building plans, Italy has been accused, particu- 
larly in France, of jeopardizing the peace of Europe 
by starting what may develop into a race of naval 
armament uncomfortably like that which preceded 
the outbreak of the World War in 1914. 

Should hostilities actually develop as a result of 
the problem of the Haves and Have-Nots in the 
Mediterranean, what would be the probable line-up? 

First, it would seem probable that Great Britain 
would remain neutral, reserving to herself freedom 
of action to turn one or both of the keys of the Medi- 
terranean in their respective locks, should she think 
fit. It has been the policy of Britain for many years 
to profit by dissension between Europe’s Continental 
powers. Now, if France defeated Italy, the Continen- 
tal position would be pretty much what it was before 
Italy, inspired by the martial trumpet blast of Fas- 
cismo, allowed herself to dream of conquest and ex- 
pansion. If, on the other hand, Italy defeated France, 
it would mean the humbling of the strongest power 
on the European Continent—something which has 
always been welcome to British international policy. 
So Great Britain, judging by present conditions, 
could afford to look on impassively, from behind the 
battlements of Gibraltar and Malta, while the other 
Haves of the Mediterranean did battle with the 
Have-Nots. 


Playing a Lone Hand 


As for possible allies, it would seem that France is 
in better case than Italy. On the shores of the Adriatic, 
anti-Italian Yugoslavia is bound by treaty to the 
French—a fact that might prove of great value in a 
war. Among nations which might possibly feel sym- 
pathy for Italy, Germany is disarmed and closely 
watched by France, and Hungary is set in the center 
of a ring of unfriendly nations—Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland—all markedly cordial 
to the French. And, if Italy found codperation from 
Mediterranean countries such as Spain or Greece or 
Turkey, their naval resources are not such as to 
redress the balance in favor of Italy as against France. 

So it looks as if the Italians must resign themselves 
to remaining the Have-Nots; that they must give 
up dreams of changing the status quo by violence 
and content themselves with the hope of wringing 
concessions, by peaceful methods, from the Haves 
of the Mediterranean. Unsatisfactory though such 
a course would undoubtedly be to Italians imbued 
with Fascist ambitions, it certainly seems, at the pres- 
ent writing, the one offering Italy the best prospect 
of success. 

But—history is full of surprises! 
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Natural (Gas— 


our new BONANZA 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON bu PUY 


year, when the nation’s industrials were 

languishing and crying aloud for resuscitation, 
there stepped forth among them, introduced as a 
national figure by none other than the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, a hearty stranger exuberant 
with the joyful spirit of strength and new growth, 
contrasting strangely with his gaunt fellows. 

Where others were lean from the slim pickings he 
rolled in corpulence. While others had shrunk below 
the measures of previous meetings this one had unbe- 
lievably increased his avoirdupois and girth since last 
they had gathered at the huskings. 

The name of the rotund novice—who already 
had gained certain local repute—was Natural 
Gas, and he was spoken of descriptively as the 
wonder fuel of Nature. He carried up his sleeve 
twice the heat units of gas from the factory, 
required no stoker at the furnace door, left no 
ashes. Should one comb industrial history of the 
past there is doubt if he could find anywhere 
a provincial product that had so quickly pre- 
cipitated itself into the national arena. So great 
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had the infant grown that the single item of supplying 
it with pipe through which to proceed to work was 
keeping important branches of the giant industry of 
steel quite well occupied while other orders were lack- 
ing. This steel was the greatest of the activities of 
man before oil, a cousin to this new arrival, displaced 
it. Now steel is thankful for the patronage of this 
latest addition to industrial ranks. 

Yet steel, in a way, is parent to the new industry. 
The newcomer would never have been able to perform 
its miracle but for steel. Wild gas brought from 
underground in isolated solitudes is traveling a thou- 
sand miles to centers where millions every day touch 


Natural-gas lines are spreading their 


network throughout the country. Some of the ten- 
tacles are already more than a thousand miles long. 
Cities are looking to the coming of the pipes much 
as others, years ago, looked to the coming of the 
rails. Wasted for years, this cheap fuel is creating 
the country’s newest industry. Laying pipe for the 
Standard Oil gas lines near Martinez, California. 








matches to burners because of the fact that the steel 
industry developed pipe two feet across and a method 
of so welding it together that it would stand high pres- 
sure and never leak. 


Gas — The Poor Relation 


With such pipe Louisiana has shaken hands by 
means of natural-gas lines with Atlanta and St. Louis; 
Kettleman Hills, in California, has blessed San 
Francisco; and Amarillo, Texas, is groping for Chicago 
and Minneapolis. But yesterday natural gas arrived 
in Kansas City, New Orleans, Salt Lake City, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, El Paso, and Omaha. To-morrow 
it will be knocking at the door of Indianapolis, Des 
Moines, Seattle, Detroit, and Milwaukee. Single 
projects are being undertaken that will cost a hundred 
million dollars, and enthusiasts are talking of the 
time when few communities in the nation will not tie 
into a system with stopcocks to the nether regions 
where enormous reserves of gas are pushing hard 
for a chance to lick, red-tongued, the bottoms of boil- 
ers. 

Incidentally the prospect of selling this natural gas 
has given a value to it that has caused wells to be 
capped in hundreds of places where heretofore they 
have been allowed to run wild and exhaust themselves. 
A value has been given to a latent natural resource, 
heretofore profligately wasted, which through the 
operation of economic law will lead to its careful 
conservation. 

The wonder fuel of Nature has known half a century 
of use and demonstration in certain areas. Industrial 
Pittsburgh and the region thereabouts owe much of 
their capacity in millionaire production to natural 
gas. This region also has demonstrated that, by 
scratching around a bit, a flow of gas may be main- 
tained, decade after decade. The product is fugitive 
and elusive, but by hook or crook can be made to keep 
on delivering heat units under furnaces that hatch 
out twin rails that span continents and skeletons for 
cathedrals of commerce. 


The Mad Pursuit of Oil 


The maddest adventure of the present generation 
has been the pursuit of oil. Men have gone about the 
land dropping drills to puncture its crust on the 
chance that here and there they might find one of 
those inverted basins which have been set as traps 
and reservoirs for the oil and gas brewed from the 
animal and vegetable growth of ages past. Often they 
have found the flowing mineral. Other men have 
unlocked the secrets of usefulness that lay within this 
oil. It has lighted the lamps of the farmhouse, greased 
the wheels of industry, and exploded itself in cylinders 
to the acceleration of transportation. 

Always it has been natural gas, dissolved in this oil 
under pressure, that has pushed it up where man could 
capture it in his barrels. Often little further use has 
been found for this gas when it has served its initial 
purpose of oil delivery. Immeasurable quantities of it 
have come to the surface where there was no demand 
for it, have been liberated, and, thanks to the law of 
the diffusion of gases, have spread themselves out so 
thinly as to lose their identity. 
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Now that a market for this gas is being found it may 
well turn out that the value of that which got away 
was as great as the value of the oil that was recovered. 
In California, Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana some 
of this emerging gas has been used, but most of it has 
gone to waste. In the past year or two a new era has 
dawned and is but now crystallizing into an organiza- 
tion that will save the gas of a nation and distribute 
it for the benefit of the people. 

In California the gas of many oil fields has, for dec- 
ades, brought marketable fluid to the surface, served 
as a power-producing fuel for the industry, and sup- 
plied adjacent communities with industrial and domes- 
tic natural gas. When this was done there were still 
vast amounts of natural gas left for which there was no 
market. The practice has been to let it blow off into 
the air. It has been thrown away as a thing of no 
value. 

The state has been trying for years to curtail this 
waste, but as recently as a year ago it was a fact that 
approximately one billion cubic feet of gas were being 
used every day in California and another billion feet 
were being wasted. If this condition continued, obvi- 
ously, the natural-gas supply would last but half as 
long as it would if carefully conserved. 


From Waste to Conservation 


In the Kettleman Hills oil field the discovery well 
was brought in two years ago. It blew precious gas out 
of control for six months. The Western record was 
broken when a pipe line 250 miles long was laid to 
San Francisco. This one well has been producing 
enough gas to supply the northern half of California. 
It will supply for an undetermined period all the gas 
that is locally needed. Other wells have been brought 
in at Kettleman, and their gas largely is being wasted. 
With uncontrolled development a thousand of them 
might be brought in this year. The waste that would 
result is beyond measuring. Already, despite the lack 
of a developed market, the gas produced at Kettle- 
man Hills is bringing a greater return than the oil. 
California is attempting to enforce a law that. will 
prevent the production of gas until it can be used. 
Incidentally she is hurrying pipe lines in many direc- 
tions—notably toward Portland and Seattle, far up 
the coast. She has more gas than she can use at the 
moment, but she wants to bottle it up and wait to see 
what to-morrow will have to offer. 

This yield of natural gas as an incident to oil produc- 
tion is not, however, the big item in the new scheme. 
To be sure, three hundred towns and cities in Okla- 
homa are so supplied, but that fact is by no means 
so spectacular as what is happening in the Monroe 
and Richland section of Louisiana, or in the Panhandle 
of Texas, where fields have been discovered that 
promise unbelievable quantities of gas but yield no oil 
at all. 

Natural gas was discovered at Monroe, in northern 
Louisiana, in 1909. So little value was attached to it 
that it was not until 1916 that any of it was put to 
work. There is one industry, however—that of the 
production of carbon black used in the preparation 
of printers’ ink and in the treatment of rubber for 
automobile tires—that is based upon the presence of 
abundant natural gas at a very low price. The makers 
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Making Natural Gas Pipe 


From the mill to the damp of some swamp or the clean-swept 
rocks of a hill. The pipe-making industry keeps blood in the 
veins of to-day’s steel mills. As soon as this pipe is welded it 
rolls down the track at the left, cools, and then is clipped and 
belled. In the Spang Chalfant & Company plant at Aetna, Pa, 
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of carbon-black had operated in the West Virginia 
field, but now they saw Louisiana beckoning. 

Carbon black is the material that forms on the lamp 
chimney when the wick smokes. It is formed by na- 
tural gas when that fuel is burned in the presence of 
less oxygen than is needed for complete combustion 
and the flame is directed against plates on which it 
may be deposited. But it cannot be economically pro- 
duced when that gas for which most people pay a dol- 
lar or more per thousand cubic feet costs more than 
three cents. The first decade in the life of the Monroe 
natural-gas field was devoted to the production of 
carbon black. 


A Life-giving Octopus 


Then the idea of piping this gas to distant munici- 
palities and using it commercially began to develop. 
A pipe line originating in the Monroe district felt its 
way down the river to Baton Rouge, grew ambitious, 
and thrust on to New Orleans. Another meandered up 
through Arkansas to Fort Smith. Hearing the more 
strident call of the great city of St. Louis, 450 miles 
away, a Monroe line struck out boldly and spanned 
that then record distance. Houston, Texas—young 
industrial giant—attracted another tentacle. Finally a 
line was thrust out ambitiously through swamp and 
morass across the state of Mississippi, supplying 
Meridian and West Point, continuing on through 
Birmingham, Alabama, to Atlanta, Georgia, 420 
miles away, and distributing the ashless fuel all along 
the route. 

A neglected natural resource in a despised area had 
built an empire for itself, and contentedly it sat down 
to collect its continuing tribute. Carbon black moved 
on to Texas, where fuel was still to be had for next to 
nothing. 

Amarillo,-Texas, was a straggling cow town out in 
the midst of those lonesome reaches of the semi-arid 
Great Plains area stretching from Mexico to Canada, 
the prairie-dog inhabitants of which were disturbed 
only by the occasional passing of herds of range 
cattle bound for market. Inquisitive geologists, 
financed by speculative oil men, began looking for 
evidences of domes and anticlines in this lonesome 
area in the second decade of the present century; in 
1918 one of them tapped gas that pushed 450 pounds 
against every square inch in its eagerness to escape its 
age-old confinement. Time and perseverance de- 
veloped the fact that, beginning at the Oklahoma bor- 
der and stretching westward, there was a 90-mile- 
long anticline that, through the ages, had been putting 
away gas much as it is stored in those red-painted, 
circular tanks that infest most communities. About 
the fringes of this area oil was produced, but the 
section was primarily a natural-gas belt. 


A $100,000,000 Project 


Amarillo was so far from any area of large popula- 
tion that its gas was considered next to worthless. 
There were no optimists so sanguine as to surmise that 
a time would come when its British thermal units 
would stimulate industry in distant cities. Cheap fuel, 
some said, might eventually bring fuel-using industries 
to the Panhandle, but beyond that possibility there 
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were no prospects. Cheap gas did, in fact, entice the 
carbon-black industry onto the prairies. As Monroe, 
Louisiana, found a more profitable use for its gas, 
long rows of houses given to the burning of carbon 
black lined these Western railroads and precipitated 
their carloads of soot. 

In September, 1928, a pipe line 20 inches in dia- 
meter and 382 miles long, capable of delivering 250,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, reached Kansas City 
from the Panhandle. At the same time a line to 
Denver, 340 miles in length and 22 inches in diameter, 
was under construction. It later branched out to 
supply such adjacent cities as Boulder. Then the Pan- 
handle thought about Minneapolis and set about its 
annexation. Finally there came, this spring, what 
seemed the climax of hallucinations due to gas—giving 
the impression that certain important people, reputed 
to be solid business men, were under its influence. It 
was definitely concluded that two lines, each 24 inches 
in diameter and a thousand miles long, should be laid 
from the Panhandle to the Chicago area. The Natural 
Gas Company, a new corporation organized for the 
purpose, should finance them. 

The undertaking would require somewhere around 
$100,000,000, yet there seemed to be no worry about 
money; for Henry L. Doherty of the Cities Service 
Company, the Insull interests of Chicago, the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, the Texas Company, the 
Skelly Oil Company, and others sat in at the christen- 


ing. 


Where Steel Comes In 


Thus was a stupendous impetus given to one great 
activity in America at the very time when most others 
were languishing. Undoubtedly this was the prize de- 
velopment of an otherwise dull season. Its influence 
on other industries was most obvious in the case of 
steel. With the coming of last spring that division of 
the steel industry that could manufacture large-sized 
pipe was plunged into a feverish activitiy. In the 
months of May and June four thousand miles of this 
sort of pipe were ordered. Orders for other thousands 
of miles of it trickled in through the summer. Every 
mill in America that could make it began to run night 
shifts. Reports say, however, that there is no chance 
of catching up with orders before the end of 1931. 

The steel industry deserves its profits. But for the 
advances it has made in steel pipe manufacture, this 
whole development would have been impossible. Steel 
sheets rolled into tubes and welded into unbreakable 
seams, taken into the field in 40-foot joints, and sub- 
jected to another welding process that converts them 
into air-tight serpents hundreds of miles long and 
capable of enduring high pressure were necessary to 
this undertaking. Such pipe is a child of yesterday. 
Five years ago it did not exist. Only to-day has its 
production become widely possible. 

It was a generation ago that the Simmons-bed 
people developed the manufacture of tubing by rolling 
sheets of steel into tubes and welding the joint by elec- 
tricity. Then came Arthur O. Smith, of Milwaukee, 
who played with arc welding, made much by producing 
automobile frames, and developed the factory that is 
said to run without the touch of the human hand. He 
got to making big pipe ahead of (Continued on Page 98) 








Young men of Peshawar with collyrium- 
painted eyes and roses in their hair. One 
sees in the street-crowds every sort of 
Asiatic engaged in all the sins of Asia. 
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By LOWELL THOMAS 


SHAWAR, the central Asian city that has 

been in the headlines so much of late, is the 

wickedest city in the world. Perhaps you 
thought Paris the wickedest, or New York, Port Said, 
Singapore, or Shanghai. If so you were wrong. In 
southern and central Asia, Peshawar is known as the 
City of a Thousand and One Sins—of wild gambling, 
strange intoxications, sudden death, and all manner of 
evil. Just now it also is one of the critical danger points 
in the world. 

The peculiar revolution that has been going on in 
India reaches out with widening circles of logical 
consequence. Taking quick advantage of Britain’s 
difficulties over the great spaces of the Asian sub- 
continent, the warlike tribes of the untamed North- 
west Frontier have been on the war path these past 
few months. Most of the raids have been directed 
against Peshawar and the villages of the surrounding 
plain. In a large movement, begun by the powerful 
and fierce Afridis, the mountaineers have swarmed 
down from the rugged fastnesses of their hills, killing 
and looting as they came. Their cardinal objective 
has been Peshawar, just as it has been so many times 
in the past. 

The wickedness and importance of Peshawar and 
its eminence in the current scheme of things can be 
theorized briefly. Khyber Pass, which traverses the 
vast mountain barrier that guards India, is the great 


and dangerous gateway to Britain’s fabulous posses- 
sions in southern Asia. Peshawar stands straight in 
front of the Indian entrance of the Khyber. In the 
craggy mountains adjacent to the Pass live great 
hordes of wild, battle-loving tribesmen, who have 
never been subjugated. The wealthy city on the plain 
is the choicest goal of their predatory yearnings. An 
invasion through the Khyber or a rising of the moun- 
tain clans, and Peshawar is necessarily the immediate 
objective. So much for its political and military im- 
portance. The principal caravan route from central 
Asia leads through the Khyber, and Peshawar is 
perhaps the world’s greatest caravansary, where you 
will find half of the races of Asia gathered for trade 
and diversion. Moreover, the city is the metropolis 
and amusement ground of warriors of the hills. These 
bear the generic name of Pathans, a word of sinister 
import in Britain’s dealings with Hindustan. 

Peshawar is the Paris of the Pathans, and the thou- 
sand and first sin of its inhabitants is the sin of faith- 
lessness and treachery. There is an old story told 
here to illustrate this: 

The British in Khyber Pass, and all along the North- 
west Frontier of India for that matter, are perpetually 
bothered by snipers. The tribesman, in his embattled 
simplicity, takes it as a natural form of sport to draw 
a bead on a sentry standing guard at a fort or a party 
of hated Christians traveling through the region. 
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Several years ago, when the British were building 
their military roads, their telegraph lines,.and their 
wireless towers in Khyber Pass, the heat was so in- 
tense that they tried to get tribesmen to come down 
from the mountains and do some of the heavy work 
for them. The tribesmen were willing enough to do 
this, but they usually would work only for a week or 
two. Then they would collect their pay, buy more 
ammunition, and go back into the mountains and 
start sniping away again at their employers, the 
British, down there in the Pass. 

There was one lone sniper who kept monotonously 
picking off British officers. He never seemed to waste a 
bullet. Many parties of British soldiers were sent out 
to try and round him up, but all without success. 
Then one day a young tribesman came and volun- 
teered to go alone to see if he could get that sniper. 
An hour later they heard the crack of a rifle and saw 
a body come hurtling over a cliff. It was that of the 
sniper. When the youngster returned to camp the 
colonel called him in to congratulate him, but the 
young mountaineer just shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. Said he: 

“Oh, I don’t deserve any credit. You see, I knew all 
his little ways. He was my father.” 


Hungry Human Wolves 


Were you to scour the globe you could find no 
fiercer fighters, no more treacherous neighbors than 
the Pathans of India’s Northwest Frontier. Every 
British aviator who flies over this wild corner of Asia 
carries a ransom letter sewn into the lining of his coat. 
It is written in Pashto, the language of the Pathans. 
In case of a forced landing and capture the pilot pro- 
duces this letter, which states 
that if the bearer is returned 


© Lowell Thomas 


An aviator flying over the wild Pathan country 
carries in his jacket a copy of this letter as a safe- 
guard in case he is forced down. It states that if he 
is returned to his friends a reward of $3,000 will 
be paid. This needful precaution was adopted 
after the sudden disappearance of several flyers. 


him to death by cutting him into little pieces. 
Kipling had the Afridis and their bloodthirsty 


kinsmen in mind when he wrote: 


When you're wounded and left on Afghanistan's plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains 

An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier. 


The Pathans who have been engaged in a guerrilla 
war with the British this year, dwell in a sort of no- 
man’s land for all outsiders. Few travelers ever pene- 
trate into their country beyond the British outposts. 
The region where the most warlike tribes live is called 
Independent Territory, because the inhabitants pay 
allegiance to neither the king of the Afghans nor the 
Viceroy of India. On the south their mountain land is 
bounded by Baluchistan. To the west and north are 
little-known Afghanistan, Kohistan, Chitral, and 
Kashmir. To the east and also to the north are Wazir- 
istan and the Northwest Frontier province of British 
India. Nowhere is there a more fascinating and ro- 
mantic region—lawless, wholly oriental in character, 
and untouched by civilization save for troublesome 
proficiency in the use of western lethal weapons. 

The tribesmen, for the most part, are magnificent, 
stalwart fellows with bulging turbans,  gold- 
embroidered vests, baggy pantaloons, and loop-the- 
loop shoes. Their bold, defiant look does not encourage 
the white sahib to swagger and strut as he is inclined 
to do in some parts of the Orient. 

The older men have long hair and bushy beards. 
Old and young alike have an all-consuming passion 
for loot. With their sharp features and black hawk’s 
eyes they look like hungry human wolves—and that 
is exactly what they are. But they are handsome, and 
they are hospitable when they want to be. And we 
cannot help but admire and like them. 

On several occasions, from the days of John Nichol- 
son and Lord Roberts of Kandahar down, the British 
have vainly attempted to cajole or force these preda- 
tory tribesmen into carving homes for themselves 
instead of carving the innards out of neighbors and 
kin. Punitive expeditions fight their way into the 
mountains, then fight their way out again. The British 
lose many men, and they spend 
millions of pounds. But the 





unharmed to the British lines 
his rescuers will receive a re- 
ward of ten thousand rupees 
(about three thousand dollars). 
Until the British thought of 
this letter idea, whenever an 
aviator was forced down in 
the mountains the tribesmen 
simply turned him over to 
their women, who tortured 





tribesmen never seem to mend 
their ways for any considerable 
length of time. 


Exchanging pleasantries over the 
garden wall in Afghanistan where 
the whine of the bullet is the favor- 
ite folk song. An Afridi sniper. 
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On one of my treks into this 
region of barren mountains, hell- 
ish temperatures, and lurking 
death, three of us visited the 
Adam Khel Afridis as the guests 
of one Niam Shah, a Pathan 
soldier of fortune. Not satisfied 
with the excitement of carrying 
on a blood feud or two, Niam 
Shah had come down from the 
mountains and volunteered for 
service in the British army. He 
had heard that there was a grand 
fight in progress between the 
British and the Germans. So he 
went and fought for several years 
in Mesopotamia and East Africa. 

When he invited us to his 
mountain home he came to meet 
us in Peshawar. Then he drove 
across the plain to the foothills, 
and as we were about to leave 
our military car and. mount 
horses, thirty men, all armed with modern rifles, 
jumped out on us from behind rocks. They had head 
cloths tied across their faces, as is the custom when 
there is killing afoot. Each man had a dagger be- 
tween his teeth. We were unarmed, so there was 
nothing we could do. A few shots were fired; then 
the Afridis who had ambushed us rushed up, pulled 
off their headcloths, and roared with laughter. It was 
just their playful way of giving us a hearty welcome. 


A Precocious Lad 


The Adam Khel women were all veiled, so we saw 
nothing of them. But we did meet some interesting 
members of Niam Shah’s family. For instance, there 
was little Ahmed. He was quite a hero. Shortly before, 
he had come to blows with his younger brother Nadir. 
The argument ended abruptly when Ahmed took a 
knife and disemboweled Nadir. Instead of punishing 
the lad, the village graybeards slapped Ahmed on the 
back and told him he was a stout lad and one day 
would be more than able to hold his own. 

During our stay in Peshawar we had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe every kind of Asiatic engaged in all 
the sins of Asia. On the Street of the Story-tellers one 
rubs elbows with swaggering Mohmand giants, 
bearded patriarchs from Swat, green-turbaned mullahs, 
Mohammedan priests with smart beards and mus- 
taches clipped over the center of their lips, who fold 
back their robes to keep from touching the waxy- 
faced Hindus whose throats they would be only too 
delighted to slit in the name of Allah. In the crowds 
are merchants from the uttermost corners of China; 
Arab merchants from Mecca, Damascus, and Jeru- 
salem; Jews with corkscrew curls from Herat; traders 


A Pathan type. They have been carrying on the 
recent guerrilla warfare with the British. With 
sharp features and hawk’s eyes, they resemble 
hungry human wolves, which is what they are. 


The author on his way across 
the blazing Afghan desert. Or- 
dinary sun helmets do not give 
enough protection from heat. 


from far-off Kashgar; dancing 
boys, their collyrium-painted eyes 
coquettishly glancing about, 
walking hand in hand, with roses 
behind their ears; fierce-looking 
Afghan tribesmen who handle 
the caravan trade between India 
and Samarkand; beggars, thieves, 
dwarfs, human monsters with 
seal-like flippers where their arms 
ought to be; clowns, fakirs, pur- 
veyors of drugs, bobbed-haired 
bandits from Black Mountain, 
shaggy men from Yarkand, and 
scarlet-turbaned Rajput sepoys. 
Great as a city, Peshawar is 
still no more than a place where 
people camp and then move on. 
It has a pervasive air of imper- 
manence. What beauty there is 
bears the stamp of gaudy tran- 
sience. Everything has the savor 
of buying and selling, and first 
among the things bought and sold are pleasure, 
amusement, vice. The Paris of the Pathan has the 
sins of the Pathan—falseness, drugs, murder, love. 
The favored drugs are hashish, a murderous drink of 
central Asia called bhang, and churrus, which they 
smoke for the dreams it gives them. When we were in 
the Paris of the Pathan we did not have to seek for 
evidences of drugs. We hear a sound of coughing on a 
balcony above us. There seems to be a chorus of gal- 
loping consumptives up there, and the coughs sound 
even above the din of the coppersmith’s bazaar. 


We are told that the coughers are smoking churrus. 
One of the vilest and most seductive drugs of Central 
Asia, its subtle effects and queer mental sensations 
grip the addict until he becomes its slave. In body 
and mind the smoker goes to pieces. He coughs and 
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coughs and has no time to do anything else. He has 
delicious dreams of paradise that last for a little while, 
but when the temporary effects pass off he finds his 
flimsy paradise turned into a hell on earth. 

There is a story told in Peshawar that will give you 
an idea of the drug. Three travelers came down 
through Khyber Pass to Peshawar, but night had 
fallen and the gates were closed, so they sat down to 
drink and smoke and talk things over. One of the three 
was a whisky toper, and after he had had a few nips 
from his leather bottle he said: 

“Come, let’s break down the gates.” 

The second was an opium fiend. After cooking a pill 
and drawing smoke deep into his 
lungs he mumbled: “No, let’s go to 
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of a Christian. He may be affected thus in battle, in 
which case he becomes a maddened hero who naked- 
handed will charge barbed wire and machine guns 
until he drops. Or he may go ghazi at any odd moment 
and become a crazy murderer. 

I recall a gallant young Englishman, a Captain 
Butler, who was universally loved by both officers 
and tribesmen. One night a native sword dance was in 
progress when a young tribesman suddenly went 
ghazi. The officers were sitting in easy-chairs watching 
the dance. There was music in the rhythm that must 
have sung of the sweetness of the Mohammedan 
paradise, because one of the dancers felt his pulse beat 
faster and faster. Suddenly he shot and 
killed the captain. When the ghazi was 





sleep.” 

The third traveler, a churrus ad- 
dict, took a few pulls from his water 
pipe. Then said he: “I have it. Let’s 
crawl through the keyhole.” 


A Drug-crazed Cook 


Bhang is the drug of murder, and 
murder lies deep in the heart of Pe- 
shawar. Made of churrus, milk, sugar, 
and water, the drink brings out all 
the murder that lies in the ferocious 
nature of the Pathan. There lived in 
Peshawar some years ago a missionary 
who was generally beloved. It may 
even be that he was liked and re- 
spected by his cook. Nevertheless, this 
cook grew wild with bhang one day, 
and murdered his master. The crim- 








arrested his eyes were wild, and he 
shouted: “Open the gates of para- 
dise for me. Praise be to Allah.” 

This Peshawar of the thousand and 
one sins is the old, walled, native city. 
There is another quarter which, while 
perhaps with its proportion of sins, 
does not have them in such gaudy 
variety. The British town lies outside 
the old walls and consists of various 
sorts of military headquarters, clubs, 
barracks, and bungalows—an exceed- 
ingly western-looking conglomeration. 
It is heavily guarded, and surrounded 
by electrified barbed wire. In the ordi- 
nary Pathan raids, which are always 
occurring, a gang of desperadoes will 
invade the old city and loot and kill 
and get away before the soldiers ar- 








inal was duly hanged, and the victim 
was buried in the graveyard outside 
the city. There his tombstone still 
stands. One line of the epitaph has 
been obliterated by sand storms 
and winter winds; the result is a 
classic to go in the book of strange epitaphs: 


street spurn 


Here lies the body of 
The Reverend Isador Lowenthal 
Murdered by his Cook 


Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 


The crime of passion is one of the institutions of 
Peshawar. With his innate fierceness the Pathan can 
carry love tragedies to a length undreamed-of by our 
tabloids. A husband observed fond glances exchanged 
between his wife and another man. These two were 
ogling each other with yearning eyes, according to the 
fashion of every land. The husband, in a fit of jealousy, 
killed his wife. He cut off her head and threw it over 
the wall of his rival’s house, with this message: 

“You may have her face, since you like it so much. 
It is of no further use to me.” 

In Peshawar murder also goes hand in hand with 
religion. The Pathan is a fanatical Mohammedan, 
and to go ghazi is a familiar term among the Britishers 
of the Northwest Frontier. A Moslem goes ghazi 
when he is inspired with a wild and overwhelming 
desire to assure himself of the houris of paradise by 
killing an infidel, such as a Hindu or preferably a dog 


Pathan women are not al- 
lowed to show even ankles 
or finger tips. Women of the 


are willing to accept. gifts. 





rive. In the recent ambitious advance 
of the Afridis against Peshawar, the 
maneuvers have been somewhat more 
military in style. The tribesmen pay 
attention to the British quarter. They 
come up as close as they dare and snipe 
at the buildings and bungalows. 

If perhaps a British woman is killed or too many 
soldiers, something drastic has to be done. Heavy 
reinforcements of troops are brought up. The tribes- 
men are driven away from Peshawar, and a series of 
punitive expeditions follows. Airplanes scout and drop 
their bombs. Columns advance into the savage moun- 
tain country, over rocky passes, through narrow de- 
files. Behind every rock and from every available 
place of cover marksmen blaze away at the soldiers. 
Now and then a little hand-to-hand fighting takes 
place. The soldiers advance, beat the enemy in skir- 
mishes, capture villages. But it all means little—the 
tribesmen scatter among the hills, where they would 
have to be run down one by one. 


money but 


Into the Mountain Fastnesses 


It was only a few years ago that one of the biggest 
battles in the war between the British and the moun- 
tain tribes was fought. It occurred in a desolate gorge 
called the Anhai Tangi, and is a good example of its 
kind. A British ammunition convoy comes winding 
through the valley. The officer in command wonders 
if there are any snow trout to be caught on this spark- 
ling morning. Sunlight glitters on (Continued on Page 128) 





Electricity Versus Steam 


Sn the struggle iy railroad itm each has proved 
that it has a use oy aero to pasion 


By L. B. N. GNAEDINGER 


in a prehistoric world. To-day on the steel rails 

giants with metallic vitals are met in a contest 
where voltage and boiler pressure, ampere and thermal 
unit, will decide supremacy. Samuel Butler made 
merry at the thought of evolution among the ma- 
chines, but his jest of yesterday is the fact of to-day. 
The electric locomotive, after an incubation of thirty- 
five years, threatens the dominance which steam has 
maintained for a century in mass transportation; and, 
as these giants strain, a dark entrant appears—the 
high-power, oil-driven locomotive. 


ee monsters once fought for survival 





The race is extremely close. A few years ago it ap- 
peared certain that only electrification would meet the 
traffic requirements at several strategic points on the 
nation’s railroads, but in the nick of time the steam 
locomotive was improved to a point where it could 
carry on. Whereas in 1922 the steam engine required 
163 pounds of coal to move 1,000 tons one mile, by 
1929 it required only 125 pounds, or 23 per cent less 
than in 1922; moreover, its increased power and 
speed moved freight with record rapidity in 1929. In 
turn, the electric locomotive was improved, so that 
now, in view of the electric’s admitted superiority in 


Steam—the Oldest Entry in the Race. 
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speed and horsepower, the duration of steam’s su- 
premacy is problematical. 

Although an engineering achievement of the United 
States, electric main-line propulsion is only beginning 
to contest here the realm of steam. This is because 
electricity is economical here only where the density 
of traffic offsets its high installation cost. This point is 
imminent in certain sections of the East. Already 
about 10 per cent of the route miles of railroad here 
carry about 50 per cent of all traffic, and possibly 50 
per cent of route miles carry 90 per cent of all traffic. 
The more traffic increases, the more railroad manage- 
ments look to the aspects of electricity. 












Electrification Here and Abroad 


The history of electric railroad operation in the 
United States shows that growth among the machines 
is predicated on economics. Electric power is ex- 
tremely effective in mountain territory, but its instal- 
lation by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, now the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, where grades 
are severe, coal is lacking, and waterfalls are plentiful, 
helped the predecessor road to receivership. Yet the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, operating through one of the 
world’s largest coal fields, is spending $100,000,000 on 
electrifying its main lines. The explanation: traffic 
in the West is light compared with that in the East. 

Savings in operating costs have impelled electrifica- 
tion abroad, but until recent years they have been of 
secondary consideration here. Hence there are 6,500 
route miles of foreign electrified main lines and only 
1,700 miles here. France, Italy, Sweden, Germany, 
and Switzerland have adopted the new propulsion 
extensively, and it is found also in South Africa, 
Chile, Brazil, Japan, and Java. 

Abroad, scarcity or lack of coal and the economy 
of electric generation, together with manufacturing 
conditions, have speeded electrifications. Here, elec- 
trifications have been largely confined to terminals 
and tunnels, with only four main-line applications. 
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The enhancement of land values through the elimina- 
tion of soot and noise has been another factor here. 
The New York Central has profited greatly from the 
lease of air rights over what used to be switching yards 
at the Grand Central, and the Pennsylvania recently 
turned down an offer for the leasing of space behind its 
New York terminus to interests anxious to build a 
stadium. 

Since the electric locomotive emerged from the 
Baltimore tunnels to establish a place on the world’s 
railroads, its use has always been successful from an 
engineering viewpoint. Even now, its proponents do 
not argue its merits on the basis of economy. 

“Electrification of the future will be to provide a 
vast increase in capacity and speed of movement,” 
says F. H. Shepard, director of heavy traction of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
“Tn relation to service, consumption of power becomes 
distinctly a minor factor. Who thinks to-day of the 
relative power required for good or better illumination, 
subway operation, or machine-tool output? For future 
growth and improvement, and as the best tool for 
utilizing existing facilities, the electric locomotive is 
not and will not be surpassed.” 


“Regardless of Expense” 


This view is one to which Samuel M. Vauclain, 
chairman of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, accedes. 
After citing the density of population east of the Alle- 
ghenies, he said that he could not see why electric 
operation in that region “would not be more eco- 
nomical and satisfactory than steam power,” and he 
concluded that: “Regardless of the expense to which 
our railroads may be put, electrification must eventu- 
ally be installed.” However, he instanced such re- 
finements as roller bearings in steam locomotives to 
show that their real possibilities are only beginning 
to be realized. 

Comparing these two instruments for human good, 
we find that electricity has an overwhelming capacity 
compared with steam, and that, 
when intensively used, its in- 






























stallation cost is offset to an ex- 
tent which in this respect makes 
it comparable with steam. The 
older iron horse has the advan- 
tage of carrying its source of 
energy, but the disadvantage 
of being limited to this source; 
whereas the younger steed 
draws strength from an unlim- 
ited supply. The latter enters 
its stride rapidly with burdens 
which its rival could not put in 


The strange-looking James Arch- 
bald, designed for Leonor F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company. It is expected to 
operate at one third the amount of 
fuel required for the ordinary 
steam type. Bell, domes, and stack 














are all sunk into the insulation. 


ELECTRICITY VERSUS STEAM 





The latest step in steam’s strug- 
gle for survival is the Gresley 
engine, the most efficient in the 
world, designed for the London 
& North Eastern. Built as large 
as tunnels and other clearance 
permitted, it throws smoke and 
cinders clear of the train. En- 
gine crews may be changed 
without even stopping the train. 


motion, and takes them to 
their destination with un- 
matchable speed; and it may 
be given use that would send 











its predecessor to the scrap 
heap. Idle, its cost drains cap- 
ital without compensatory contributions to income. 
This has been demonstrated by two coal roads which 
obviously are in a position to obtain fuel at the lowest 
possible rates. In 1915, the year of the St. Paul elec- 
trification, the Norfolk & Western applied current to 
its Elkhorn grade and immediately, with two electric 
locomotives, was able to move trains at twice the speed 
possible with three units of its most powerful steam 
equipment. Even more striking was the experience of 
the Virginian. Using electric engines of 7,125 horse- 
power, the mightiest machines of rail transportation 
in use, the Virginian began in 1925 moving coal to 
the seaboard in trains of from 6,000 to 9,000 tons. 


A Hundred Miles an Hour 


It was found not only that capacity increased enor- 
mously but that the generation of electricity by trains 
descending hills could be used to an unexpected ex- 
tent. Trains are so dispatched on the Virginian that 
the one ahead, moving downhill, provides power for 
the one behind moving uphill. Or this power may be 
used in moving trains coming uphill from the opposite 
direction. Moreover, this generation acts to retard the 
descending train, with resultant savings in energy 
which would otherwise be used for braking and in the 
cost of repairs to brakes. 

Having considered these facts, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad management has begun an electrification 
which will cover 325 route miles and a total of 1,300 
miles of track. As W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
road, points out, the undertaking exceeds in magni- 
tude and importance any previous project of a like 
nature in respect to mileage, volume, and density of 
passenger and freight traffic and terminal operation. 
It will make possible a passenger service at a speed of 
one hundred miles—sufficient to reduce the fastest 
running time between New York and Chicago from 
twenty to fourteen hours and to make similar reduc- 
tions in running times between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and Harrisburg. It will move 50 per 
cent more than the present Pennsylvania freight traffic. 

The enterprise is impressive also in the significance 
of its engineering aspects. By employing 11,000 volts 
alternating, it will make this form of current dominant 
in Eastern electrification. The Reading Company, 
which at Philadelphia has begun a $20,000,000 elec- 
trification that eventually will reach New York, will 


Courtesy London & North Eastern Railway 


use this current. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has used it for twenty-five years. Therefore, 
trains on these three connecting railroads will be 
moved without changes of motive power. The Vir- 
ginian and the Norfolk & Western also use 11,000 
volts alternating. 

While alternating equipment is more complicated 
to make than direct-current equipment, it provides 
great flexibility in the assignment of power, and, in 
fact, the voltages of all these roads may be increased to 
20,000 volts or more with no change in equipment 
except adjustments to transformers and controllers. 
Direct-current equipment is simple to make, but its 
voltage capacity cannot be changed without prac- 
tically rebuilding. In choosing between power and 
simplicity, the Lackawanna recently straddled the 
issue by ordering rolling stock for operation by direct 
current at 3,000 volts, the highest tension now possible 
for this current. 

The Pennsylvania management also accomplished 
the extraordinary feat of causing the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and the General 
Electric Company to standardize their locomotives so 
that their parts will be interchangeable. In the past, 
these two companies have not always agreed on speci- 
fications for motive power. Now they have gone to the 
other extreme and, in respect to standardization, have 
put themselves far in advance of the steam-locomotive 
manufacturers. 

Grouped initially in units of three for freight 
service, they will have an aggregate rating of 8,400 
horsepower and temporary overload rating of 12,000 
horsepower. Their ultimate capacity will be limited 
only by the number of cars that may be placed in a 
train without its breaking apart. They will have a 
maximum tractive force of 180,000 pounds. 


Keeping Up With White Coal 


But the steam engineers have not allowed elec- 
tricity’s progress to go unchallenged. At the time of 
the Baltimore demonstration, the steam locomotive 
was hardly more than an enlargement of the Recket 
as designed by George and Robert Stephenson in 1829. 
Under the stimulus of the electricians’ success at Balti- 
more, the evolution of the steam locomotive quickered 
after 1900. It was accompanied by curious repetitions 
and deviations of railroad history. 
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William Rittase 


Enter the Electric Horse 


Making power units for the Chilean Railroad at the East Pittsburgh 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
The crane in the foreground will soon help put in place some of the 
innards. The oil-electric of the Canadian National (see World’s 
Work for September, 1929) is the third candidate for first place. 





ELECTRICITY VERSUS STEAM 


The Rocket was a synthesis of the best features in 
some fifty preceding locomotives, but it triumphed 
in the Rainhill tests because it was equipped with a 
tubular boiler. The invention of Denis Papin, a 
Frenchman, already fitted by Marc Séguin, another 
Frenchman, to a locomotive under construction at the 
time of the Rainhill epoch, the boiler was placed in the 
Rocket at the suggestion of Henry Booth, an associate 
of the Stephensons. When American engineers de- 
cided to increase the power of their locomotives, 
they copied the design of the Frenchman, Mallet, 
and put four instead of two cylinders on their vehicles. 

Some designers produced Mallet engines with com- 
pounded cylinders, but—neglecting the lesson of the 
Rainhill tests—they did not make comparable im- 
provements in their boilers. Consequently, their 
enginesconsumed steam faster than they could produce 
it. It was for this reason that the Erie’s triplex 
compounded Mallets, rated at 160,000 pounds’ trac- 
tive force, and the same Virginian Railway types, 
rated at 166,300 pounds, were scrapped. Better results 
were obtained when, like the Stephensons, the Ameri- 
can engineers began to improve their boilers. Pressure 
was increased from 120 to 250 pounds, and recently 
the American Locomotive Company produced for the 
Northern Pacific a Mallet locomotive, the largest in 
the world, which, using the latter pressure, develops 
153,300 pounds’ tractive force, in four simple cylinders. 


Three Efficient Giants 


Within the boiler proper is now found the super- 
heater, a barrel in which steam, after generation, is 
subjected to heat which eliminates superfluous 
moisture and raises the temperature of the whole so 
that it will do more work in the cylinders before con- 
densing. In the fire box, water tubes providing more 
heating surface are becoming increasingly common; 
and, because pressure exerts itself circularly, as our 
readers will have noted when blowing soap bubbles, 
the tubes withstand greater poundage better than the 
old water jackets with flat surfaces. Other improve- 
ments are the heating of water fed to the boiler with 
exhaust steam and the use of crushed coal through 
automatic stokers. In the running gear, the Stephen- 
sonian link motion has been replaced by the Wal- 
schaerts gear and the slide valve by the piston valve— 
the latter in turn recently having met a rival in the 
Caprotti poppet valve. To increase power at starting 
or on grades, booster or auxiliary engines are applied 
to the rear trucks of the engine or tender. 

The steam locomotive of to-day is therefore a re- 
fined machine by comparison with what it was in 
1900. It still, however, is only between 6 and 7 per 
cent efficient; that is to say, of every one hundred 
heat units it releases, it utilizes only between six or 
seven in tractive effort. As long ago as 1920, Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, decided to correct this situation. At that time, 
the prevailing locomotive boiler pressure was 200 
pounds, with a few cases of 210 or 235 pounds. Realiz- 
ing that high voltage has its counterpart in high 
steam pressure, Mr. Loree engaged John E. Muhlfeld, 
designer of the first American Mallet and other im- 
proved locomotives, to investigate the possibilities of 
the latter factor. 
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In 1924 there appeared on the tracks of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson an odd-looking locomotive known as 
the Horatio Allen. Using 350 pounds’ pressure, it 
operated with about 45 per cent less fuel than the 
conventional type and with a thermal efficiency of 
8.75 per cent compared with the record of 6.36 per 
cent previously obtained in actual operation. The 
John B. Jervis followed with 400 pounds’ pressure, a 
fuel saving of 55 per cent, and an efficiency of 9.25 
per cent. Now the Delaware & Hudson has built the 
James Archbald with 500 pounds’ pressure. 


In Defense of Steam 


A boiler-furnace, superheater-economizer combina- 
tion such as is used in the plant of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company will convert from 90 
to 92 per cent of the heat units in fuel into steam. The 
electric generator is about 90 per cent efficient, but 
the steam turbine has a rating well below that figure. 
Hence only about 25 per cent of the energy released 
from the fuel leaves the power house. After some loss 
in transmission, this percentage reaches the electric 
locomotive, which uses about 80 per cent of it. There- 
fore, while electricity provides unlimited power in 
transportation, its efficiency rating is not much better 
than the 12 per cent expected from the James Arch- 
bald. Mr. Loree considers this ratio an effective chal- 
lenge to electricity. Discussing the merit of the steam 
locomotive, he says: 

“The self-contained feature of this mobile unit, 
combining as it does the direct use of coal or oil for 
fuel, is difficult to offset. From the standpoint of in- 
vestment cost, depreciation, maintenance, and opera- 
tion it has notable advantages. For reserve power, 
capacity, and flexibility it is a difficult machine to 
improve upon, particularly in respect to safety, speed, 
comfort, and cost. Its increased efficiency has con- 
tributed materially to the rise in net earnings of the 
railroads. As the modern steam locomotive can be 
purchased, maintained, and operated at a much 
greater overall efficiency and economy than any other 
mobile unit of equivalent hauling capacity, there is 


but little question as to its ability to continue to forge 
ahead.” 


Developments in England 


The efficiency of the Delaware & Hudson locomo- 
tives results from their boiler construction. The fire 
boxes of the John B. Jervis and of the James Archbald 
are of the rigid type and comprise two lower water 
drums connected to two upper steam drums with 
vertical water tubes. The front of the fire box is com- 
posed of a flue sheet, and the rear is a water leg or 
jacket. The furnace is divided by water tubes, on 
which a brick arch is suspended, into a lower or com- 
bustion space and an upper or flame-way space whence 
the gases pass into the boiler proper. The whole is 
blanketed in insulation which allows only about 2 
per cent of the heat to escape. Steam passes into one 
cylinder at high pressure and then into a low-pressure 
cylinder on the other side- of the engine. 

Ingenious, certainly, but the struggle for survival 
has aroused the engineering brain in countries other 


than the United States. In Great Britain, H. N. 
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Gresley, chief mechanical engineer of the London & 
North Eastern Railway, has produced a locomotive 
wherein, for the first time, water tubes are used not 
only in the fire box but throughout the boiler. In Mr. 
Gresley’s engine there are two water drums in the 
fire box and two more in the boiler shell. No less than 
756 vertical water tubes connect the four water drums 
with a steam drum three feet in diameter and twenty- 
seven feet long. Steam is generated at 450 pounds 
and is used in two high-pressure and two low-pressure 
cylinders. The London & North Eastern engine is ap- 
parently the most efficient in use to-day. Its boiler, 
however, is not of the rigid type and therefore may 
be more expensive to maintain than the Delaware & 
Hudson type. 


A Dark Horse Enters the Race 


Mr. Gresley built his engine as large as tunnels and 
other clearance permitted. After experiments with 
models in an air blast, deflectors were devised which 
conceal the smokestack, lessen wind resistance, and 
throw smoke and cinders upward and clear of the train. 
Air for the fire is inhaled through three ducts forward 
and heated before it reaches the coal. Corridors in the 
tender permit the engine crews to be changed with- 
out stopping the train. 

Germany has produced the Schmidt type, which has 
been tested in France and England and is about to be 
tested in America. Its boldness of design eclipses any- 
thing produced elsewhere, as is evident from the speci- 
fications which will be followed in its construction by 
the New York Central and the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the American Locomotive Company. 
In the Schmidt engine, as it will be produced here, 
steam at 1,300 pounds’ pressure is developed in a 
sealed system of tubes filled with distilled water. This 
steam is never released but, instead, is circulated 
through a drum full of water, which thereby is made to 
generate steam at 850 pounds. This 850-pound steam 
is used in a high-pressure cylinder and then, aug- 
mented with steam from a conventional boiler at 250 
pounds, is used in two low-pressure cylinders. 

Of even greater boiler pressure is the Schwartzkopff- 
Loeffler locomotive recently put on test by the Ger- 
man State Railways. This generates steam at 1,700 
pounds, not in the firebox but in a high-pressure 
evaporator only indirectly heated by the firebox. 
The steam is used at this pressure in outside cylin- 
ders less than nine inches in diameter, exhausted spe- 
cially treated, and then re-used in a low-pressure 
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cylinder under the engine. Steam from an outside 
source must be used to prime the boiler when it is 
started cold. 

Some engineers believe that these two German 
types hold the solution for future steam locomotive 
development. 

Into this battle of steam against steam and steam 
against electricity has been introduced a contestant 
of new and uncertain potentiality. This is the No. 9000 
of the Canadian National Railways, rated at 2,600 
horsepower and developing 3,000 horsepower, the 
largest oil-electric locomotive in the world. In this 
engine, oil is burned or progressively exploded in two 
Diesel motors, which drive two electric generators, 
which spin eight electric motors on eight pairs of 
driving wheels. The cost of its fuel is one third that 
of a steam locomotive. Germany is experimenting with 
a similar type, using compressed air for transmission. 

The first primary-power rival of the steam locomo- 
tive to emerge in one hundred years, it threatens on an 
operating-cost basis the creation of the Stephensons, 
and, because it requires no expensive power distribut- 
ing system and yet has accelerative and other ad- 
vantages, it is a potential rival of the electric locomo- 
tive. However, before it becomes standard equipment 
its designers must evolve either a crank-shaft bearing 
that will withstand permanently the shocks of the 
Diesel explosions or else improve the firing device so 
that these shocks will be modified. Moreover, the 
large oil-electric costs nearly four times what the 
steam locomotive does, and it uses more lubricating 
oil. 

The oil or gasoline electric has established a place 
for itself in switching and light passenger service, but, 
interestingly, the steam engineers have recently under- 
taken to modify their product to provide competition 
in the latter field. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has put in service a car driven by a small 
boiler generating at 600 pounds, with small cylinders 
tucked away inconspicuously. It uses cheap and 
smokeless fuel oil and has no complicated internal- 
combustion motor and electrical transmission. This 
shows how one mechanism may adopt the characteris- 
tics of a rival. 


The largest steam locomotive in the 
world, Number 5000 of the Northern 
Pacific. Used for freight, it develops a 
tractive power of some 153,000 pounds. 





Over the (ounter 


How the greatest stock market in the world operates 


By REYNOLDS GIRDLER 


OON after the Revolutionary War the first bonds 
of the United States of America were issued to 
the public. Since that time there have grown up 

in this country market places called exchanges which 
provide for the purchase and sale of securities. 

The New York Stock Exchange is, of course, the 
most important of these centralized securities trading 
floors. Its growth from an informal gathering under a 
buttonwood tree on Wall Street to its present size and 
position has been recorded in any number of books 
and pamphlets detailing the progress of American 
financial dealing. Likewise, the story of the New York 
Curb Exchange is familiar to most people, especially 
since the bull market riveted the attention of a 
security-mad public on the Stock Exchange and the 
Curb. Financial centers other than New York also 
have exchanges, modeled in some degree at least on 
the New York Stock Exchange. ~ 

Before a stock or a bond can be dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, certain information con- 
cerning the company must be filed with the Committee 
on Listing. When all conditions are satisfactorily 
met, permission is granted for trades to be made in 
the security, and it said to be “listed.” Other ex- 
changes follow practically the same procedure. 


Unlisted Securities 


During the greatest bull market in history and the 
crash that followed it, the activities of the Stock Ex- 
change and the Curb Exchange were blazoned on the 
first pages of all newspapers. Men thought of nothing 
except first of how high stocks could go, and then of 
how low they were going. All this time another ex- 
change—the largest exchange in the world—was hav- 
ing its excitement, too, but very little attention was 
being paid to it. 

The New York Stock Exchange, with its twelve 
hundred or more stocks, and the New York Curb, 
with its slightly more than two thousand, were break- 
ing volume records almost daily, and the tickers which 
recorded the sales were so far behind actual transac- 
tions that people stopped reading news gone stale. 

Meanwhile, 40,000 unlisted stocks and innumerable 
bonds were being churned about by the world’s largest 
market—which has no ticker. Men called traders 
were telephoning and telegraphing from 5,700 financial 
houses scattered throughout America, buying and 
selling, completing purchases and sales of which there 
were no public records and no public notices. 

Small wonder, then, that this market, technically 
known as the over-the-counter market, should be so 
little understood or appreciated by the man in the 
street. Even Wall Street has but a vague conception of 
its scope. Actually, this market is the most primitive, 


the most natural machinery for the buying and 
selling of securities. Probably that is why it is the 
largest. No one ever will know what its daily volume 
amounts to. 

It is true that many of the over-the-counter securi- 
ties are inactive. Some stocks are so closely held that 
the sale of one share is financial news, and some 
bond issues have been “put away”’ so completely that 
when a block does come into the market traders are at 
a loss as to how to quote a price. 


When the Clock Strikes Ten 


The over-the-counter market does not compete with 
the formal exchanges. Many houses which have 
memberships in various exchanges also have over-the- 
counter departments. The over-the-counter market is 
simply what its name implies. Not being listed on any 
exchange, a stock or bond is bought and sold by two 
traders, each acting either for his house or a customer 
“over the counter.” The transaction takes place over 
the telephone and generally is completed only after 
some haggling as to price—the buyer trying to get the 
security as cheaply as possible, the seller sticking 
firmly to the original asked terms. 

Securities are traded over the counter for a number 
of reasons. It may be that the company does not have 
a sufficient number of shares to be admitted to an ex- 
change, or it may be that the directors of the company 
do not want their stock listed, or that application for 
listing has been refused. Only five bank stocks remain 
on the Stock Exchange to-day; and they seldom sell 
there, their primary markets residing in houses special- 
izing in bank stocks. 

When the clock in Trinity Church strikes ten, lights 
begin to flash on the boards of all trading houses, tele- 
phones begin to ring furiously, and the day’s work 
starts—to end one hour after the closing of the Big 
Board and the Curb. Suppose that Jones Brothers’ 
trader has an order for People’s Trust Company 
stock, and knows that the house of Smith & Company 
is advertising this stock in the daily papers. The 
trader picks up his telephone. Smith & Company’s 
specialist flips a key, and a voice says: 

“Jones Brothers. What’s your market in People’s?” 


Ordering by Telephone 


Jones Brothers is a stock-exchange house without a 
trading position, and therefore not a competitor. 
Consequently the specialist quotes a narrow market— 
that is, narrowing the spread between bid and asked 
as much as possible. If a competing house calls in, the 
spread is widened in order that the competitor cannot 
make his own market off that of Smith & Company. 
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“121-124,” is the reply. 

“What's the size?” 

“Hundred either way.” 

“T’ll take a hundred. Thanks a lot.” 

The trader for Smith & Company writes a ticket 
showing sale of 100 People’s Trust Company capital 
stock to Jones Brothers at 124 per share, and compari- 
son slips are exchanged and stamped the next morning 
precisely in the same manner as are those arising from 
sales and purchases on the Stock Exchange. 


Traders are Good Guessers 


Naturally enough, not all over-the-counter transac- 
tions are completed as quickly as the one described. 
The trader for Jones Brothers might have been limited 
by his client to a purchase price of 123, in which case 
he would have telephoned around to other houses hop- 
ing to find cheap stock, or he might have had to wait 
until the market sold off to a point enabling him to 
execute his order. It is seldom that all houses specializ- 
ing in one certain stock will have exactly the same 
market. In fact, such a situation never exists. Some- 
where there is someone more eager to buy than to sell, 
and some place else there is another more willing to 
sell than to buy. That is what makes the market. 

Between competing houses all the tricks of the trade 
are employed. “‘Quote high to the buyer and low to the 
seller.” That rule is infallible—if you guess correctly. 
A specialist has no way of knowing, when another 
trader calls in and asks for a market, whether the man 
calling is a buyer or a seller. In response to a request 
for the market on some stock, the specialist must be 
prepared to make either side of his market good. Once 
he states a bid or an offering he must buy or sell at the 
figure named. There are some traders in the street 
who seem to have developed an intuitive sense of dis- 
tinction between buyer and seller, but even they can 
be wrong. 


How One Veteran Lost Out 


An amusing incident was related only a short time 
ago by a veteran trader who lost on a transaction. 
Believing that a certain bank stock was about to move 
upward, he quietly went around the street checking 
the market. He heard bids of 123, of 125, but no offer- 
ings under 128. Calling one house, he was quoted a 
market of 122-128. He thought this was a little wide 
and, hoping the specialist would lower his offering, 
said, 

“Can you close that up?” 

“For how many shares?” asked the specialist. 

“Fifty.” 

“Will you trade fifty shares either way if I give you 
a two-point market?” 

That seemed fair enough, so the trader promptly 
agreed. 

“127-129,” the specialist said, rightly guessing the 
trader to be a buyer. Having agreed to trade and not 
wishing to go short of a closely held stock in a good 
market, the trader had to take the stock at 129, which 
was one point above the offering originally made to 
him. 

The part voice plays in the over-the-counter market 
is an interesting one. In a fast market, men become 








excited and the voice carries a certain amount of hys- 
teria which is contagious to anyone hearing it. Traders 
have need of steady nerves in fast trading in order not 
to be stampeded into costly errors. Anyone fortunate 
enough to have had access to a trading room during 
the heavy days of 1928 and 1929 would have been wit- 
ness to a baffling scene. The spectacle of a group of 
young men—most traders are very young, it’s that 
sort of a job—buying and selling, shouting markets to 
inquirers whose presence was signified only by a white 
light or a dropped key, is somewhat incomprehensible. 
And the frst reaction to the sight is, ““I don’t see how 
they do it.” After all, each trading room is a little 
exchange in itself, except that the other party to each 
transaction enters only by telephone. You don’t see 
the other broker. Two men may trade every day for 
years, each knowing where the other lives and what 
brand of golf he plays. Yet it often happens that they 
have never met. 

Because New York City is the nerve center of over- 
the-counter trading, just as it is of anything financial, 
many continue to think of the unlisted market as 
that which exists among the 1,400 New York houses 
which participate the most actively in it. However, 
every state in the Union, with the exception of New 
Mexico, contributes at least two participants. 


Variable Commissions 


One point about the unlisted business that puzzles 
many people to-day is the question of commissions. 
There are no standard commission scales for over-the- 
counter securities as there are for the stocks and bonds 
listed on either the New York Stock Exchange or the 
Curb. 

An Exchange or Curb member knows precisely what 
it costs him to execute an order. The market for the 
stock is there on the floor, and his efforts are limited 
at the most to walking over to the specialist, determin- 
ing the market, and then buying or selling. An unlisted 
trader enjoys no such advantage. There are thousands 
of over-the-counter stocks, of course, which require no 
more than one telephone call to bring about an execu- 
tion, but there are many others, inactive, which even 
the most experienced trader must handle with kid 
gloves. 

Long-distance phone calls, telegrams, and occasion- 
ally the efforts of salesmen, in case the house be- 
lieves the stock to have investment merit, are many 
times necessary to sell a quantity of stock over the 
counter. Large buying orders for stocks of which there 
is a limited supply also require expert handling in 
order that the price might not be pushed beyond all 
reason. Competition among unlisted houses is factor 
enough, however, to force the dealer to work on as 
narrow a margin of profit as is economically possible. 

What the future holds for the over-the-counter mar- 
ket only time can tell. The past few years have seen 
it grow beyond the expectations even of those most 
interested in its welfare, and the break did nothing to 
halt this expansion. A “‘good name” in Wall Street is 
still as valuable as it ever was, and the fact that any 
new house must conform to the high ethics of es- 
tablished concerns in the over-the-counter business 
seems enough to guarantee a distinguished future for 
this phase of American finance. 














Our art exhibition building in the Public Gardens, Venice, is a fine example of neoclassic 
colonial and houses a cross-section of the best of our contemporary paintings and sculpture. 


Yankee Art in Titian’s City 


By L. J. DE BEKKER 


much interest abroad as well as at 
home, and continued participation by 
the United States in this world art 
show is now assured. 

Credit for this achievement belongs 
to the Grand Central Art Galleries, a 


non-profit institution with which read- 


When our government failed to show 
interest in Italy’s proposal to revive Venice as an 


art center of the world, the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, of New York, financed the American 
part of the project from private funds. The suc- 
cess of the first exhibit in which America shared. 


MERICAN art, represented this year for the 
first time at the great international exposition 
at Venice, is housed in its own pavilion, which 

is described by General Secretary Maraini as the 
“most important novelty of the Seventeenth Bien- 
nial.” 

Ninety-one paintings and eighteen bronzes repre- 
sent a cross-section of the best work of one hundred 
contemporary Americans—a result achieved only by 
the most painstaking labor on the part of an anony- 
mous jury of selection in this country. Better still, 
this forward step in cultural progress has aroused 


ers of World’s Work are already famil- 

iar, and which has sold in the past seven 
years more than three million dollars’ worth of paint- 
ings and sculptures at a cost of only twenty per cent 
to its artist members. 

Venice, of course, has always been an art center, 
but its expositions first took on an international char- 
acter thirty-four years ago, when the civic authori- 
ties decided to recover Venice’s ancient prestige as a 
beauty mart. The municipality offered to lease free 
building sites in perpetuity to countries that would 
undertake to erect buildings in the Public Gardens 
suitable for displaying art creations by their nation- 
als. Easily accessible by gondola, these gardens, with 
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their wealth of natural beauty, were ideal for the 
purpose. 

The offer was promptly accepted by seven European 
governments; Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States held back. Invitations to exhibit continued to 
be sent to these countries through the Italian govern- 
ment every two years, and the Venetians meantime 
had the pleasure of seeing their enterprise, which was 
successful from the first, develop into the most im- 
portant of its kind in the world. On alternate years 
Venice was filled with artists, art lovers, and tourists 
from all parts of the world. Museum officials and pri- 
vate collectors found there a most convenient market, 
and steadily increasing sales afforded painters and 
sculptors a greatly needed outlet for their productions. 


A Bid for Participation 


What the British and Russian governments failed 
to do for their artists was accomplished by private 
philanthropy. Thus nine permanent pavilions in lovely 
surroundings established the international character 
of the expositions which the Venetians had in mind 
from the beginning. Of all the great powers only the 
United States remained unresponsive. 

Early in the winter of 1929, Walter Leighton Clark 
visited Venice. Authorities of the exposition urged 
upon him the necessity of American participation, 
in the interest of American art. They escorted him to 
the Public Gardens, showed him the available sites, 
and offered complete codperation. In their simplicity 
they suggested that Mr. Clark lay the facts before 
the Congress of the United States and request an 
appropriation sufficient to erect a building. Mr. 
Clark promised to do what he could. 

He did not, however, petition Congress upon his 
return to the United States. He called a meeting of 
the trustees of the Grand Central Art Galleries, of 
which he is president, and put before them in detail 
proposals for the erection of an American building in 
Venice. He reminded them of a surplus in bank, and 
asked their permission to use part of this money for 
building purposes. 


Private Enterprise to the Rescue 


The trustees are men accustomed to dealing in large 
affairs—John G. Agar, William A. Delano, Irving T. 
Bush, Henry J. Fuller, Frank G. Logan, George D. 
Pratt, and William Church Osborn. Mr. Clark asked 
for $25,000. They voted it to him, with carte blanche. 
Messrs. Delano & Aldrich were invited to submit a 
design. They worked out a scheme in neoclassic 
colonial style, declining to accept an architect’s fee. 
Mr. Clark hurried back to Venice. Italian engineers, 
contractors, and workmen, welcoming the thought of 
having the United States represented at Venice, not 
only promised to have the building ready in ample 
time for the opening of the exposition on May 1, 1930, 
but determined to keep the costs down to minimum. 
Including labor and material, the total expense was 
only $20,000. 

A more difficult job awaited Mr. Clark in America— 
that of selecting the works to be exhibited in Venice. 
For this purpose he not only sought the advice of the 
best authorities but created a secret jury of selection to 
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decide the knotty problems he was quite sure would arise. 
It had been smooth sailing thus far; he now must face 
the artistic temperament, and not for the first time. 

Fortunately the American Federation of Arts 
volunteered to assist. Under the auspices of this or- 
ganization and of the American Hungarian Associa- 
tion, thirty-eight paintings and twelve pieces of stat- 
uary, all American, of course, had been shown at a 
spring exhibit in Budapest. These were shipped to 
Venice from that city. The surprising fact came to 
light as the jury in New York began its work that not 
all the artists of America were interested in this op- 
portunity for a foreign showing of their works. 

One man felt that if So-and-So, representing a 


' different school, had a picture accepted, he did not 


care to have his pictures shown at the same time and 
place. It was useless to tell him that the object was to 
assemble a representative collection for Venice in 
which every movement should be reflected. Another 
declined to lend a canvas that had been exhibited in 
New York but was still unsold. The jury happened to 
know that what was regarded as this man’s best work 
had just been purchased for a private collection. The 
new owner, upon being approached, expressed his 
willingness to lend this picture to the Grand Central 
Art Galleries for shipment to Venice; but the painter 
entered a protest, and the owner then canceled the 
arrangement. 


America Holds its Own 


On the other hand, several artists sent in com- 
munications for the jury of selection in which they 
admitted that no international art show could be 
complete without examples of their work. Naturally 
they were hurt when the jury decided otherwise. 
Most of the artists were, however, entirely reasonable, 
and some of the celebrities in the Clark organization 
expressed a willingness to stand aside in order to give 
younger men a chance. 

As completed by the shipment of fifty-three paint- 
ings and eight bronzes from New York, the American 
pavilion in Venice was able to offer a representative 
exhibition of the work of living Americans, but it 
turned out to be more a loan than a sales collection. 
In this respect it is hardly in keeping with the spirit of 
the place, for the primary object of the Biennial is to 
enable creative artists to market their wares, and 
nearly every picture in the other national exhibits has 
a price put upon it. There is no reason to doubt that 
American artists will take advantage of the new com- 
mercial outlet, and that many works are already being 
planned in this country for the exposition in 1932. 
American visitors, delighted with the judicious work 
of the jury of selection, assert that American art holds 
its own with the best in modern Europe, although the 
foreigners were astonished at the high prices demanded 
for such American works as were actually on sale. 

King Umberto was down with the measles when the 
American pavilion was thrown open to the public for 
the first time, but he was represented by a group of 
royal princes. Il Duce saw to it that the Fascist gov- 
ernment was properly featured in the ceremonies, and 
of course the American ambassador, his wife, his staff, 
and a host of Americans gathered from all over Europe 
were present. 























Culver Service 
Thomas A. Edison, right foreground, demonstrating to friends one of his early models 
of the phonograph. Although something of the new research method had been adopted 
at Menlo Park, Edison remains the greatest example of the traditional-type inventor. 


Invention Pools its Talents 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


EVERAL years ago the patrons of one 
S of the country’s large chain cafeterias 
began, for no apparent reason, to buy 
their meals elsewhere. The management tried 
without success to learn the reason why. The 
quality of the food was high, the service was 
excellent, the prices were reasonable, and the 
menu was attractive. Nevertheless, customers 
drifted away. 
After months of investigation the reason was 


Mergers make for teamwork in dis- 
tribution and production; mass research carries 
teamwork to the experimental laboratory. The 
electrically recorded phonograph, the talkie, tele- 
vision—all are by-products of telephone research. 
In the past decade Big Business has put the in- 
ventor on its payrolls by the thousands, and in- 
dustry after industry is reaping the dividends. 


found. It lay in the fact that the trays used by 
the customers generally had the appearance of 
being dirty. Actually, they were scoured and 
scalded regularly and often, but constant use dis- 
colored and stained them; and new trays purchased 
by the thousands soon became as sorry in appear- 
ance as the old. 

The president of the company took his problem to 
a certain testing laboratory maintained by one of the 
larger manufacturing concerns. “Can you make for 
me,” asked the cafeteria head, “‘a tray that can be 
cleaned quickly, cannot be broken easily, will not look 
dirty when it is clean, and will cost about what we are 
paying for trays now?” 

The laboratory undertook to help him. It put more 
than a score of engineers and inventors at work upon 
the assignment. In a few months they had solved the 
problem. The trays were manufactured at once, and the 
lost trade of the cafeteria chain started to come back. 


The new tray was made of compressed cotton. It 
was almost unbreakable, did not stain or discolor, was 
cleaned without difficulty, and after months of service 
looked as new as ever. In addition, it had the merit of 
being, in restaurant parlance, a quiet tray; it didn’t 
clatter and rattle when handled carelessly. 

In the design and making of the tray nearly fifty 
specialists took part. Research extending over ten 
years in the strength and other qualities of raw cotton 
when compressed under great pressure, a long study 
of pigments used in industrial coloring, various meth- 
ods of processing, and other pertinent data played 
their part in producing the finished product. 

The cafeteria president was amazed. “How on 
earth did you manage to turn out the new tray so 
quickly?” he asked. 
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The laboratory superintendent smiled. “By massed 
research and invention,” he replied. “It’s the way 
those things are handled nowadays.” 

In his reply he summed up practically the whole 
story of America’s astounding strides forward in the 
realm of invention during the past ten or fifteen years. 
Massed research, mobilization of brains and talent and 
energy find quick answers to our increasing needs. 


Two Heads Better Than One 


Inventors to-day no longer follow the worn trail of 
their forefathers. As a class they do not, as of old, work 
in solitude and poverty and wear out their hearts 
looking for capital to promote the fruits of their genius. 
Instead, they are working in squads and companies, in 
regiments and brigades. They keep sane and regular 
office hours, draw good pay checks, and have unstinted 
millions at their beck and call. 

Big Business has found, after many years, that the 
inventor is not just a crazy nut with a fool contraption. 
During the past decade it has put the inventor on its 
payrolls by the thousands; in fact, it has practically 
monopolized the supply. One big industry alone, the 
Bell telephone system, maintains an experimental 
laboratory which gives employment to nearly six 
thousand persons—about half of whom are trained 
scientists, engineers, and inventors. 

The Edison laboratories likewise are headquarters 
for a great group of inventors. The General Electric 
Company laboratories employ many more. The West- 
inghouse laboratory at East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
is a fourth breeding ground where genius spawns its 
labor-saving products. And elsewhere there flourish 
scores of lesser research laboratories operating on the 
same plan but a smaller scale. 

Probably three fourths of all the inventors heard 
from during the past decade have been employed in 
mass research and invention. Hardly a single invention 
of prime magnitude since the Marconi wireless can be 
recalled which is not the product of at least several 
brains, and most of the modern inventions have sprung 
from scores or hundreds or even thousands of trained 
men whose ideas have been harnessed to teamwork. 

The day of the old-time inventor is gone. Life moves 
too swiftly, its problems crowd upon the world with 
too much pressure behind them, to wait on the efforts 
of one genius alone for solution. There probably will 
never be another Edison, save as he is the product of 
massed effort, the apex of a pinnacle of many inventive 
brains. Things that no one man could work out in a 
lifetime are accomplished now in afew weeks or months 
or years—at the most—through the concentrated 
genius of great numbers of inventors. Inventing things 
has become a modern business and, like traffic, has 
been speeded up. 


In a Deserted Little House 


Take, for instance, the new dial telephones. They 
are coming into general use so rapidly that experts 
estimate the next four to six years will see the present 
manual telephone almost entirely replaced. The dial 
phone was in use as far back as 1910, but the modern 
instrument is radically different from that of twenty 
years ago and is the product of the inventive genius of 
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many engineers and specialists over more than a 
decade past. 

A marvelous thing is the dial telephone. In a suburb 
of Reading, Pennsylvania—a typical case—there 
stands a small house which looks for all the world like 
the comfortable home of a thrifty workman. But when 
one enters one sees only columns of odd machinery, 
like metal filing cases, that rise in panels from floor to 
ceiling. Busy little disks run over the surface of those 
panels, darting about at high speed, while here and 
there a light flashes on and snaps off. One hears a 
purring made up of many rapid click-click-clicks as the 
metal disks come in sudden, gentle contact with other 
metal. 

That is the dial telephone exchange. It is bereft of 
the usual force of young women found in the manual 
exchange. In fact, there is no one at all in the dial 
exchange. Once a day, perhaps, an inspector drops in 
to see if everything moves smoothly. He stays a few 
minutes, closes the door behind him, and goes away. 
Through this deserted little building there filters, night 
and day, the entire telephone conversation of the 
little city. The metal panels and disks make the con- 
nections and do all the work. 

No one man could have been wise enough or lived 
long enough, had he been a Methuselah, to perfect 
this marvel. It is the work of more than two thousand 
individual inventors. 


Photographed by Invisible Rays 


Let us now step from this little building to a mam- 
moth modern structure in New York city. Both are 
under the same management. In the big building, 
amid many of his fellows, there works a scientist who 
dares hope he is blazing the way for the rout of man’s 
arch enemy, cancer. 

Francis F. Lucas is known the world over for other 
than his cancer research; that, indeed, is a by-product 
of his chief labor. He is a wizard with the microscope 
and has found a way to put living tissue, unstained by 
coloring matter, under the lens of his instrument; to 
make pictures of living cells as they grow and function; 
to disclose the chromosomes within those cells. 

This he is doing with the ultraviolet ray, for the 
rays of visible light are too long for the delicate and 
minute things imaged under his lenses. So he has 
broken white light with an ordinary prism into its 
rainbow and then thrown the rainbow away and saved 
only those invisible rays below the deep purple and 
the violet. With those he works on his living cells. 
Far shorter than primary light rays, they show things 
on a photographic plate that visible light cannot 
show. The ordinary glass lens is impervious to those 
rays, so Mr. Lucas uses quartz-crystal lenses of his 
own design. 

This he has done and is doing with the aid of many 
fellows. Mr. Lucas is not a physician, but his work 
holds vast interest for those physicians who lead in 
the fight on cancer. He has provided mechanical means 
by which they may see things they have never seen 
before, and he is now at work on apparatus which will 
enable them to see still more. He shows them living 
tissue where yesterday they looked on tissue wholly 
dead and tinted—perhaps chemically changed—by 
the coloring agency. He has stepped up the old-style 
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William Rittase 


A dial telephone switchboard. For jacks, into which operators insert plugs, are substituted 
these banks of small projections. Opposite every bank is mounted a group of rods each carry- 
ing several brushes, one of which is shown here, moving up and down making contacts as the 
dial is turned. Four or five such automatic selections are required to complete any one call. 


microscope until clear pictures now can be obtained 
of objects magnified nine thousand diameters. A 
human hair, under that sort of lens, resembles the 
trunk of a good-sized tree—one about nine inches in 
diameter. 

And where hundreds have made to-day’s results 
possible in the realm of mechanical science, other 
hundreds in the realm of medical research will pick up 
to-day’s results and carry them forward. It is a familiar 
story in the research laboratory. A host of workers 
accomplishes something; another host takes what the 
first has accomplished—and carries on. 

A striking illustration of that trend is found in the 
case of the sound motion picture, or talkie, which 


originated purely and simply as a by-product of tele- 
phone research. Investigators testing the acoustics of 
the telephone found that the human voice was too 
variable to afford a constant standard. The man who 
speaks clearly to-day may be handicapped to-morrow 
by cold or hoarseness. So they set to work to find an 
unvarying standard, and naturally their first thought 
was to record the human voice, in proper trim, on a 
phonograph record. 

But it didn’t work. At first they thought that the 
trouble lay in the composition of the disk, so they 
made a better disk; but still the plan didn’t work. 
Why? Evidently the recording of the voice was 
imperfect. They improved the recording apparatus, 
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finally making it electrically controlled. And _ pres- 
ently they had what they wanted. 

They had accomplished what they had set out to 
do and now could test the telephone with a constant 
standard. They had a properly modulated phono- 
graphic record of the human voice. But they also had 
something more—much more. They had found a way 
to the clearest, most distinct, and best reproduction 
of sound ever made. From that effort there presently 
emerged the orthophonic phonograph records which 
came on the market about six years ago. 


Pipe Organ, 1930 Model 


That was by-product number one. Two years later 
there was developed the first talkie—by-product num- 
ber two. The talkie was a combination of the improved 
disk, the improved electrical recorder, a new process 
(worked out in the same laboratory) of recording 
sound on film, and a synchronizing apparatus. Thus 
the first talking motion picture resulted from a primary 
effort to invent something that 
would make a better testing ap- 





same building. Distance played no part in this test; 
she could easily have been a thousand miles or more 
away, and the result would have been the same. 

Natural colors were attained by throwing three 
television pictures on the receiving screen simulta- 
neously, piling them one on another. One picture was 
orange-red, another yellow-green, and the third 
greenish-blue. Out of this welter of hues came natural 
color, true in tint and shading. Many men worked 
with vast patience on this magic over many years. 

Pressing problems of industry furnish many occa- 
sions for concentrated inventing. Some time ago, for 
instance, the president of a power company which 
supplies current to the suburbs of San Francisco found 
need of frequent communication with one of the plants 
which was buried in the mountain backwoods two 
hundred miles away, remote from civilization and far 
from any swinging strands of wire to which telephones 
could be attached. 

But there were six strands, or cables, of wire from 
the plant to the suburbs around the Golden Gate. 
They carried a powerful current 
of electric energy, 220,000 volts. 





paratus for the telephone. 

Another interesting by-product 
resulted from experiments with 
vacuum tubes at the Westinghouse 
laboratory not long ago. Scientists 
investigating the squealing and 
squawking of certain types of ra- 
dio sets found that those sounds 
could be controlled. They set to 
work to make a synthetic bell out 
of a radio squeal, and succeeded 
in the attempt. 

Other bells followed, for having 
found the way to make a bell with 
a certain musical note, they could 
use the same process to make other 
synthetic bells with other notes. 
From many notes and other mod- 
ifications, there finally developed 
a synthetic pipe organ. It consists 








The engineers found a way to hitch 
two telephones to those heavily 
charged wires. The circuit is in use 
to-day, probably the only tele- 
phone line in the world carrying 
220,000 volts of current, To use it 
is no more hazardous than to make 
an ordinary local phone call. 
Perhaps the largest of the mod- 
ern research laboratories is main- 
tained by the telephone system. It 
is located in New York city and 
covers about one million square 
feet of floor space, or considerably 
more than twenty acres. Its budg- 
et for the current year approxi- 
mates twenty million dollars. It is 
growing fast; more than four hun- 
dred carefully picked college grad- 








of a small keyboard of many tkeys 
and a great number of tubes stuck 
in a great metal board frowsy with 
wiring. The music that comes from 
this contraption under the agile 
fingers of a good organist cannot 
be distinguished, by at least one 
layman, from that of a pipe organ. 

Thus massed research and invention may place 
organs in modest homes ere long. But when one comes 
to look for the inventor of electrical music, one looks 
in vain. No one man, no dozen men invented it. Who, 
then? Why, the mob—if one may use the term—of 
scientists. 

Television in natural colors is another product, not 
just around the corner but actually here, of massed 
invention. Only the cost of the recording and repro- 
ducing apparatus—which at present is complicated 
and expensive—holds this magic from the general 
market. In July, 1929, a young woman, selected be- 
cause her dress was of many gay colors, sat in a booth 
in a great building in New York and was shown by 
television to a group of scientists elsewhere in the 


Showing that the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, of New 
York, have perfected a method 
of photographing living tissue, 
a feat quite undreamed-of a 
scant few years ago. A cross- 
section of a tapeworm embryo. 





uates will be added this year to 
its forces. The new, quick blood 
of youth is poured into its veins 
each year. 

Scores of the three thousand 
scientists, engineers, and inven- 
tors and their immediate assist- 
ants employed here have Ph.D. 
degrees. Some, with world-wide 
fame in their fields, carry the decorations of foreign 
governments. 

Private research laboratories on a smaller scale 
likewise are numerous and highly efficient. Here a man 
with an idea may have genius ponder on it for a time 
and, perhaps, whisper the open sesame to new marvels. 
To one of these there came a few years ago a youth 
with an idea that perhaps money could be made out 
of the thing that caused the top of his old pot-bellied 
stove to buckle and crack out in Michigan, where he 
had been firing it in a lumber camp to keep the lumber- 
jacks warm. 

This young man had noticed that when the fire 
got low, the round top of the stove snapped noisily; in 
fact it was a signal, audible to him at some distance, 
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to put more wood on the fire. He also noticed that 
when the flames were ample and merry the top bulged 
slightly in the center. 

But just what was it that made it bulge and snap? 
Heat, of course; the expansion and contraction of the 
metal as it grew hot or cold. Couldn’t the idea be put 
to use in controlling heat generated by electricity or 
gas? He wondered. 

They took him into partnership in a sort of way at 
the research laboratory and worked it out, fashioning 
a metal disk no larger than a silver quarter that was 
convex when cold and would become concave when 
heated. Convexing and concaving turned the electric 
power off or on. The thing was put into electric irons, 
percolators, and other appliances so that they could 
not overheat; and one big manufacturing company 
alone has paid about fifteen million dollars in royalties 
to the young man and his associates during the past 
six or seven years. 

The old-time inventor, now nearly gone into the 
limbo of things departed, was an extreme visionary; 
the modern inventor is extremely practical. He must 
count his consequences in advance, with one eye 
cocked toward their commercial use. He must know, 


rather than imagine, not only how his labor will finally . 


come into its reward but how much it will cost to 
operate the thing on which he labors. 

Just now, for instance, telephone engineers are build- 
ing apparatus to span the Pacific with a wireless tele- 
phone. They hope to have it in operation in two or 
three years. Thousands of man-hours have been spent 
in testing and calculation, not only with respect to the 
operation of the mechanism but its cost, so that the 


idea will work out—and will not be too expensive for 
everday use. 

One of the tests was a long-distance telephone con- 
versation between Stockholm and Chicago. Many such 
conversations now are carried on daily, but this test 
was different in that the conversation was routed from 
Stockholm to New York to San Francisco, back to 
New York, and thence to Chicago. That is just about 
the distance from Stockholm to Tokyo via the United 
States. 

It was proved practical in operation and in 
cost, so that when the new line is opened those widely 
separated points on the earth’s surface may converse 
without difficulty and without prohibitive tolls. 

That tremendous span, however, is not the longest 
over which the human voice has traveled. Some time 
ago a telephone official in New York talked with a 
man in Sydney, Australia. The conversation was 
routed via London. 

“Hello,” said the New Yorker. “This is a fine day, 
isn’t it?” 

“Hello, New York,” replied Sydney. ‘‘Yes, it’s a 
fine day, although it’s still too dark to tell much 
about it.” 

“What time is it now in Sydney?” 

“About half-past five Friday morning. What time 
is it in New York?” 

“A little after four, Thursday afternoon.” 

Thursday afternoon talking to Friday morning. 
A product of massed research and invention that 
symbolizes as nothing else the patient, tedious tasks 
of mobilized genius. For the massed inventors of the 
country represent To-day talking to To-morrow. 


They Chose a Forester! 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


N A MODEST office in the Stuart Build- 
I ing, in Seattle, sits a man who is spending 
his nights and days wrestling with the 
problems that confront the men, employers 
and employees, whose fortunes and futures 
are involved in the lumber industry of the 
Northwestern states. This man was not only 
a forester; he was chief forester of the United 
States. His name is William Buckhout Greeley. 
Northwest lumbermen whose interests repre- 
sent a total footage of 4,493,000,000 feet of 
logs and 4,846,000,000 feet of lumber—about 
fifty per cent of the whole annual log and lumber 
production of the Douglas fir region—believe in this 
man. They look to him to put their ailing industry 
on a sounder basis, to reconstruct production and dis- 
tribution conditions so that the vast reserves of virgin 
growth will be utilized in an orderly and economic 
manner for the next forty years. 

How large an order this is, only experts in the lum- 
ber industry can know. But the very fact that Col. 
W. B. Greeley became, in May, 1928, the secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Lanedber has been mined. Now it is har- 


vested. Col. W. B. Greeley, formerly chief United 
States forester and now head of the Northwest lumber- 
men, is responsible for much of this. The fact that he 
was chosen from a group historically at odds with the 
lumbermen is indicative of the industry’s new atti- 
tude. He is cleaning house, devising ways to 
wood’s new competitors, and planning reforestation. 


is a tribute to the intelligence and vision of the princi- 
pal men of that industry. The old attitude in every 
major business of the country was: “‘Now, don’t tell 
me how to run my business!” The new attitude is: “If 
you can really tell me how to run my business, I want 
your services.” : 

In 1909 the consumption of American lumber 
reached a peak. Since that time, not only per capita 
consumption but total consumption of lumber prod- 
ucts has steadily declined. To-day the total consump- 
tion is one fifth below, and the per capita consumption 
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Skidding logs from spar 
trees is peculiar to the 
Northwest. A tree is selected 
for height and favorable 
location with reference to 
other trees to be felled. It 
is then rigged, and cables 
with grab hooks haul logs 
near to where they are 
loaded. Mt. Rainier, with its 
glaciers and ice fields, looms 
majestic in the background. 
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one third below, that of the peak year. The lumber 
industry has been growing sicker and sicker. Too much 
lumber has been manufactured. The producers have 
lost control of their markets, not to the consumer— 
there would be some consolation to the public if the 
ultimate buyer had benefited—but to the middleman. 
The lumber industry, wabbling along without any 
definite knowledge of itself and ignoring the conditions 
under which its product was finally merchandised, 
finally put itself in the position of the Yankee farmer 
who told his doctor that “he et well, but what he et 
didn’t seem to do him no good.” The lumber industry 
has eaten well enough, but what it has eaten lacked 
vitamins. It has made marvelous progress in logging 
and manufacture. Its financing has been clever, some- 
times brilliant. Had it not been, the producers would 
have been in the ditch long ago. The salesmen of 
lumber, by and large, have been just as clever as any 
other salesmen. But something has been lacking. 
With the idea that this lacking element could be 
discovered and applied to the ailing industry, the 


northwest lumbermen, or a considerable number of 
them, decided to go into the open market and get the 
best diagnostician available. And they rose to a great 
inspiration when they chose Colonel Greeley. 

The public has a definite and important stake in this 
work. What becomes of the forests is every man’s 
business. The utilization of the forest products with 
the least possible waste is a national matter of prudent 
economy. A profitable lumber industry, organized on 
sound principles, will not neglect reforestation of 
cut-over areas. A disorganized aggregation of lumber- 
men, each intent upon getting his investment out of 
the woods and into the hands of the builders as soon 
as possible, regardless of the effect upon the whole 
industry, will certainly waste neither time nor money 
in reforestation projects. 

Already Colonel Greeley has successfuly launched 
the first chapters of what is to become a comprehensive 
Northwest program of reforestation. Four steps, he 
indicates, are necessary if the gap between the first and 
second crops of timber is to be bridged wisely and 
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successfully: First, to make reforestation possible 
by making the cost so low as to encourage owners of 
logged forest lands to hold them for a second crop; 
second, to develop in each section a strong public 
support for forest protection from fire; third, to pro- 
vide effective representation in each section to pre- 
sent to those in charge of public timber agencies the 
needs of their district to perpetuate the forest-using 
industries now established; and fourth, to galvanize 
efforts to bring additional forest-using industries into 
the field, to utilize what are now waste products. 

Give the Northwest lumbermen credit for jettison- 
ing every prejudice when they appealed to Colonel 
Greeley; for antagonism between the foresters and 
the lumber industry has been deep-seated and of long 
standing. As early as the Presidency of Hayes, Carl 
Schurz, then Secretary of the Interior, had uttered 
warnings about the depletion of the forests. 

It was Grover Cleveland who signed the first proc- 
lamation withdrawing certain forest areas from en- 
try. But in the time of Roosevelt the wave of popular 


These enormous beams were shipped to Japan. The 
Northwest is noted for the great length of the logs 
it cuts. From fifty to sixty-five feet is its range; in 
other places, sixteen feet is the average. Some of 
the greatest timbers ever cut in Washington were 
shipped to the Panama Canal for construction work. 
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feeling toward the conservation of the “waning” 
supply of timber really got impetus. The warnings of 
Roosevelt and the earnest work of Pinchot were for 
the most part soundly based, and there is no question 
that they performed a public service. It was well to 
call attention to the people that in the forest lands 
there was a public heritage and a public trust; and 
one that ought to be supervised and administered 
wisely. 


Wood Substitutes and New Growth 


In Roosevelt’s time, nobody could possibly have 
foreseen what has happened in the lumber industry. 
The “‘timber famine” looked like a real specter, not 
merely to factless enthusiasts for conservation but to 
capable and thoughtful foresters. Who could then fore- 
see that concrete, structural steel, gypsum board, 
substitutes made of sugar-cane waste, shipping cases 
made of fiber board would gradually creep into the 
market for timber products and cut the per capita 
consumption of the latter to the bleeding point? 
Who could have foretold that, in spite of the vast 
logging operations, there was a second growth of tim- 
ber hustling right along to complicate the situation? 
We may say simply that the foresters made a bad 
guess when they concluded that we were going head- 
on toward a famine. 

During that period when the threat of government 
reservation was keenest, not less than a million 
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A timber trestle of Douglas fir constructed for a 
Northwest logging railroad. This is the only wood 
which has the strength and great length necessary 
to furnish uprights for bridging deep ravines. Such 
expensive bridges are now necessary to reach the 
unexploited stretches of big timber in this region. 


million board feet of timber passed from the govern- 
ment into the hands of private individuals. “They 
bought something,” as the phrase is. There were other 
incidents, some of them purely fortuitous like the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire, that led the 
lumbermen to bite off more than they were finally 
going to be able to digest. The San Francisco disaster 
created overnight a demand for a hundred million feet 
of lumber. Every scrap of building material that 
could be raked and scraped up in the yards of the 
Pacific Coast lumbermen was in demand. This acci- 
dent was reflected in a wave of speculative timber 
buying at top prices. 

Two considerations—a gradual contraction of de- 
mand and the natural, hardly suspected reforestation 
of the cut-over lands in the East and South—could 
result in only one thing: overproduction. And over- 
production, besides being an evil in itself to an in- 
dustry, is not tardy in bringing home a lot of other 
evils for company. Those who know little or nothing 
of the lumber industry may ask: “If the lumber com- 
panies are overproduced, why don’t they just cut 
down production?” That sounds absurdly simple. 
Like all extremely simple suggestions, there may be a 
defect in it. 

The owner of standing timber has an investment, 


usually financed with borrowed money at a not-too- 
low rate of interest, which he can liquidate only by 
turning that timber into lumber. So long as the virgin 
timber,~mature and tending to be overmature, is 
standing, not only these interest charges but taxes too 
run on. 














The taxes tend to increase. “You must understand,” 
said Colonel Greeley to me, “that these states where 
the virgin timber is now standing are young, ambitious 
states. They want good roads, good schools, and the 
other good things of life. In many counties which have 
these good things, timber and timberlands are the 
sole, or the only large, taxable asset. 

“The lumber industry is, and long will be, the basic 
industry of the north Pacific Coast. Its prosperity, or 
its lack, will more than all others govern the general 
prosperity of the Pacific Northwest. Sixty per cent 
of the returns received from lumber represent wages 
paid in the process of logging and manufacture. The 
reduced employment of labor by the lumber industry 
in the Northwest, occasioned by the necessity of 
curtailing the production because sufficient markets 
are not available, is a serious problem.” 

Cut production? Yes, it must be done, obviously, 
unless new and unexpected markets for lumber can be 
found. But how to cut production without antagonism 
between mill and mill, logger and logger; without 
cutting off the source of taxation for whole counties 
whose public improvements are predicated on a 
healthy flow of trees to cars and cars to saw, and from 
saw into market? How to cut production with the 
least disturbance of the labor factor? 

It is a man-sized job. It is the biggest job Colonel 

Greeley ever tackled, and he has 








known some big jobs. In 1918 he 
was chief of the forestry section 
of the Division of Construction 
and Forestry in France, where, 
until the Armistice, he supervised 
the work of some twenty-one 
thousand forestry troops, running 
ninety-five sawmills and turning 
out over two million feet of lum- 
ber a day.. For his war work he 
has the. D.S.M. of this country, 
the D.S.O. of Great Britain, and 
the Legion of Honor ribbon. 

It is only fair to say that when 
Colonel (Continued on Page 106) 


The lumber industry makes its own 
way. Trees are cut to support more 
trees soon to rumble over on railway 
cars. The size of these giants is in- 
dicated by the fact that the logging 
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railroad has been built atop them. 

















ESIDE a tallow dip, be- 
neath a thatched roof, 
lying on my own blan- 

kets on the floor in clothes I had 
not had off for more than a 
week, I started this story. | 
started it, you see, in a Russian 
peasant’s home in Russia, in the 
village of Lubimovka, on the 
Volga River, approximately 
eight thousand miles from New 
York, in 1923. There, past no 
end of distance and change, 
where one could take the long 
view, could see beyond one’s 
nose, | began asking—and now 
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‘The factor that has been pri- 
marily responsible for the tre- 
mendous changes of the last 
century, and without which 
civilization could not exist, is 
mechanical power. The form 
in which in increasing degrees 
such power is being applied, 
is electrical energy—the great- 
est tool that has ever come into 
the hands of man. The degree 
to which we utilize this tool, 
as a substitute for manual la- 
bor, will largely determine the 
rate of our industrial and 
social progress.” — 

Herbert Hoover 





sense, of his family. Now—a 
big hulking honest figure of a 
man with a depth of regret and 
sadness in his dark eyes—he 
made apologies. There was very 
little he could give us to eat— 
no grain, yet some hay for our 
horse; a few pieces of black rye 
bread, some cabbage—not much 
between him and_ starvation, 
here in this land of enormous 
natural resources, where life is 
yet so cheap. 

But we had brought grain. 
We had brought a huge round 
loaf of black bread, butter, tea, 





answer—no end of pertinent 





ane eggs, canned milk; we could 





questions. 

All day long, for seemingly 
no end of days, we—my native 
interpreter and guide, his pa- 
tient gray horse, his home-made 
sledge and I—had been on our 
way out, on a tour of inspection, 
from the American Relief Administration outpost at 
Simbirsk, to this village that was like a forgotten island 
in an endless sea of snow. 

There were no roads, no telephone poles, no power 
lines for guidance, no sign posts, no automobiles, no 
gasoline stations, no airplane beacons of course, no 
comforting farm homes along the way—just endless 
distances over the top of the world; just isolated vil- 
lages into which the merciless Winter drives all farm 
folk, for the protection of stockades, defense against 
wolves and Old Man Weather. 

To this hovel—a log cabin chinked with mud, with 
small windows hermetically sealed—we had come at 
sundown, had been let in through a high village gate, 
into the “Main Street” of Lubimovka, then through an- 
other gate, into this peasant’s own stockade, or barn- 
yard. There, in better days, before drought, famine, 
starvation and the plague of typhus had ravaged his 
simple prosperity, this peasant had owned a cow, a 
horse, a dog, chickens—all intimate members, in a 
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spare a little of all these /uxur- 


That night, in the light of a 
tallow dip, lying on the floor 
while this family slept beneath 
skins on top of the brick stove 
in the other room, | got to 
thinking while groping at Russian contrasts. 

Here, I considered, is a land vastly larger than the 
United States, vastly rich in natural resources, with 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of infinitely 
rich soil; oil and gas in huge untapped natural reser- 
voirs; mineral beds and forests without limit. 

“Yet here, amidst all these riches, it took nearly an 
hour,” I wrote in my notebook, “to kindle a wood fire 
in the brick stove, to heat water, to boil eggs, make tea. 
That’s the way they do, have done for generations, these 
folk whose per capita use of plentiful wood is so small. 
They build a fire in a home-made brick stove, heat the 
stove itself, and it holds the heat, without replenish- 
ment, for hours. There are no metal stoves of any kind, 
no fireplace for comfort and ventilation; no ‘modern 
improvements’; no bathtub, no bathroom, no running 
water, no sanitary arrangements whatever! No tele- 
phones, either, of course; no telegraph, no postmen! 
There’s an open well out there in the middle of this 
village ‘Main Street’ with an old oaken bucket cov- 
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ered with ice, with piles of litter all about it, under 
and on the snow. 

“That well represents the only public utility these 
folks have. 

“Then, once more, why? Why is Russia, with all of 
her 160,000,000 of folk, at least a century and one 
half behind America in all the things that, for us, really 
count?” 


I] 


HAVE been trying for years now to answer those 
“Why’s.” 
So, too have many others, here and abroad. In other 


Nations are what turbines make ’em—whatever 

King Kilowatt intends ’em to be! Above are 

three typical “Utilities” steam turbines in an 
Indianapolis station. 


At right: “Where nobody works but Ol’ Man 

River!” A hydro station near Decorah, on the 

upper Iowa River, one of many “Utilities” 

hydro stations used to supplement its steam 
stations. 


words, no end of folk have tried to set down the mys- 
terious American formula in accordance with which 
all Americans now enjoy a new civilization, with a uni- 
versal standard of living the like of which no nation, 
as President Hoover has said, has ever enjoyed before. 

What is this formula? 

Some answer, “Democracy”—and of course our in- 
spired plan of self government did give us as a people 
unique freedom and encouragement to make progress. 

Some answer, “Education” which, by the way, is a 
blessing taken for granted until you live and travel in 
a country as primitive as Russia is and as America 
used to be. 

Others answer, “Transportation,” since individually 
and collectively, we travel by automobile and bus, by 
subway and railroad, by airplane and boat more miles 
than any other people on earth! 

Yet others answer, “CCommunication’’—the telephone, 
telegraph and radio—since we have, for instance, more 
telephones in New York City alone than there are in 
all of Europe. ‘ 

There are also still other answers—for instance, our 
plentiful natural resources; our idea of conserving them 
while yet putting these resources to work; our manu- 
facturing skill; our innate business ability. 


, 
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Of course, all these answers are in point. 
But there’s still another: 
King Kilowatt! 

i] 


ERHAPS you do not know that we use almost as 
much electricity as all the rest of the world com- 
bined; that there is not now a town in the United 
States of more than 5,000 population without electri- 
city; that ninety-seven percent of all towns between 
1,000 and 5,000 have it; that fifty percent of all com- 
munities between 250 and 1,000 have it; that twenty- 
five percent of all communities of less than 250 have 
it; that sixty-eight percent of all our population live in 
electrically lighted houses, numbering more 
than there are automobiles, and_ that 
250,000 farms have been electrified in three 

years! 

Now why have we made such phenome- 
nal progress? Why has good King Kilowatt 
come to have such tremendous meaning to 
us all? 

For a great number of reasons, but not- 





ably for three: 
First, because electrification of a home, a farm, a 


‘community or an industry, is just plain common sense; 


in other words is economic—which word is, by the way, 
derived from a Greek we-d meaning good housekeep- 
ing. 

Second, because our state utility commissions have 
been generally helpful. 

And third, because here in America, just a century 
ago, we discovered a form of organization called a 
holding company. 

Now you ask, as I did, “Just what is a holding 
company?” 

For answer: 

A holding company is a common, even a prevailing, 
form of corporate organization which has done far 
more perhaps to prosper the United States than any, 
if not all other, forms of organization, such as the one- 
man business, the partnership and the typical corpora- 
tion. 

It has various species however. So let’s narrow the 
picture while Halford Erickson, an authority, provides 
the following definition: 

“A public utility holding company is a corpura- 
tion so organized that it can buy, sell, own property 
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and securities of other companies, and take such part 
in controlling the operations and management of such 
properties and securities as may be deemed advisable 
or necessary.” 

Now let’s narrow this definition further to note this 
great difference between industrial holding companies 
and public utility holding companies: 

First, an industrial or similar holding company, when 
duly chartered by one state or another, is, within its 
charter limitations, a kind of free agent. If it “be- 
haves,” and prospers, it is a national asset, because it 
is producing wealth—or it couldn’t prosper! And if it 
fails, there may be—no more than a shut door and a 
short notice in the paper, if any! But a company pro- 
viding electricity, or gas or some other absolutely 
necessary community essential must not fail, because 
it is the most essential of all essential industries, an 
organic part of community life itself. Accordingly a 
community gives a utility company, in perpetuity or 
for a long term of years, a franchise which not only 
is almost invariably exclusive but provides a kind of 
protectorate for the company as token of the tremen- 
dous responsibility it must carry. And, in addition, all 
of our states but a few go further and provide util- 
ity commissions, which are often elective, and pro- 
vide careful, continuous, specialized regulation of all 
utilities—regulation that pertains to sites and rights 
of way, to areas and engineering, to all steps in finan- 
cing and rates, to scores of other aspects of utility 
operation. 

Now, just here, I inquired if local electrical utility 
companies are, as a rule, holding companies. 

The answer is, “No,” for these basic reasons: 


First, because local utility companies were almost 
invariably chartered before the “electrical age’—be- 
fore we even began to see as clearly as we now do that 
every community, industry and individual in America, 
thanks to the automobile, improved communication, 


A “Utilities” modern by-product coke plant for 

making gas, in St. Louis. Here gas, the perfect fuel 

with a thousand certified industrial uses, is made 
along with many useful by-products. 


At right: A “Utilities” natural gas booster station 

at Shidler, Okla., on the Osage Reservation, used 

to pump natural gas to many “Central States” 
communities large and small. 


much else, is in large measure dependent for existence 
upon every other. 

Second, because during the last few decades such 
vast technical improvements in steam capacities and 
generating equipment, transformers, insulation and 
organization have been applied that a wholly new 
power picture, which I am going to try to illustrate in 
terms of the Utilities Power & Light Corporation, has 
come to be. 

Results? 

Well, for one thing, we have what a lot of folk call 
super-power, which is a fantastic, sensational, sliding 
phrase that, to many people, suggests manna falling 


from the heavens or electricity shot from water falls, 


even when and where there aren’t any falls! The fact 
is, | haven’t been able exactly to find out, and elec- 
trical authorities in their candid moments say they 
cannot exactly tell me, what many folk mean by this 
phrase unless they mean mass production of electricity, 
made possible by mass financing and mass distribution 
of it, along with long-distance transmission and line 
inter-connections between stations and systems. 

“And all this means,” you ask, “aside from a giant 
force in the hands of King Kilowatt when measured in 
terms of results, just what?” 

It means, inevitably, holding-company as distin- 
guished from limited, local operation. It means that 
far and away the biggest single current item in pro- 
ducing and distributing electricity, regardless whether 
hydro or steam generating plants are used, is the cost 
of capital for equipment. And it also means that, for 
the first time, 24-hour electrical service of the kind 
big cities and ‘big industries enjoy is available, at 
commensurate rates, to small cities, towns, villages, 
highways, farms. \n other words the Little Joneses can 
now keep up with the Big Joneses! 

To take the simplest illustration: 

Here in the year of our Lord, 1926, in northeastern 
lowa, was a farm amidst the great open spaces, 
with the widest of horizons, the biggest of skies 
and the most glorious of sunsets to please the 
eye. After nightfall, though, save for the moon, 
this farm was as dark as dark could be, for here 
—in 1926—there were no lights except oil lights 
and lanterns, and no power, in house or barns, 
except the power of muscle of man, woman, 
children and beasts. Moreover, the villages and 
highways all about were dark after nightfall, 


s 
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The Utilities 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, home offices of 
Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation. 


Building, 


though there was one 
town, miles away, that 
had electricity. 

That’s how it was 
until “Interstate Pow- 
er,” a subsidiary of 
Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation, a holding 
company, brought good 
King Kilowatt to Gar- 
cia! 

Here now, the other 
day, | eased my hungry 
bulk out of a motor car 
at this farm and fol- 
lowed the smell of oh such good cooking into the din- 
ing room of this farm home, to eat and to ask some 
questions. 

Here today, is a home—not a humble log cabin such 
as our forefathers lived in when they hewed from the 
forests their timbers, by hand; made their own furni- 
ture, by hand; wrested from the forest, or the soil, or 
the river, everything they ate or used, and by hand 
shaped or prepared it for the need. 

This rural home, you see, is now served by good 
King Kilowatt, the money-maker, who comes in, over 
silent copper wires, strung on poles along the hard- 
surfaced wide road in front, to a transformer and a 
meter on a pole in the yard. For the rest, not to mention 
a comfortable home as neat as a pin, a modern bath- 
room and an attitude suggesting that this family is 
enjoying life instead of everlastingly striving to keep 
up with it, there is a supper that a Russian would call 
a feast for the gods. 

So J asked some questions, of this farmer, his wife 
and two sons: 

“Could you do without electricity, now that you have 
itr” 

The mother looked about, surprised, exactly as a 
city mother might when asked that selfsame momen- 
tous question. 

“I don’t have to fill and fuss with kerosene lamps 
and lanterns any more,” she said, thoughtfully. “That’s 
one trouble removed!” 

“And it cut the insurance rates in two, didn’t it, 
Map” added the red-headed freckled boy—the one with 
the most words to his tongue. 

“Then lighting was the first use you made of elec- 
tricity?” | asked the mother. “In the house and the 
farm buildings?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “Then Dad’—she seemed to 
like to tease him—‘“wanted a motor to grind grain, so 
he wouldn’t have to lose half a day going to town to 
get it ground. But | wanted a washing machine! 

“Now I’ve got a washing machine, an ironer, a per- 
colator, a toaster, a sweeper, an electric water heater, a 
radio I can plug into any socket, a room heater because 
we have no fireplace, and now | want an electric re- 
frigerator and an electric range! 

“And Dad,” this mother confirmed, “has a motor 
on the grinder, one on a shaft for the separator and 
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milker, and now he wants a ‘Choreboy’—a five-horse- 
power motor that can be moved about on wheels.” 

“But you forgot the motor in our workshop,” the 
red-headed boy reminded her. 

That workshop motor, | discovered, meant a lot to 
these boys, aged fifteen and seventeen. It meant for 
them relief from doing no end of odd vexatious jobs, 
“like sharpening knives and other tools, on an old- 
fashioned grindstone.” So they gained freedom to do 
other things, even to experiment with raising ducks, 
the fastest growing of fowl, all of which is in line with 
specialization, or diversification of crops, the farmer’s 
way to prosperity. And it meant, | gathered, that these 
boys wanted to go to the State Agricultural College, 
wanted to return to this farm, instead of bolting for 
the big, delusive city with its unemployment woes. 

This farm, you see, and the folk on it, has been re- 
juvenated by good King Kilowatt. 


IV 


O MUCH for what “Interstate Power,” this one of 
many subsidiaries of one holding company, did for 
just one farm, and the folks thereon. 

While serving that farm it serves other farms ex- 
actly as a system of water irrigation might do—in the 
Sahara Desert! 

Also it serves the villages and small towns all about. 
And, though villages, as the last census shows, are 
passing, towns are rapidly being re-discovered as the 
ideal sites for industries, if and where such towns have 
plentiful and dependable electric power. 

Now, holding to our main point, one may ask. “How, 
through a subsidiary called ‘Interstate,’ did Utilities 
Power & Light accomplish in this area this miracle?” 

For answer, let’s come at this picture in another 
way, and take a bird’s-eye, instead of a historian’s 
chronological view of this area here used for illustra- 
tion. 

Well, the other morning I awoke in Dubuque, 
Iowa, which had been, for me, along with many others, 
little more than the name of a city somewhere west of 
Jersey City! 

Dubuque, I learned, has eight railroads; and is a 
surprisingly busy junction for railroad, truck and 
Mississippi River-to-Gulf traffic, including the barges 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. It has the repair 
shops of the “Milwaukee,” and a stone quarry whose 
product is extensively 
used; two of the largest 
sash-and-door factories 
in the world and a 
widely variegated range 
of wood-working and 
other industries; is a 
center of religious ed- 
ucation; has enviable 
homes and boulevards 
high up “on the Bluff,” 
golf links no less envi- 
able; and now, thanks 
to good roads and the 
automobile, is in addi- 











The Laclede Gas Light 
Building, in St. Louis, 
home of one of America’s 
pioneer gas companies. 
























tion a shopping center for farmers within a radius of 
many miles. 

However, before 1924 the Fates presiding over 
Dubuque were not so well disposed as they now are. 

Dubuque had electric power, of course, but this was 
furnished by a station which was approaching a point 
of diminishing returns to the community as a whole. 
In other words, such isolated power stations become 
more or less obsolescent in a decade, so swift is the 
evolution of the art of generating current. Moreover 
the large sums of money necessary for replacements are 
never, in local circles, easy to find. In 1924, however, 
this property was purchased by the Interstate Power 
Company, one of the family of Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation, a holding company, which was able to do 
many things no purely local company could do. 

You see, a purely local company, such as that which 
had existed in Dubuque, is confronted by many of the 
selfsame problems that confront any other purely local 
manufacturer. 

It must build.and equip a plant. That usually costs 
a vast deal more than the typical manufacturing plant, 
for several reasons: First, because all generating 
equipment comes high, especially to the small or indi- 
vidual purchaser who enters the market only occa- 
sionally; second, because both construction and engi- 
neering ability of the kind required come high; and, 
third, because such a plant, necessarily built for perma- 
nence since the very existence of the community de- 
pends upon it, must contain reserve generating capa- 
city equal to or exceeding its largest producing unit— 
which may represent an investment of, say, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars—which is not the case at all, of 
course, in the typical manufacturing plant. 

Add that, even in the most advanced stations, the 
manufacture of electricity is attended by large heat 
“radiation,” and other losses. In other words, no steam 
generating plant whatever sends out over its lines the 
equivalent of more than about one fourth of the heat 
units in the coal, the raw material, that it burns. And 
whereas the best stations produce no more than a kilo- 
watt hour to about a pound and one eighth of 
coal, many isolated, old-fashioned plants generate no 
more than one kilowatt hour to six or seven pounds 
of coal. 

Add that electricity is unique among all major manu- 
factured commodities 
in that it is too ener- 
getic to be stored and 
must be used as rapidly 
as it is made. More- 
over, as is the case of 
many other manufac- 
turing products, the de- 
mand for electricity in 
any community varies 
hour by hour, day by 
day, week by week, and 
season by season. All 
of which has direct 
bearing on the average 


Main lobby and appliance 
sales room in the Laclede 
Gas Light Building; one 
of many fine “Utilities” 
show-rooms. 
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The Electric Building, 

“Eastern New Jersey” 

headquarters for “Utili- 

ties,” and Asbury Park’s 
first skyscraper. 


manufacturing cost 
since generators func- 
tion most efficiently 
when running “full” and 
a peak load, in many 
plants, means bringing 
in another boiler and 
disproportionate _—ex- 
pense like that of a 
manufacturer answer- 
ing to an order marked 
“special.” 

Add, also, that since 
electricity cannot be 
stored or be transported 
by train, truck, boat, express or mail, and must be 
used as rapidly as it is made, a utility company, un- 
like the typical manufacturer, must maintain its own 
means of distribution—sub-stations and transmission 
lines costing from a few thousand to $25,000 a mile. 

Accordingly, manufacturing costs of electricity, or of 
gas, are only approximately twenty percent of the total 
cost of service. Moreover the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of electricity or of gas or of both, has a con- 
tinuing job, and a highly responsible one, on his hands, 
since his product must be there, ready for instant use 
year in, year out, day and night, twenty-four hours a 
day, every day, even Christmas Day, in the year! 


V 


OON after the Interstate flag was raised over the 
now impressive building housing Dubuque’s only 
power station, Utilities Power & Light assigned to 
the assistance of “Interstate” its own managerial and 
engineering subsidiary, known as The Management & 
Engineering Corporation—a highly specialized, widely 
trained group of experts such as few isolated utility 
companies could afford to retain. Soon, now, Dubuque 
folk learned that “M. & E.”, as it is usually referred 
to, had so effectively gone to work that every producing 
unit, including the coal-handling equipment, of their 
own Dubuque plant had been replaced, and that the 
production of the plant had been more than doubled. 
It was encouraging, of course, to know that now 
Dubuque’s local power plant had been brought up to 
date, and now provided a wide margin for the city’s 
future development. Nevertheless, especially since 
“Interstate” was pleasing everyone by substituting 
buses for trolleys, some folks wondered how in the 
world “Interstate” could profit by its enormous invest- 
ment, and sell its surplus electricity. 

By way of answer, not only did “M. & E.” Inter- 
state’s sister subsidiary, take charge of all major engi- 
neering and construction problems, while following 
“Utilities’” established policy of buying locally as 
large a share of materials and hiring as large a share 
of local workmen as practicable, but for “Utilities” 
“Interstate” revealed its organizing genius in other 
ways. 

It energized anew, and increased, its local merchan- 
dizing staff, and with rates voluntarily revised down- 
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ward, soon increased and has ever since been increasing 
the local demand for electricity. Soon the local car 
shops of the “Milwaukee” increased their use of “In- 
terstate” power, and other industries saw the light. And 
soon, from the enlarged and modernized “Interstate” 
garage a goodly fleet of big and little cars were, for the 
first time, systematically carrying salesmen qualified by 
experience to understand farm problems, into rich rural 
“Interstate” areas. For you see, all the while that 
“Utilities” was re-energizing Dubuque’s power station 
and its merchandizing organization, it was also very 
busily building new high tension steel and other trans- 
mission lines out, in various directions, from Dubuque 
and other centers so that now “Interstate” has thou- 
sands of miles of such lines, forming a kind of “grid.” 

One of these high-tension lines, for instance, runs 
cross-country, straight as straight, south by east. 

Now, let’s follow that line by airplane, while soaring 
over an impressive area of thousands of square miles. 
By and by, now, we see a proud little city known as 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Ciinton also rests on the Mississippi, amidst one of 
the most fertile agricultural districts in the world. It 
has nearly 30,000 folk, nearly one hundred industries, 
five railroads, not to mention river and other means of 


transportation, more than fifty miles of paved streets 
and ten parks along with other suburban charms. 

But still more to the point here you find that the 
Clinton Power Station also flies the “Interstate” flag, 
which means, of course, that it has, along with its 
gas plant, been thoroughly modernized by “Utilities” 
engineering skill. 

Now, looking closer, while asking no end of search- 
ing questions, you observe various signs indicating that 
here, as in Dubuque, “Utilities” is staking large 
amounts of money on the future of Clinton. You note 
throbbing transformers in a new “Utilities” electric 
sub-station, giving out energy to local industries. You 
note a new gas plant—not to mention a new 1o-inch 
gas line belting the city—in which steadily increasing 
capacity is provided for. And you also note that this 
modernized gas plant is providing, a long way from 
any coal fields, a good quality of domestic coke. 

Of course you must understand that the electricity 
manufactured by “Interstate” at Dubuque and Clinton 
is only a fraction of the total flowing continuously ovei 
its ever-improving system of high-tension and other 
lines. There are additional steam generating plants 
pouring their current into this vast overhead reservoir, 
and others referred to as “stand-by” stations, which 
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Utilities Power & Light Corporation is international in scope and viewpoint. Through 

its many subsidiaries it is providing “24-hour electrical service of the kind big cities 

and big industries enjoy” to hundreds of communities large and small—including 137 

in the British Isles—along with intermediate rural areas. It also provides gas to 
many important communities and water and steam heat to several. 














were isolated stations that are not regularly used be- 
cause not so highly efficient, and are yet kept ready for 
emergency use. Also there are ten hydro stations, in- 
cluding one at Delhi, lowa, not far from Dubuque and 
Clinton. Accordingly all these comprise what in effect 
is an “Interstate irrigation system” supplying kilowatts 
(instead of water) to a great area in northeastern lowa, 
southwestern Wisconsin, the southern half of Minne- 
sota and parts of South Dakota and Nebraska. 
Although it is not large—this exemplary Delhi sta- 
tion on the Maquoketa River, with the local road cross- 
ing atop it and its dam, is important. And it is as 
electrical engineers say, “as sweet a station” as anyone 
wants to see. For it is manned by just one man; is so 
completely automatic—so human—that though its two 
generators can be started in the usual way, ordi- 
narily the height of water in its mile and one-half of 
river reservoir (which also serves to prevent floods), 
does the trick. In other words, when there is only 
enough water to run one turbine, it starts that turbine 
automatically; when enough for two, it starts both, 
and, when water is scarce, stops either or both, or, if 
in trouble of any kind, stops both and sends for the 
attendant in his cottage over the way, where he is 
usually working in his garden! Also these turbines 


can be started by time-clock or by hand switch, of 
course. 

Any manufacturer can at once see the advantage of 
such stations and, by the same token, can see that large- 
scale manufacture and distribution of electricity, or of 
gas, is just as economic as is large-scale manufacture 
of any other necessity. 

Add another great advantage of large-scale or mass 
financing and mass production and mass distribution 
of electricity: 

If, for any reason, any one or more of “Interstate’s” 
hydro or steam stations should fail, there would not be 
a failure of power in its area. So well planned is “Inter- 
state’s” system, or “grid,” other stations would auto- 
matically take up the load, since all are inter-con- 
nected and, thanks to Science, there is almost no limit, 
in distance, over which high voltages can be sent. As a 
matter of fact, did such a disaster occur that local de- 
mand for current in large measure ceased, or several of 
“Interstate’s” stations were disabled while its high- 
tension lines remained intact, so inter-connected are its 
lines with those of other outside systems, power could 
be obtained from them. 

Now add some other pertinent advantages: 

"Way up in northern Minnesota, in its timberlands, 
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The first unit of “Utilities’” new Raritan Station, near 

Sayreville, New Jersey, in one of the richest industrial 

areas, hard hy New York City, in the world. The new 

“Utilities” Harding Street Station in Indianapolis is, in 
the main, a duplicate in plan of this station. 


is one of many illustrations of the way in which sub- 
sidiaries of Utilities Power & Light have shown that 


they view their interests and those of the communities 
they serve as largely identical. Here, at Bemidji, 
not far, as “Interstate’s” distances go, i.e., within 500 
miles or so of such centers as Crookston and Hallock, 
Minnesota, Pembina, Fessenden, Anamoose, Harvey 
and Garrison in North Dakota, and some “Interstate” 
communities in Canada, there was a large lumber in- 
dustry, the principal industry of the town. Some years 
back, for various reasons, this industry was about to 
be moved farther west. But “Interstate” saved the day, 
took over this industry on advantageous terms, 
operates it, uses its by-products for fuel, furnishes it 
power (and, by the way, good King Kilowatt is revo- 
lutionizing the lumber industry in this area) and, most 
important of all, has kept hundreds of men working, 
kept Bemidji itself on the job! 

Add, also, as a final comment on “Interstate,” that all 
over its huge area, where | traveled for hundreds of 
miles, there is a heartening agricultural picture which 
without question can in large measure be attributed to 
good King Kilowatt. 

There was a time when, as in other parts of America 
at date, the farmers in this prairie country raised noth- 
ing but wheat and corn, had all their eggs in one 
basket, suffered as their markets suffered. By and by 
they learned the value of rotation of crops, and now, 
while electricity is being rapidly made available to 
them, they are learning specialization or diversification 
of crops. In other words, when you tour “Interstate” ter- 
ritory, wherein, in three years “Interstate” electrified 
more than 4,000 farms, you see not only grain and corn 
growing, but fruit growing on a large scale; not only 





hogs and poultry, but ducks and geese, guineas, even 
squab; not a few Jerseys and Guernseys but ever- 
increasing herds of fine cattle. Cream and milk is 
bought by local creameries using electricity for power, 
garden produce is bought on a huge scale for use in 
many local electrified canneries, and large quantities of 
farm products are shipped. 

Accordingly, “Interstate,” like “Central States” and 
other subsidiaries of “Utilities,” is continuously, for 
every helpful reason in the world, striving to consoli- 
date—to electrify—its areas. 

Also, it encourages farmers to read their own meters 
and to report thereon by return post-card, since a 
meter reader makes a satisfied customer. 

And, finally, because it wants its customers to be 
members of its own family, it is able to report that 
more than half of its preferred stockholders are local 
folk for the most part buying shares on easy terms. 


VI 


NTERSTATE” answers a lot of questions! 

In the vast areas it is vigorously consolidating, 
where its main transmission line runs across-country 
for 1200 miles, it is providing the versatile services of 
good King Kilowatt—Dame Prosperity’s right-hand 
man—to more than 400 communities, hundreds of in- 
dustries, thousands of farms and literally tens of thou- 
sands of customers. Also, to many communities it sup- 
plies gas, the perfect fuel, and water to a few. 

Likewise, its sister subsidiary, “Central States,” an- 
swers a lot of questions, notably about natural gas. 

“Central States” owns a Government lease on the 
gas rights to 166,400 acres of land on the Osage 
Indian Reservation, with the right to purchase all dry 
and residue casing-head gas produced as long as gas 
is produced in merchantable quantities, along with the 
right to drill, which it is vigorously exercising. Add 
that it has leases on approximately 25,000 acres in the 
so-called Quinton Area with nearly a hundred wells 
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of daily capacity approximating 300,000,000 cubic feet, 
and reserves in this area alone estimated at 165 billion 
cubic feet. Add, also, leases and contracts to pur- 
chase gas from the Pawnee County, Creek County 
and Tulsa County fields, other leases and contracts. 
Add, finally, that though “Central States,” via its own 
pipe lines and booster stations is serving natural gas, 
and in many cases electricity, to scores of industries 
and communities in Oklahoma—such as Elk City and 
Hobart in the western area, and Cushing, Calvin, 
Allen and Stonewall farther east—the great bulk of its 
gas is sold by contract to Cities Service and other large 
purchasers. 

As a matter of fact, natural gas has in the main long 
been a waste product. Billions upon billions of cubic 
feet of it have been allowed to go to waste, even when 
such authoritative industrial chemists as Doctor Arthur 
D. Little repeatedly pointed out that it has no end of 
possibilities as a raw material. And hundreds of wells 
were “shut in,” to use the oil-field phrase, until compe- 
tion in oil made the utilization of natural gas expedient. 
Only then—mainly in the years since about 1924—Wwas 
natural gas “rediscovered.” Admittedly, there are prac- 
ticable limits to the distance to which it can, economic- 
ally, be transported, even when it is plentiful and there 
is no immediate limit to its supply. 

Accordingly it may be said, here where | have only 
enough space in which to state the case, that “Utilities” 
is advantageously situated to occupy a strategic place 
in local areas, near the sources of supply. 


Vil 


OW let’s turn to Indianapolis! 

This impressive city of wide streets and lovely 
homes, of fine clubs, dependable weather and no nat- 
ural barriers to expansion in any direction, has a pop- 
ulation of nearly half a million. It zs the capital city 
of Indiana. It zs next door to the exact geographical 
center of population of the United States. It bas six- 
teen railroads; suburban lines radiating everywhere, 
ample bus lines too; good roads, good schools, a large 
number of important industries, no end of other nat- 
ural and strategic advantages. 

As early as 1888, a company was formed in Indi- 
anapolis to introduce electric lighting to a doubtful 


public; in fact, on Thanksgiving Day, 1888, this com- 
pany lighted the Park Theatre exclusively by elec- 
tricity—and made history thereby. And when 1898 
came round, it boasted a plant of 5,000 kilowatts ca- 
pacity! By and by, however, a group of merchants 
organized another company. Primarily they organized 
this company to furnish steam heat to various retail 
establishments. But soon this company was also manu- 
facturing electricity. Therefore the first company 
countered by going into the steam-heat business. Ac- 
cordingly for more than a full quarter-century this un- 
economic situation prevailed until in February, 1927, a 
consolidation of the two sides was at last achieved, with 
the Indianapolis Power & Light Company as a subsidi- 
ary of Utilities Power & Light Corporation. 

Then what? 

In time, along with consolidation and coérdination, 
“Utilities” provided more jobs than the previous, com- 
panies had provided, and the horizon and opportunity 
for advancement was greatly increased since all of 
“Utilities” properties came tangibly into the picture. 

It didn’t come to pass either—the idea that home 
rule of Indianapolis light, heat and power would be- 
come the victim of absentee ownership. On the con- 
trary ten of the eleven directors of Indianapolis Power 
& Light are local men. 

In the not-so-good old days expediency rather than 
the long view caused the building of five power stations 
in Indianapolis. All these, worse still, were near one 
another, in the very heart of Indianapolis, which is no 
longer deemed to be the best practice, for many rea- 
sons. Now, Utilities Power & Light with the engineer- 
ing abilities of its Management & Engineering Corpora- 
tion locally available, presents a wholly new and heart- 
ening picture. 

There are no longer five power stations serving In- 
dianapolis from its very hub. Two have been closed, 
thanks to steady increase in the efficiency and im- 
provement of the equipment in the others. And looking 
back, the historian of the city will report that early in 


These homes, a half mile from its Raritan River plant, 

reflect “Utilities” eye for the safety and comfort of em- 

ployes. In its safety work, though it operates its own 

mines and two railroads, “Utilities” ranks among the top 

ten in an industry rating among the highest in accident 
prevention. 
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Louis, capital of “The 

Forty-ninth State” or 
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the year 1931 the first sec- 
tion — costing more than 
$8,000,000 and having an 
initial capacity of 75,000 
kilowatts—of a new station, the Harding Street station, 
was placed in operation, and that eventually this sta- 
tion will produce 140,000 kilowatts. 

This station, of course, is being built for Indianapolis 
Power & Light, by its widely experienced, vigorous 
sister subsidiary, ““M. & E.,” well out to the south of 
the city, where corn and tomato fields had been before. 
It is practically a duplicate of “Utilities’” new Rari- 


tan Station in New Jersey. In addition, a new steel 


high-voltage line with three sub-stations is being erected 
as a belt around the city. Moreover, not only has the 
power locally manufactured been, with the new plant 
in use, gréatly increased but the lines of “Indianapolis 
Power & Light” are now so interconnected with outside 
utilities that they could in an emergency, without the 
city even being aware of what was happening, be sup- 
plied from a kind of National reservoir. For what the 
sensational term super-power practically means is that, 
by means of inter-connections and a wonderful system 
of power dispatching, if such a city as Indianapolis 
should have its power stations destroyed, immediate 
shifting of power would occur almost automatically. 
Then Indianapolis would draw on Eastern Indiana, and 
perhaps other neighboring districts, Indiana would 
draw on Ohio, Ohio would draw on Pittsburg and Pitts- 
burg might draw on the East or the South. 

Before the consolidation Indianapolis was not nearly 
so helpfully protected against minor failures as it now 
is. As a matter of fact careful analysis shows that as 
between 1926 and 1920, service interruptions were re- 
duced forty percent. Also the records show, and the eye 
can readily see, what organization and ample funds 
mean to the swift, sure handling of all emergencies 
along with all the details of repair, maintenance, meter- 
ing, new connections and the like. For there now is, at 
the exact center of the city, a new administrative group 
of buildings quite apart from the central executive 
offices. Here you find the power dispatchers, always on 
duty before a telephone and a huge power switch- 
board; trouble crews always ready; engineering, oper- 
ating, and like executives; repair shops, storage rooms 
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Asbury Park, another 
“Utilities” community. In 
foreground is the new 
community auditorium. 


served by railroad, trucks 
and cranes; a garage housing 
and repairing eighty odd 
cars, not to mention trucks, 
cranes, and a trailer capable of carrying fifteen tons. A 
busy, finely appointed place this is, open twenty-four 
hours a day, every day of the year. Still, new and busy 
as it is, there still is time for a perfect lawn where only 
cinders were before, for flower beds, even for a small 
greenhouse wherein a gardener plants perennials and 
applies his whim. 

So, once more, we have—in Indianapolis—a happy 
illustration of what may be expected of enlightened 
utility management on a large scale. 


VIII 


ITHOUT question Utilities Power & Light ac- 
complished a lot in Indianapolis! 

But in St. Louis it did, and is doing, something 
as distinctive—something decidedly interesting and 
unique. 

Here now is a city that is bounded on the east by 
the Father of Waters and “surrounded by the whole 
world.” It has, with its suburbs, more than a million 
and a quarter people, not to mention more, and more 
varied, industries than I could suggest on a whole 
magazine page. Actually, metropolitan St. Louis, the 
capital of the Mississippi Valley and the largest center 
of population and of industry between coasts ex- 
cept for the Great Lake cities of Chicago, Cleveland 
and Detroit, is an industrial empire whose origin ante- 
dates the birth of the United States Government itself, 
since its site was selected as the best that old Mother 
Nature, the only realtor on the scene, could offer, as 
early as 1764, when plenty of choice sites were avail- 
able! 

Naturally, now, since St. Louis is the railroad and 
river port that it is, it is a manufacturing center among 
the first, a financial center, and an art and music center 
too, it means a great deal that a Utilities Power & 
Light subsidiary supplies St. Louis with the perfect 
fuel, gas, while incidentally manufacturing and selling 
large quantities of electricity. 

Also it means a great deal, particularly in a place 
with so much historic pride, that The Laclede Gas 
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ing industrial city. 


Light Company, a subsidiary 
of Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation, is one of the 
oldest producers of gas in 
America, and one of our very few utilities nearly a 
century old. Yet it is likewise known as one of the 
most alert, being the first in America, for instance, to 
establish a system of high-pressure gas mains, via 
which at date it supplies a flexible belt-line system of 
approximately 1500 miles of both high-pressure and 
low-pressure mains. It has also been at the fore in 
developing gas for industrial and house heating and 
again, more recently, was the first to champion gas 
refrigeration. 

All the more interestingly, therefore, was it a chal- 
lenge to “Utilities” organizing skill. 

Now let’s catch the changed picture! 

Here are three gas plants directly serving high pres- 
sure mains, with storage capacity increased one half 
by. the addition of a holder of 10,000,000 cubic feet, 
one of the largest in the world, since “Utilities,” with 
its “M. & E.” on the construction job, took hold. 

Add that one of these plants, is the last word in gas 
manufacture. From it not only by-product coke is 
derived in great quantities and sold to jobbers, but 
also a continuous flow of coal tar which is the base of 
more than 3,000 commercial derivatives, ammonia, 
sulphur and other chemicals for which there is ready 
market, along with benzol for use in high-test automo- 
bile gasoline, and other allied products. 

It so happens, moreover, that the Laclede system 
profits in a singularly interesting way, from two un- 
usual factors. 

For one thing, to make its gas economically and of 
standard 600 B.T.U. content, it takes advantage of 
the presence of a group of three major oil refineries 
located around Alton, Illinois, northeast of St. Louis. 
From these it pipes a goodly supply of “oil gas,” with 
which to enrich its product. 

Also, it so happens that “across the river” from St. 
Louis, at Granite City, Illinois, “Utilities’ owns and 
operates the St. Louis Gas & Coke Corporation, an 
impressive plant with two blast furnaces and eighty 
Roberts by-product coke ovens, which alone among 
blast furnaces can use Illinois coal. Moreover, this 


A P Indianapolis’ business dis- 
plant is served by the Litch- trict, center of one of our 


field and Madison Railroad, richest industrial and 
also a “Utilities” property— agricultural districts. 
a line fifty-five miles long, 

via which the Illinois Central enters St. Louis and over 
which “Utilities” routes coal from its own Illinois 
mines, to its local and other subsidiaries. 

Here now was a property of 224 acres that reflects 
an ambition full of meaning to St. Louis. Since time 
immemorial, you see, or at any rate ever since Missouri 
iron ore was the first in the Middle West to be mined 
cn a commercial scale, St. Louis has, despite the ad- 
vent of the Mesaba ore ranges in Minnesota, held to 
the idea that the time would come when it would wed 
Missouri ore and Illinois coal and local limestone, to 
make iron and steel. Then, for many economic and 
technical reasons, including those of transportation, 
distribution and huge local needs, St. Louis would 
become an iron and steel center. Indeed, Charles M. 
Schwab is on record as publicly saying, “The St. Louis 
territory should not be purchasing rails, locomotives, 
cars, or anything else in the way of steel or iron from 
Eastern plants. Every ton of these products should be 
made right here at the base of consumption.” Here 
then, before “Utilities,” with its larger view and larger 
skill and funds, came on the scene, was an attempt to 
realize an ambition dear to St. Louis. It began with one 
blast furnace fed with coke made from Illinois coal. 
This coke was produced in a specially built battery of 
Roberts ovens while a second battery of ovens of the 
same size was used to make foundry coke. Next, a sec- 
ond blast furnace was built, and both batteries of 
ovens, numbering eighty, were used successfully to 
coke Illinois coal, with the interesting result that the 
two blast furnaces, with combined daily capacity of 
1200 tons of pig iron, were operated for their first full 
vear in 1927, and during subsequent years, under the 
management of “Utilities.” 

So here, today, we have this picture! 

For one thing—by the skilled fusion of both 
Missouri and Mesaba ores, and the unique use of 
Illinois coal in making coke for its blast furnaces, 
“St. Louis Gas & Coke” has been able to find a steadily 
increasing and profitable market for its iron, which is 
the only iron manufacturing short of the Chicago dis- 
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trict, from which the freight rate is $2.16 a ton, and 
north of Birmingham, Alabama, from which the freight 
rate is $4.42 a ton, with the added advantage that St. 
Louis iron is of low phosphorous content, like Mesaba 
iron, whereas Birmingham’s is not. 

And, for another thing, instead of wasting vast quan- 
tities of coke oven gas, “Utilities” installed equip- 
ment by which this valuable gas is adapted for use in 
the standardized city supply of St. Louis, in local in- 
dustries and by the neighboring IIlinois Power & Light 
Corporation. Accordingly, approximately one third of 
it is now “scoured” and otherwise treated, then pumped 
under the river, to be merged, in “Laclede’s” impressive 
system, with the supply by it maintained at 600 B.T.U. 

Still, that isn’t the whole story! 

In addition to its seven and one half miles of 10- 
inch gas main carried under the Mississippi, “Utilities” 
threw a graceful high-tension line over the Mississippi! 

Because, in its wisdom, since it had lean blast furnace 
gas at hand for fuel, “Utilities” with three genera- 
tors in this most self-sufficient plant can 
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Likewise by doing its own construction, the big en- 
terprise can make enormous savings, on jobs costing 
perhaps millions. 

But in no respect does the enormous strategic superi- 
ority enjoyed by “Utilities,” say, over a purely local 
utility, show more clearly than in the larger ability of 
the larger enterprise to employ brains of a superior 
order. For after all, whether you are organizing a fam- 
ily, or a high-school picnic or a utility, everything turns 
on brains, though brains do have a tough time getting 
anywhere in the utility business without adequate 
money and adequate equipment with which to work. 

Asbury Park is on the Atlantic Ocean, only seventy- 
five miles by rail from New York and sixty from Phila- 
delphia. 

Also it is rapidly being discovered that, thanks to 
the nearness of the Gulf Stream, the all-year climate in 
Asbury Park and in its adjoining communities—such 
as Ocean Grove, Deal and Allenhurst, Neptune City, 
Bradley Beach, Avon and Belmar—is warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer than that of New 





make electricity, as well as gas and no end 
of by-products such as coal tar, much else, 
at a cost comparing favorably with many of 
the largest installations. 

So now, without mentioning a new sinter- 
ing plant, to recover flue dust that is seventy 


percent iron, this St. Louis picture neatly rt = 


rounds out. 

And a heartening picture it always is— 
the application of managerial genius, to 
make a going concern out of an uncertain 
one; to make dollars roll farther; to prosper 
and reassure the organizer and user of gas 
and electricity both. 


IX 


OW let’s go back East! To Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

But on the way, it’s something to think 
about—the logic that just naturally inheres 
in holding-company, as distinguished from 
local small-scale operation, of public utili- 
ties and allied enterprises. The whole his- 
tory, and the triumph, of American busi- 
ness, from the day of the one-man business to the day 
when many American businesses are just about as big 
as the world, is reflected in the transition from isolated 
one-man, one-town, utilities to the great enterprises 
that today hold the scene. They have numberless ad- 
vantages over small, purely local organizations—ex- 
actly such advantages as account for the birth and 
growth of U. S. Steel, General Motors, and numerous 
other industrial holding companies. 

When, for instance, borrowing money—without 
which it doesn’t matter where you are—isolated local 
utility companies are, as a rule, at deplorable disadvan- 
tage as against the ability of the larger company to 
finance itself and, if desirable, to go into the money 
market when interest rates are low. 

Again, when making purchases in quantity direct 
from manufacturers—hundreds of transformers, say, 
instead of two or three—the large company can save 
a great deal over the local company in the market only 
occasionally, and can utilize its credit if it wishes or 
claim a discount for cash. 
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York or Philadelphia, with no mosquitoes, 
either! Consequently since all big cities are 
| in large measure made up of commuters and 
most Americans have learned love of the 
out-of-doors and love of play, Asbury Park 
has been and is growing, along with the 
: towns near it, by leaps and bounds. 

“| The Eastern New Jersey Power Company, 
a subsidiary of Utilities Power & Light, with 
head offices in Asbury Park, has not only 
grown with this Asbury Park area, and 
helped it to grow, but, in the power sense, 
it is now—as someone is bound to say— 
making this district a suburb of all big 
cities! 

The Electric Building Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Utilities Power & Light, built the 
first sky-scraper, the Electric Building, in 
Asbury Park—now a kind of beacon for 
mariners, motorists and aviators too. Here 
also there are many skyscrapers, including 
as fine an array of new hotels and apartment 
houses, a seaside community convention hall 
and a casino and no end of other attractions 
as one can find anywhere. Also from its sky-scraper, 
“Eastern New Jersey” has seen paved streets developed 
in all directions, to complete four new motor arteries 
leading into the city, from the new Staten Island 
bridges, from the new New Jersey-New York Vehicular 
Tunnel and other junction points. Also it has seen no 
end of millionaires and simpler “folk” build shore and 
other castles and “homes”; seen new schools as im- 
pressive aS universities, rise; and seen numerous other 
tokens of swift growth—not to mention an annual 
increase of approximately sixteen percent in the use 
of electricity—such as its own system of nearly 200 
commodious city buses replacing forty miles of trolley 
and serving the Shore all the way from Long Branch 
to Seagirt. And many of these are sight-seeing double- 
deck buses packed on almost every run on every Sum- 
mer day, while the rest are operated all year, to carry 
passengers on their appointed rounds. 

Still, the very growth of the Asbury Park area em- 
phasized the inevitable fact that the local demand for 
electricity reached its peak during July and August. 
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In other words, during the winter months—no matter 
that all apartment houses and most hotels are now 
open all year and Thanksgiving Day and the Christ- 
mas holidays are the big days in Asbury Park—the de- 
mand for electricity was not sufficiently constant. In 
other words, “Eastern New Jersey” had the problem 
of a highly varied load—a condition never desired by 
any manufacturing organization—until, in New Jersey, 
Utilities Power & Light changed the whole picture. 

Now what does one find? 

First at hand, in Allenhurst, next door to Asbury 
Park itself, one finds a power station of increased capa- 
city, thanks to “M. & E.” Add that, where operating, 
repair, storage, garage and other headquarters were 
scattered through an old house and. in several other 
buildings, now one finds a three-story brick rendez- 
vous of characteristic “Utilities” design. And add no 
end of other signs of organized progress. 

Next one finds “Eastern New Jersey” occupying, and 
with the aid of good King Kilowatt rapidly consolidat- 
ing, an area of more than 1600 square 


measure its summer peak. And in addition, its lines 
interlace and serve an important part of one of the 
most productive industrial areas in the world! 

Accordingly it is no wonder that near the northern 
apex of its territory, “M. & E.” has completed the first 
unit of “Utility’s” Raritan station—of which Indian- 
apolis’ new station is an almost exact replica—with 
eventual capacity of 175,000 kilowatts! 

So, once more, you can see that “Utilities Power & 
Light” has the know-how and applies it! 

X 

N NEW ENGLAND, other “Utilities” subsidiaries 

illustrate other phases of holding company helpful- 
ness to specific localities. 

In Newport, Rhode Island, on the “Island of Rhode 
Island,” there was a utility situation that caused a good 
deal of local concern, until, in 1925, Utilities Power 
& Light Corporation entered the picture. 

When it took over the Newport Electric Corpora- 
tion, it acquired not only an electric 





miles, largely agricultural, squarely in the 
heart of New Jersey. In this area, which 
lies northwest, west and southwest of 
“Eastern New Jersey’s” shore territory, 
which runs south from Long Branch on 
the north and includes Sea Girt on the 
south, one finds our old dependable 
“M. & E.”—“Utilities’” right hand man 
—doing what it has learned so well to do 
for “Interstate,” “Central States,” and 
other subsidiaries. In other words, it is 
swiftly completing a kind of “irrigation 
system” to increase the production of its 
rural area, which has no end of immedi- 
ate and long-haul possibilities for special- 
ized and other farming, just outside New 
York and other large city market doors. 
To be more explicit, “M. & E.” has belted 
this area with one 66,000-volt and two 
33,000-volt high-tension lines, is building 
hundreds of miles of intermediate lines 
and so organizing “Eastern New Jersey” 
rural distribution of electricity that no 
proper community or farmer can afford 
to be without the help of good King Kilowatt. 

Still, that’s not all! 

Near its southern end, this area approaches Trenton 
and the Delaware River and at its northern end, “East- 
ern New Jersey’s” territory rests on the Raritan River. 
And this means, mark you, that it comes clear up to 
South Amboy, is hard by Perth Amboy, with its harbor 
and its important Kill Von Kull River, and close to 
Newark and New York City itself. In other words 
“Eastern New Jersey” here serves an industrial area— 
within which are industrial customers such as the 
du Pont de Nemours Company—which is an integral 
part of the Newark district, indisputably the equal of 
any manufacturing area in America. 

Briefly, then, “Eastern New Jersey” is in all ways 
strategically situated to make history—and dividends! 
It has in Asbury Park, which almost doubled in size 
during the last census decade, and in the numerous 
shore towns and cities, a summer market that warms 
a utility man’s heart. It has a rural section, with scores 
of towns, that even now goes toward balancing in some 





A glimpse of a “St. Louis 
Gas & Coke” blast fur- 
nace and “hot stoves.” 


property serving more than 10,000 cus- 
tomers, but also a local and interurban 
trolley system. The electric load was in 
the main a summer-season load, and, to 
serve these there was a generating plant 
containing a museum piece, to wit, Amer- 
ica’s first vertical steam turbine—a “G. E. 
Curtis Turbo-Generator”’—which must 
have created quite a sensation when it 
was installed. 

Now, having installed enough modern 
equipment to qualify the Newport sta- 
tion as an emergency or “stand-by” sta- 
tion, the Newport Electric Corporation 
substituted buses for trolleys and reor- 
ganized and lengthened the routes. Then, 
in due course, because its interests are 
primarily electrical, it sold its bus line 
and appurtenances. 

And for the rest, because it was not 
economic to erect a new local power sta- 
tion, “Newport” built inter-connecting 
lines, which entailed the laying of dupli- 
cate submarine cables, including one to 
the Massachusetts border at Fall River, and now pur- 
chases power for its own local distribution. And mean- 
while it is rapidly developing that market. Thus, the 
Fall River Line repair shops, as one example, now 
use “Utilities” kilowatts. 

Here, then, is an illustration of the technique of buy- 
ing electricity and distributing it at lower cost than 
it could be manufactured locally in limited quantity. 


XI 


GAIN, in the “Triple-City” territory, at the junc- 
tion of the Housatonic and Naugatuck rivers, in 
Connecticut, where one finds Ansonia, Derby and Shel- 
ton merged in an industrial center of more than 40,000 
folk whose manufactured products are both nation- 
ally and internationally known, one strikes on another 
token of “Utilities” managerial skill. 

Here, at the heart of the brass capital of the world 
—eighteen miles from Waterbury, ten from New 
Haven, twelve from Bridgeport and seventy-two from 
New York, with all of industrial New England within 
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other varied products are made. 
Here, with the Housatonic as one 
of the major sources of New Eng- 
land’s power, one finds that though 
there are three separate municipal 
governments, the Derby Gas & 
Electric Company—a_ subsidiary 
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of Utilities Power & Light—is a 
kind of common bond whose gas and kilowatts are 
common denominators good on every hand. 

For nearly a half century this company has served 
this area. From a central gas plant in Shelton, which 
has been added to in accordance with plans made by 
“Utilities” managerial and engineering department in 
Chicago, it provides gas for a steadily increasing range 
of industrial uses. And from a combined 18,000-kilo- 
watt hydro and steam generating plant in Derby on 
the Housatonic, it provides electricity, numbering 
among its customers practically all of the go-odd 
industries in the three cities, including the plants 
of the American Brass Company. Add, now, to round 
out this “Utilities” picture, three other niceties: 

First, of course “Derby” is inter-connected with out- 
side electrical companies, as a safeguard. 

Second, “Derby” built, with the aid of “Utilities” 
architects, an impressive new office building. In this 
building is an exemplary showroom, bowling alleys 
in its basement and the top floor is devoted to the 
recreation of “Derby” employees. 

Third, one of “Derby’s” customers now hauls much 
of “Derby’s” coal by trolley from New Haven while 
the rest is brought from Bridgeport, to both of which 
ports it is carried by barge from Norfolk. 

“And why?” you ask. 

Because “Utilities” owns and operates through a 
subsidiary, the Utilities Elkhorn Coal Company, nine 
mining properties in Kentucky, in the famous Big 
Sandy Valley, with other large areas on lease, in addi- 
tion to its mining properties in Illinois and Canada. 
Moreover these Kentucky properties, totaling thou- 
sands of acres, produce a high-grade bituminous coal 
especially adapted to making coke and gas, market it 
in large quantities, and are under contract to provide 
for many years 590,000 tons annually, at a good saving 
to “Utilities.” 


XII 


TILITIES’” policies seem to work! Even when 

its subsidiaries function at a distance! 
For instance, there are its Canadian properties, “Can- 
adian Electric,” a subsidiary of 


wide between the Bay of Fundy 
and North Umberland Straits and between the Prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, thereby oc- 
cupying territory. through which eventually an inter- 
connection between the power systems of the two 
Provinces will doubtless be made. 

Here the Corporation has power stations with trans- 
mission lines interconnecting Middle Sackville and 
Sackville in New Brunswick and Chignecto, Springhill 
Junction, Maccan, Joggin Mines and other communi- 
ties in one of the principal coal mining areas in Can- 
ada. Here it also owns the railroad from Joggin Mines 
to Chignecto—a road that serves this mining area and 
connects with the Canadian National at Maccan. And 
in this mining area “Utilities” owns producing mine 
properties with available mining areas covering 
twenty-two square miles, whence it ships coal over its 
own railroad to its own Canadian steam plants and 
communities, provides it to the Canadian National, 
and ships it also to St. Johns and to Moncton, N. B. 

Now from this international situation let’s go farther. 


XIII 


T WAS British capital, you will remember, that in 
large part made it possible for early American hold- 
ing companies to build our first trans-continental rail- 
roads. It was British capital, also, that energized many 
other of our industrial achievements. And today Bri- 
ish capital invested in American enterprises far ex- 
ceeds American capital invested in British enterprises. 
We have enjoyed, still enjoy, and, let us pray always 
shall, British codperation, for in it lies, as many a wiser 
pen than this has set down, the safety of the world. 
Now it so happens that in England, Scotland and 
Wales electrical development was delayed, in compari- 
son with Canada’s and America’s, by many factors, in- 
cluding a somewhat random upspringing of too many 
small companies. Indeed the Armistice and its after- 
math revealed that there were, in London itself, more 
than fifty individual companies providing the widest 
possible variation of currents and voltages, conflicts in 
areas of operation and generating equipment ranging 
from Diesel engines for power to most advanced power 
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stations. It was not long after the 





“Central States,” in the province of 
Nova Scotia—‘‘the Doorstep of a 
Continent”—and Moncton Tram- 
ways, Electricity and Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, in New Brunswick. 

The latter company serves New 
Brunswick’s second largest city, 
Moncton, a railroad center and the 
“hub” of the Maritime Provinces, _ | 
with plentiful kilowatts available 
from the New Brunswick Electric 


TEN YEAR RECORD 
of Production and Sale 
of M GAS 








World War, accordingly, that for 
the far-sighted British Kingdom a 
commission of experts headed by 
Lord Weir made an extensive sur- 
vey over a period of years and 
finally prescribed for the time be- 
|, += ing a practical remedy—a plan in 
accordance with which good King 
Kilowatt was put to work on a 
new basis. 

Of that plan it is enough to say 
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“A typical new ‘Utilities’ administrative group of build- 

ings” serving Indianapolis. “A busy, finely appointed 

place this is, open twenty-four hours a day, every day 
in the year.” 


that upon England, Scotland and Wales was super- 
imposed by law a super-power system, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Grid,” and that in this grid separate 
but eventually to be inter-connected “schemes” or areas 
were laid out, with the end in view of assuring steady 
and certain progress toward the complete electrification 
of England, Scotland and Wales. For the rest it is to be 
added that in this plan Great Britain looked to achiev- 
ing gradual betterment and standardization of methods 
and equipment, gradual abolishment of inefficient sta- 
tions, gradual improvement of stronger stations and, 
without in any sense undertaking what we call govern- 
ment ownership, just such a condition as our holding 
companies have, under regulations by our state com- 
missions, achieved. 

There is neither space nor point here for attempt- 
ing more fully to describe this comprehensive plan. 
But close study of it makes clear that both in purpose 
and effect it puts large premium and large possibility 
of service upon the most efficient possible manufacture 
and distribution of electricity. 

Utilities Power & Light Corporation took a unique 
step when it became extensively interested in many 
properties in England, which, oddly enough, in size, 
electrical problems—notably rural electrification—and 
topography, is not greatly unlike our State of lowa, 
where “Utilities” has amply demonstrated its foresight 
and abilities. 

To operate these properties “Utilities” therefore cre- 
ated its English subsidiary, Greater London and Coun- 
ties Trust Limited. 

This company in turn owns among scores of sub- 
sidiaries such important groups of properties as those 
of Edmundson’s Electric Corporation, Ltd., and, the 
Shropshire, Worcestershire & Staffordshire Electric 
Power Company. 

“S. W. & S.,” as for convenience this company is 
often referred to, alone serves an area of 2,500 square 
miles, has five great power stations, present and 
planned system of inter-connecting, high-tension and 
intermediate transmission lines. It has a station in and 
serves part of Birmingham. Its boundaries touch such 
points as Bridgnorth, Church Stetton, Hereford, Glou- 
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cester, Kingham, Banbury and Redditch, and there are 
large intervening rural areas, with innumerable com- 
munities, not yet served, although there are many signs 
to show that in general Great Britain’s population is 
quite as alive to the importance of electrification as 
Canada’s population or our own. Add, also, that this 
area comprises large and important industrial districts 
well provided with rail and road transportation and a 
network of canals connected, via fifty miles of the River 
Severn, to Bristol Channel ports, with the rivers Mersey 
and Dee to the northwest and the rivers Trent and 
Humber to the northeast. Add, too, that the five inter- 
connected power stations serving this “scheme” or sys- 
tem—at Hereford, Banbury, Redditch, Smethwick (in 
Birmingham) and at Stourport are among the best in 
the Kingdom. Indeed that at Stourport, which now 
generates 75,000 kilowatts and has space and prospect 
for trebling its output, is one of the Kingdom’s indus- 
trial show-places, where Americans, experts in alert 
utility management though they be, find much to ad- 
mire and no little worthy of imitation too. 

It is also to be added that among the many other 
subsidiaries of Greater London and Counties Trust 
Limited, are numerous properties within, or not more 
than one hundred miles from, the thickly populated in- 
dustrial and rural districts of London itself. Indeed 
more than 3,000,000 people are here served by these 
properties although it is estimated that even in these 
districts hardly half of what Americans deem full op- 
portunities for use of electricity are utilized. 


Add, also, that apart from the large and long-estab- 
lished subsidiaries and subordinate properties compre- 
hended by the ramified holdings of Greater London 
and Counties Trust Limited, Utilities Power & Light 
has, through this, its English subsidiary “acquired, in 
addition to part ownership of not a “few important 
companies, many isolated ‘properties that are not as 
yet specifically included in the Kingdom’s “Grid.” 
These dot the map all the way from Land’s End to 
Ramsgate, thence westward far beyond Birmingham. 
In fact these properties are located in counties as 
various as Norfolk and Suffolk, Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire and Herefordshire, Wor- 
cestershire and Shropshire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, 
Hampshire, Somerset, Devonshire and Cornwall to- 
gether with all that can be served by King Kilowatt 
on the Isle of Wight and on the important island of 
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coast of France, to the south of the British Isles. 
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ERE, now, at last you have the high lights of a 

picture full of both national and international 
meaning to us all. And, at that, there is a vast deal | 
have omitted and a vast deal more | have barely sug- 
gested in this easy-going story, which the passing of 
years best can tell in full. 

Starting with Russia, as you will remember, | have 
tried to suggest that the modern farm simply isn’t ten- 
able without good King Kilowatt on the job; that in 
alert modern industry electricity has come so univer- 
sally to be used that for the most part our wheels 
would quit turning without it, and in our cities all 
organized means of horizontal and vertical transporta- 
tion would cease without it. 

It’s a queer thing, though, that has bothered a great 
many honest minds—how hard it is for many of us to 
see and to understand what good King Kilowatt has 
done for us and how hard it is for most of us to give 
our public utilities their due, just as twenty-five years 
ago it was hard for us to give our first big industrial 
companies their due. 

To be sure some utilities, like some of our railroads 
in their not-so-good old days, no doubt have at times 
overlooked the fact that the public-relations problem 
of any company dealing continuously with the public 
is in the long run its principal problem. Some too— 
notably those of isolated, local nature, locally owned 
by small, entrenched groups—have without question 
been victims of mismanagement. And still others with- 
out question have—perhaps because they were handi- 
capped by lack of funds, earnings, adequate equip- 
ment or vision—hastily talked all too much, and given 
all too little, in terms of that hackneyed and often- 
misunderstood word, “service,” or have, perforce per- 


haps, adopted the attitude of the street beggar in New 
York City who stopped a man and asked, “Mister, will 
you give me a dollar?” 

“Heavens, no!” replied the man. “But I will give 
you a quarter!” 

“It’s a dollar or nothing,” insisted the beggar, “and, 
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Guernsey of the so-called Channel islands just off the 
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if you don’t mind, Sir, | wish you wouldn’t try to tell 
me how to run my business!” 

That was the old attitude—implying a kind of mas- 
ter-and-servant or landlord-and-tenant idea—of some 
utilities toward their constituents. But that old attitude 
is not at all like the ideal and slogan | found every- 
where lived up to by “Utilities’” subsidiaries, even at 
great distances from the home offices in Chicago, “We 
prosper as we serve!” 

The new and only really successful relationship be- 
tween large utility, or holding, companies and those 
they serve is that of all successful big businesses. 

It doesn’t suggest, “The public be damned!” 

It begins, instead, with the idea of Abraham Lincoln, 
that with public support one can do anything construc- 
tive; without it, nothing! 

“And it implies clear-cut recognition,” Harley L. 
Clarke, founder and president of the Utilities Power 
& Light Corporation, told me, “of the simple fact that 
in the long run, we are working in a kind of partner- 
ship with the people in our territories, because our in- 
terests and theirs are in large measure identical. 

“Clearly, our various subsidiaries can prosper best 
only if, as, and when, the folks in those territories pros- 
per. We are, | like to think, just as necessary to their 
success as they are to our success. So always there 
must be something of mutuality—of helpfulness—in 
the relationship, because, for one thing, ours is a con- 
tinuing kind of relationship, not like that of a person 
buying something over a random counter and then go- 
ing his way. 

“And such a relationship always turns on fair dealing 
over a long period of time and in the end establishes 
the idea that all self-respecting, grown-up folk have, 
that this world here below is so constituted that no in- 
dividual, and no organization of individuals, can in 
the long run expect something for nothing. 

“That is why, though of course they represent us, 
almost invariably our local managers are local men 
accustomed to think in terms of local things.” 


A night view of an English “show place’—one of many 
“Utilities” power stations in England—at Stourport, on 
the River Severn, one of the largest and finest stations 
in the Kingdom. 
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THE MEASURE OF PROGRESS 











Tuer is a group of essential industries in this country 
which act as a yardstick of progress. 4] Standing back 
of the looms, mills, workshops and laboratories, their 
strength lies chiefly in the indispensable service which 
they render. 4 Continental Shares has taken advantage 
of the investment opportunities that lie in the growth 
and development of basic industries, believing that a 
profitable return on the Company’s holdings and a fu- 
ture enhancement of values are assured through steadily 
increasing prosperity and higher standards of living. 


Officers and Directors 


Cc. S. EATON W. R. BURWELL F. H. HOBSON L. G. WATSON 
Chairman of the Board President Vice-President Secretary & Treasurer 


RICHARD INGLIS DAVID INGALLS R. V. MITCHELL PHILIP WICK 


Advisory Committee 


F. H. BLACKBURN JOHN S. BROOKES, JR. H. W. FENTON T. M. GIRDLER 
G. M. HUBBARD J. F. SCHOELLKOPF, JR. S. D. WARRINER 


CONTINENTAL SHARES, INC. 


CLEVELAND 


The report as of June 30 is available. We shall be glad to 
mail you a copy upon request. 


Common Stock Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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of acountry may 
be gauged by the 
extent of its use 
of Sulfuric Acid.” 























7... among the chemical reagents of industry and 
most useful of all the heavy chemicals, Sulfuric Acid is a 
factor in the life and comfort of every human being. 


In everyday life you never dream of its importance, yet 
from morning to night it works for you. It helps to size 
the very sheets of your bed, and cleans your blankets; 
it treats your soap, your towels and your toothpaste; has 
its part in the production and preparation of the clothes 
you wear, the food you eat, and the water you drink. 


Front it, or with its aid, come a thousand other chemicals 
or processes—processes of varied industry, of manufac- 
ture, of convenience and of utility. There is scarcely a 
single modern convenience or device that has not, in 
some way, been influenced by Sulfuric Acid. 


* *&*& & & 


Of the whole production of Sulfuric Acid—always used to 
best advantage near its source—the fertilizer industry 
consumes about 33%; iron and steel, 9%; metals refining, 
3%; oil refining, 18%; paints and pigments, 1%; and the 
manufacture of other chemicals, over 25%. Wherever 
Sulfuric Acid is largely and cheaply produced, there is an 
advantageous location for other industries. 


The 300,000-ton annual production of Sulfuric Acid in 
St. Louis—an output capable of infinite expansion— 
makes this city an important national source; a magnet 
for other dependent industries. Here, sulfur from nearby 
Louisiana and Texas meets the sulfur dioxide obtained 
from the refining of zinc, 


Natural Gas 
(Continued from Page 58) 


anybody else—32 miles of it a day— 
and it was he who went from 20-foot to 
40-foot lengths, thus halving the task 
of joining up the monster snake in 
the field. 

Such a start did Smith get on other 
steel people in making this pipe that 
there was a time when he was fabricat- 
ing more steel than was used by any 
other manufacturer. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube peo- 
ple got into production in their new 
Briar Hill factory in July. Republic 
Steel has been spending $5,000,000 for 
a new factory at Youngstown, but 
there is delay in getting the needed 
machinery. 

The National Tube Company, of 
the Steel Corporation, is now contract- 
ing to deliver large-sized tube. Every- 
body seems to be getting into the game. 
All of which does no particular harm 
to the industry in times when conven- 
tional orders are below normal. 

So rapid has been this development 
of the use of natural gas that few people 
have paused to consider its ultimate pos- 
sibilities. It seems obvious, however, 
that the heart of the nation which lies 
between the Appalachians and the 
Rockies and boasts a population of 
57,000,000 will, in another year, have 
natural gas available to it. The possi- 
bilities of reaching the rest of the world 
with the California surplus, or of reach- 
ing the New York area with gas from 
Louisiana-Texas sources is to-day no 
more vague and impracticable than 
reaching Chicago seemed to most peo- 
ple two years ago. 

There is a question of governmental 
and public interest in this situation that 
is outstanding. During the decades in 
which oil has been climbing into the 
position of premier industry of the na- 
tion the waste of gas has appalled the 
conservationists. 

But now that a value has at last 
been given it no pressure will be re- 
quired to induce owners to cap their 
wells and keep the gas underground 
until a market is found. The natural gas 
of the nation will be automatically con- 
served. 

The conservationists have also been 
worrying about an overproduction of 
oil, which likewise spelled waste. Wells 
and fields have been found and ex- 
ploited to exhaustion when there was 
already a great deal too much oil 


| oe the great possibilities of St. Louis 
as a manufacturing and distributing point for 
any product which uses Sulfuric Acid, or for 
any of the other heavy chemicalsin which this 
region is so greata factor. A new “CHEMICAL 
AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEY ’’ is available. 


resulting in a broad and 


highly competitive market. above ground. 


Now .that a value attaches to gas 
this production will be less precipitate. 
The gas and the oil it brings up must 
emerge slowly, that the former may find 
its way into distribution lines and har- 
vest its share of the profits. Thus is a 
brake put on this oil game, which has 


4 
LILY heretofore paid altogether little atten- 
tion to speed limits. 
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ix Months Old 


‘loday! 


Tomorrow he is going to keep an appointment with his 


doctor made the day the baby was born. 


7. mothers of this generation little More than half of all deaths from diphtheria 


realize the heartaches and anxieties their occur among children between the ages of six 
grandmothers suffered in rearing their children. months and five years. A striking contrast is 
Forty years ago diphtheria killed six times as presented by comparison of the deathrates from 


many babies as it does today. People 
were helpless when diphtheria epidemics 
raged. Then there was neither anti-toxin 
to help fight the disease, nor toxin- 
antitoxin (or toxoid) to prevent it. 


Nowadays, the disease has almost dis- 
appeared in communities where people 
have organized campaigns to educate 
and persuade every mother to have her 
baby inoculated against diphtheria at 
the age of six months. Nevertheless, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, about 8,000 children died 
last year from this one cause. They had 


not been protected as they might have 
been. 


Immunization is a very simple matter— 
painless and safe. But the inoculation 
of your baby should not be delayed. 


ESE TSI Seas 


diphtheria in two groups of represent- 
ative American cities. For the past three 
years the first group has carried on an 
intensive campaign to immunize all 
children against diphtheria and has de- 
creased its deathrate 33%. During the 
same period the second group of cities 
has been less aggressive and has had an 
increase of 9%. 


Protection can be given your baby 
whether or not you live in a city ora 
part of the country which has a danger- 
ous diphtheria deathrate. Take him to 
your doctor and you will be spared one 
anxiety from which past generations 
were never free. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail free, its booklet, 
“Diphtheria is Preventable”. Address 
Booklet Department 1130-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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‘HERE is no 
need for three 
| shots when one 
1 will do. 
| Filing _corres- 
| pondence and 
| otherofficepapers 
can be just as en- 
joyable a 
diver- 
sion as 
the an- 
cient 
and hon- 
orable 
game of 
golf, if 
you can cut 
down your 
. strokes. 

Hit-and-miss filing where bulky papers 
are kept in ordinary flat folders, takes two 
or three shots to find the right folder; but 
where Bushnell “Vertex” File Pockets 
are used, you can approach the cabinet, 
and drop the paper in the proper pocket 
with a single shot. 

This is possible because “Vertex” Pock- 
ets always keep their indexes up in plain 
sight; are expansible, capacious, and uni- 
form. Papers can be found as easily as 
they can be filed. The pockets can be 
removed from the file for reference when- 
ever desired. 


Verlex 
FILE POCKETS 


disposed through 
your cabinets, replac- 
ing folders that are 
overcrowded, will im- 
prove the character 
and efficiency of your 
whole filing system. 








You can best judge the 
usefulness of «VERTEX» 
Pockets by trying a sam- 
ple, which we will send 
free of charge, provided 
you own or use vertical 
file cabinets. 
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Please send me for trial in my files a free sam- 
ple of the Bushnell Paperoid «VERTEX» File 
Pocket, as described in N ber World's Work. 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


13th and Wood Sts. 

















The Copper *49ers 
(Continued from Page 28) 


“The mine consists of layers, or beds, 
five or six inches thick. There are about 
fifty of these layers, one above the other 
nearly to the top of the hill, and they 
are intersected or bound together by a 
sandy soil without stones. 

“There does not appear to be any 
break at any part of their length. At the 
first layer, near the water, there is a 
sort of stone which is easily broken and 
which detaches itself from the copper 
without being mixed with it. All these 
beds, or layers, of copper run about the 
length of fifteen arpents following the 
course of the river. 

“We cut some of this copper with a 
hatchet at a place where there was a 
seam, and it appeared quite pure. At 
every place in these fifteen arpents 
where we bored we found it similar to 
this, and on being taken from the mine 
it can be forged and worked as easily 
as lead. A spit and several small tools 
were made out of it without taking any 
trouble other than hammering it cold 
just as it came from the mine.” 

This letter was written by a carpenter 
named Corbin employed by Sieur de la 
Ronde; the mine of which he wrote was 
located at L’Anse, near the shores of 
Lake Superior. 

So, down through the years, the red 
metal lured Indian and white man. 
The Indian, when he disclosed the lo- 
cation of the ledges, always did so in 
fear of the wrath of his gods. But such 
fear was forgotten in the whisky with 
which he was paid, or overcome by beads 
and bits of colored cloth, which passed 
from the sacks of traders and into the 
clutch of his own greedy fingers. 

Possession of the region passed from 
French to English in 1763 with a treaty 
ending the Seven Years’ War; then, 
some twenty years later, a division 
came, with England retaining Canada 
and the Colonies setting up their own 
government south of Canada’s borders. 
Through the next sixty or seventy years 
a new nation was intent upon its own 
problems of organization, and it was 
not until 1845, when Douglas Hough- 
ton, first of Michigan’s state geologists, 
filed a report with the governor of the 
state that the copper deposits of the 
Superior country again captured public 
imagination. 

Men stampeded to that desolate fron- 
tier. Died from starvation. Froze to 
death. Claims that were staked out in 
the high flush of victory were aban- 
doned in the cold reality of despair. 
Houghton himself lost his life in the 
waters of Lake Superior. On the night 
of October 13, 1845, he was making 
his way in an open Mackinaw sailboat 
to Eagle River. A snowstorm rode in 
on a gale of wind, and his companions 
urged him to go ashore, rather than 
(Continued on Page 102) 











$10,240 SAVING 


by one user of this 


THIN BUSINESS PAPER 


ANY BUSINESS houses and 


professional people are effecting 
actual cash saving through the use of 


Dexstar Manifold. 


Take the case of one large concern (name 
upon request) as an example. A force of 
2,500 stenographers with 16:lb. Rail- 
road Manilla formerly secured a maximum 
average of 4 copies per typing. Now 
with 7-lb. manifold paper they obtain 
an average of 10 copies with a 15-copy 
maximum, 


Dexstar Manifold No.5, the thinnest busi- 
ness writing paper made—used on 
special work, gives a 15-copy average 
and a 22-copy maximum. 


Through the use of the 7-Ib. stock alone, 
copying time was reduced 60%—a 
saving of 95,000 typing hours annually. 
At 40¢ an hour, this represents an 
annual saving of $10,000. 


Thinner copy paper is also credited with 
a material decrease in filing space re- 
quired, the estimated reduction being 
6,000 square feet in one building alone, 
representing an additional annual saving 


of $1,500. 


Making allowance for the additional 
first cost of manifold paper, this concern 
makes a net annual saving of $10,240! 
This is not an exceptional case. Large 
business houses everywhere are econo- 
mizing through the use of Dexstar Mani- 
fold. Nor is its usefulness limited to “’ big 
business’. Smaller concerns and indi- 
viduals are finding it equally practicable. 
Write for samples and particulars 


DEXSTAKR 


MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


Department C-3 
WINDSOR LOCKS -:- CONNECTICUT 
Paper Makers Since 1835, 
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GIVE YEARS OF BEAUTY, 
YEARS OF MELLOW CHIME 


AND UNCANNY ACCURACY— 





IN A REVERE CLOCK, WITH TELECHRON MOTOR 


Some airts are forgotten by the end of Christmas Day. Some are 
treasured for a week or month or more. But a Revere Clock, by the 
beauty of its cabinetwork, the music of its chimes, and the precision 
of the time it tells, becomes almost a member of the family. And 
every hour of every day, through long years of faithful service, 
it recalls grateful memories of the giver. 

Revere cases are carefully, cunningly wrought of fine woods in 
authentic period-designs. Revere chimes are deep-toned, rich and 
resonant—sounding the Westminster, Canterbury or Whittington 
melody every quarter, and striking the hour as well. 

Every Revere Clock contains a tiny, self-starting Telechron motor, 
which takes alternating current from the electric outlet and translates 
it into accurate time of day. Plugged in, Revere Clocks run quietly, 
correctly, continuously, without any winding or regulating. 

Plan now to put Revere Clocks in the homes of your friends on 
Christmas morning. Best of all, choose one for your own household! 
Representative models are illustrated on this page. There are many 
more, ranging in price from $40 to $1200.* Good dealers everywhere 
display them. They are illustrated also in our free booklet, 
“Observatory Time.” Write for it. The Revere Clock Company, 
476 McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


evece Clocks 


WITH Zechwn MOTORS 
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* The Warren Telechron Company of Ash- 
land, Mass., manufactures a full line of 
non-striking clocks at prices up to $55. 
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Above: Camsrince. Honduras mahogany. 
Charles II design. Westminster chimes. 
$195. 





Right: R-604. Mahogany. Colonial design. 
Westminster chimes. $63. 
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The new model Detex Newman offers 
the plant owner: 

Greater range and adaptability, permit- 
ting the-addition of new stations as the 
business grows. 

Standardization of parts, assuring prompt 
repair service, when needed, at mini- 
mum cost. 

New sturdiness of construction, giving 
greater dependability, greater freedom 
from repairs, and longer life. 

New protection from the dust and dirt 
that wear out the movement. 

New safeguards that do away with any 
possibility of tampering. 

The savings in insurance rates will usually 
pay for a Detex Newman Watchclock 
System the first year. 


Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chic: 


39 Beach St., Boston 


0, Ill. 
90 Varick St., N, Y 


Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN + ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 
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Se 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 
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DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
ewman Watchman’s Clock. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
try to round a low, broken promon- 
tory reaching into the lake. Confident 
in his boatmen, as well as in himself, 
Houghton laughed at their fears and 
urged them forward. 

A few minutes later the boat was cap- 
sized by the wind, and all were thrown 
into the waters. A faithful half-breed 
named Peter caught the geologist as 
he came to the surface and swung him 
around, so he could cling to the boat. 

“Never mind me, but get ashore,” 
ordered Houghton. 

They did not leave him. They man- 
aged to right the boat, but another 
sweep of the gale overturned it again. 
Only two of the crew were saved. 

But when trade calls, men come. The 
copper ranges of the Superior country 
were opened. They reach far west, into 
Montana, and are among the most 
productive in the world. Men have 
grown rich from the discoveries of 
other men who have died forgotten. 
Enormous companies have been built. 
Billions of pounds have been taken out. 

The annual production of copper in 
the United States is approximately two 
billion pounds. The Superior country— 
whence came the Chippewas and to 
which went the French, English, and 
Americans in steady procession—fur- 
nishes much of that tremendous yield. 


Anthony Fokker 


(Continued from Page 50) 
were anxious. But since he had not 
moved any of the controls, all went well. 

“This story went from mouth to 
mouth and was magnified into a report 
that I had allowed a plane to fly itself, 
while I mingled with the passengers. 
Even this is not such a remote pos- 
sibility, as to-day’s planes are so stable 
that it is a requirement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that they must be 
able to fly without interference of the 
pilot, once in the air and going prop- 
erly.” 

Fokker neither drinks nor smokes. 
He doesn’t know the difference between 
the ace of spades and the ace of hearts. 
He’s never been reformed—he just has 
never had the inclination. He doesn’t 
play golf; it’s too slow and consumes 
too much time. He can drive, fly, swim, 
and aquaplane with astonishing energy 
and spectacular effects. 

He can work, if necessity demands it, 
for forty-eight hours at a stretch, re- 
storing himself completely every few 
hours with a five-minute nap. 

Like Alfred E. Smith, he never reads 
a book outside his own field. He speaks 
French, German, and English, in ad- 
dition to his native Dutch. He learned 
languages, as he learned finance, busi- 
ness organization, and management, just 
because they were problems to be con- 
quered on the road to his realized dream 
of a world-wide aviation organization. 















SUNNY SAN ANTONIO 





“Every American- 
Should See San Antonio 


Come travel back along the in- 
spiring trail of San Antonio’s 
history. Its missions---outposts 
of civilization in America---were 
old when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed! The 
Alamo, where patriots died for 
Texas liberty, still stands. 

“Every American should see 
San Antonio” is the exclamation 
of travelers thrilled at the charm 
of this city, with its blending of 
the best traditions of colonial 
Spain, the old South and the 
robust West. 

Here is ‘a cosmopolitan center 
in which 20th century pioneers 
are creating wealth and finding 
happiness. Join them this winter, 
whether for pleasure or profit! 





For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 43 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 
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Marguerite Kirmse 


A Living, Loving Christmas 
Gift 
Give your family and friends a puppy for 


Christmas. We cannot think of anything 
that will give them more pleasure. 


The leading breeders are represented in 
COUNTRY LIFE which for twenty- 
seven years has maintained the outstanding 
Kennel Directory of the Class magazines. 


You will find COUNTRY LIFE on the 
better newstands or if you wish, write to 
the manager direct for suggestions. Be 
sure te mention breed and whether you 
prefer a puppy or a grown dog. Address 


Manager Kennel Directory 
COUNTRY LIFE 
244 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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A Fording a creck on the Mohawk Trail 
BUSINESS that has lived and flourished in 1800—in that year mutual insur- 


over 178 years must have much to recom- ance was already half a century old. 


mend it. to their policyholders every year; to the 


But the appeal of the mutual plan of insur- individual policyholder a substantial part of 


ance to the modern business man goes far his premium 


beyond mere age. : ; 
y 8 For any casualty risk mutual insurance 


very essen t ins i ; , ‘ 
The Y ce of mutual insurance is offers sound protection—a definite saving. 


economy in operation, prevention of loss and , ‘ ; 
y P : »P An interesting booklet is available on re- 
a return to the policyholder of the unused part 


; , quest. Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 
of his premium. 


Room 2202, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Mutual casualty companies charge no 


; ; Chicago, Illinois. 
higher premium rates than other insurance 


carriers for workmen’s compensation, automo- Smee = MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 


FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


| Accident Liability (all forms) 
Yet the companies listed on this page are \ 4 Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 


a : sai 2 Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
able to return millions of dollars in dividends lis (h Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


bile or the other forms of casualty insurance. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


Nationa AssociaTIon of Mutuat Casuatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTvat ALLIANCE 





Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutua! 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Me.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Jll.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S, Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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.a free 
service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 
BUREAU 


of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Director 
€ 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages both 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. Nocharge is made for this 
service. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
as to the particular problem you 
are interested in, and mailtoE. R. 
Singer, Director, Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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FINANCE AND 


OFFICE MANAGE- 


MENT 


A. Equipment 


Addressing 

Automatic Typewrit- 
ing 

Check Writing 

Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 

Duplicating 

Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 

Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 

Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc.). 

General Accounting 

Inter-communicating 
Systems (Internal 
Telephones) 

Inventories 

Lighting Facilities 

Mail Dispatching 

Mailing Supplies 
Cartons 
Envelopes 
Tubes 

Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 
Cards 
Indexes 
Trays 


Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Furniture 


Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood 


Office Printing 
Office Records and Fil- 
ing 
Office Ventilating 
Papers for Office Use 
Announcements 
Bond Paper 
Envelopes 
Ledger Paper 
Lightweight Stationery 
for Air Mail 
Permanent Record 
Papers 
Printed Forms 
Safety Paper 
Checks 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Public Utilities 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


for 


Ac- 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

Steel * 

Wood 

Sound Absorption 

Statistical FigureWork 


Steel Storage Equip- 
ment 
Cabinets 


Lockers 


NOVEMBER 


Locker Locks 
Shelving 


Tabulating 

Telegraphic 
writers 

Time Recording 

Trafic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 

Visible Records 


Type- 


B. Services 
Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems 


and Indexing 

Appraisal Services 

Budget Control 

Business Reports 

Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 

Engineering —Indus- 
trial 

Financing Facilities 

Financial and Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 

Floor Layouts 

Income Tax Reports 

Industrial Wage Plans 

Statistical Service 


INDUSTRIAL (Pro- 
duction and Distri- 
bution) 

Air Conditioning 
Appraisals 
Arc Welding 
Automatic 
Systems 
Brass Pipe 


Sprinkler 


Building Materials and 
Products 
Brick 
Bronze 
Cement 
Fibre Products 
Limestone 
Locks and Hardware 
Lumber 
Marble 
Skylights 
Steel 
Steel Windows 
Tiling 
Vitreous Products 
Wrought Iron 
Building Service (De- 
signing, Engineering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Centralized 
tion Control 
Compressors 
Condensers 
Copper Pipe 
Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 
Diesel Engines 
Electric Fans 


Produc- 


Electric Wires and 
Cables 

Equipment for Power 
Generation and 
Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 

Esvecially Designed 
Production Machines 

Files 


Floor Layouts 
Gas Engines 





Heating Equipment 

Incinerators 

Insulating Materials 

Lighting Facilities 

Machine Knives 

Management —_ Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 
ties Operation) 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Hoists 
Trucks 


Metal Protection on 
Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 

Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 

Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Materials 

Fire Prevention and 
Protection Engineer- 
ing and Equipment 

Floor Cleaning De- 
vices 

Lubrication 

Paint Sanitation 

Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 

Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Power _ Distribution— 
Internal 
Bearings 
Belts 
Chains 
Power Distribution [n- 
struments — I[nter- 


nal (Transformers) 

Pressed Steel Prod icts 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and _ Roofing 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

Transportation (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 

Water Softeners 

Window Shades 


Wrapping and Shipping 
aterials 
Corrugated Fibre 
Paper é 
Wood Crating 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
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Your Papers are Safer from Fire 


. (lVood 
6 we 


RY this experiment—hold a lighted match 

under a paper clip. Note how the metal 
glows...red hot. But the match does not become 
warm until the flame reaches the fingers. 


This explains why wood desks preserve papers 
and valuable data from fire. Many materials 
transmit heat ... “cook” papers. Wood desks, 
though they may char or burn, keep heat away 
from contents. 


Wood office furniture has many other exclusive 
advantages. It is stronger, pound for pound... 
warm and friendly to the touch... and its natural 
beauty cannot successfully be imitated. 


The leading American manufacturers of wood 
office furniture provide a wide range of appro- 
priate models—period suites for executives... 
desks and chairs for other employees... furniture 
for all office needs. Consult your local dealer. 

es - 

SEND for the free booklet, “Planning 
the Modern Office in Wood,” whichcontains data 
on office planning and a chart that will help you lay 
out an attractive, efficient office. WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. Affiliated with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 





























Left, Metal case. 
Right, Wood case. 


Left, Files in metal. 
Right, Files in wood. 

















Executive’s office, MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. Charming, dignified 


through the “natural” beauty of wood. 


AUTHENTIC EXAMPLES of the destruc- 
tion by fire of documentary records in 
metal cases which became red hot, 
burning their contents toa crisp. Note 
that the wood cases kept papers intact 
and free even from smoke smudges. 

Wood office furniture, damaged by 
fire, can be scraped..varnished.. 
polished..easily restored to original 

condition. 








Mail Today . . 


Woop OFFICE FuRNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Dept. 611, Graybar Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, 


1S ‘WATURALLY 
BETTER 








“Planning the Modern Office in Wood” 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York 

City. This organization uses over 550 wood desks ‘Aiea 

and 800 wood chairs. Employees accomplish 

more when they have the comfort and friend- | City. State 
liness of wood office furniture. 


Woop OFFice FURNITURE 
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{UNTIL THE 
C3 MILLENNIUM 


SOME day traffic officers will 
have nothing more to mind 
than their own knitting. 
Some day the flaws in human 
nature will vanish as the morn- 
ing dew before the rising sun. 
Some day, but... until the 
millennium— Atna-ize! 


COAST TO COAST 
SERVICE THROUGH 
20,000 ETNA AGENTS 


The Aitna Automobile Insurance 
Policy protects you a/] ways—al- 
ways. No matter where an accident 
may occur or a Claim develop, an 
Etnarepresentative is there to look 
out for your interests. Aitna service 
now includes Europe, too. The 
AEtna-izer in your community will 
be glad to give you the whole story. 


AEtna writes practically every form 
of Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds! Aftna is the first multiple 
line insurance organization in 
America to pay its policyholders 
one billion dollars. 





2tna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


tna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance 
Company 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ALTNA-IZE 














They Chose a Forester ! 


(Continued from Page 80) 
Greeley was chosen by the West Coast 


lumbermen to try to bring order out of 


chaos, the choice of a government for- 
ester was not quite so much of a shock 
to the old-time lumberman’s feelings as 
it would have been some years ago. 

The Forest Service, especially in the 
past ten years, has been developed as 
a practical working organization. There 
has been a constant infusion of foresters 
into lumbering, so that to-day great 
numbers of the men in the lumber camps 
were trained in the forest schools. The 
lumbermen have adopted much of 
what the foresters taught, and the 
foresters have learned to take a sym- 
pathetic and understanding view of the 
lumbermen’s problems. 

Colonel Greeley’s is not merely a job 
for the benefit of lumbermen. The prob- 
lem of the “ orderly utilization” of West 
Coast timber is critical from the stand- 
point of the prosperity of at least two 
states in the Northwest, of the lumber 
industry of the country as a whole, and 
of sound public policy. 

Let me cite an example. Califorma is 

the greatest single outlet for the grade 
of Northwest lumber known as “ com- 
mon.” Due to overproduction, mount- 
ing overhead, and the nervous desire of 
the lumbermen to liquidate their invest- 
ment by keeping their product moving 
“at the market,” the industry has 
created a “buyer’s market.” But the 
“buyer” was the middleman, rather 
than the consumer. The failure of the 
lumbermen to follow their product 
through to the hands of the consumer 
resulted in the multiplication of fly-by- 
night dealers, selling the very poorest 
grades under just what label they chose, 
thus competing with the responsible 
dealers who sold lumber for what it 
really was. The effect was to prejudice 
people against Northwest lumber— 
indeed, against all lumber—and open 
*the way for substitutes. The mills 
suffered loss of business, the responsible 
dealers were hard hit, and the public 
that wanted good lumber, honestly 
graded, was not benefited. 

When the year 1929 opened, the West 
Coast lumber industry found itself with 
a normal producing capacity at least 20 
per cent in excess of any present con- 
sumption. With operating practice 
tending to increase this normal produc- 
tion—a tendency to run the plants full 
time and move lumber at any price— 
West Coast woods were being forced 
into a position where they were compet- 
ing only with themselves. 

At the beginning of last year the 
privately owned stumpage aggregated 
415 billion feet, with several hundred 
different companies all anxious to 
liquidate their investment through the 
saws as speedily as possible. 

(Continued on Page 110) 

















Racket-less 


Property owners are not “reds” 
and the average Grand 
Rapids factory worker either owns 
his home or plans to do so... Ali 
still hold fast to old-fashioned vir- 
tues such as thrift, loyalty. and 
hard work. They insist on good 
government. Gangsters’ and rack- 
eteers find few, if any, sympathizers 
here ... No strike for 20 years; no 
organized crime! 
There are many other reasons 
wv why a Grand Rapids factory 
unit, distribution center or 
sales office will promote clean, effic- 
ient and profitable operation. 

This bank, counsellor to success- 
ful businesses for 77 years, will be 
glad to present the entire picture 
to enquirers. ; 


OLD KENT 


a A N kK WEST MICHIGAN'S 
LARGEST 








THIS LITTLE CRIME CLUB GUN- 
MAN MARKS THE BEST DETECTIVE 
STORIES AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Comes hy 


OMe of your dreams 





BALMY sunshine from morn ’til ~ 
night—clear blue skies—rose gardens — 
in full bloom—out-of-doors living all ~ _ 
the day—this is “winter” in Tucson. 





Costs are always moderate here. “ / | 
Yet accommodations are of the best. / / | 
And there’s practically no end of things 
to do... golf... tennis... hunting... / 
riding ... motoring . . . with Indian / | 
villages and Old Mexico itself nearby, 

Send coupon or were for booklet and imfor- 
mation as to hotel reservations; air, rail and road 
data, etc. Winter rates and stopovers now avail- 
able on both Rock Island and Sou. Pac. Lanes. 


Advertisement authorized by Pima 
County Immigration Commission 
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TUCSON 


Sunshine~ Climate Club : 
ARIZONA | 
| 


1017A Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” 


- 
| 
| 
| 
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Christmas Gift 


to all Humanity 


This little 

reminder booklet, 

for listing Christmas cards 
and gifts 

you wish to send, 

will help you 

in your Christmas shopping. 
It costs a dollar— 

and this dollar goes 

into a fight 

for the control of cancer. 
The fight against cancer 
has been waged 

for four years by the 

New York Cancer Committee, 
and has been 

the means of saving 

many valuable lives 

to the community. 

Your contribution 

will be a Christmas gift 
to all humanity. 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 


OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


34 East 75th Street, New York RHInelander 0435 
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An EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING PLAN 


for men who want complete 


FINANCIAL | 
INDEPENDENCE 


IVE years from today, this con- 
versation will take place over 
thousands of luncheon tables: 

“T wonder what’s going to happen 
in business?” one man will say. ““The 
next few years are going to be hard.” 

His companion will laugh. ““That’s 
just what they said back in 1930,” he 
will reply.“People were apprehensive 


| after the crash, yet since then more 
| business has been done, bigger for- 


in the next five years 


tunes made, thanever before. They’ve 
certainly been good years for me.” 

This conversation is imaginary 
now, but be assured of this—it will 
come true. These two men represent 
the two groups into which business 
men are dividing themselves now. In 
1935 the men in one group will say 
to themselves. “I have got what I 
wanted.” The others will say, “I wish 
I had those years back.” 


Send for the new booklet announcing an 
entirely new Series of Business Courses 


| The new Executive Training Plan of the In- 
| stitute-was designed for those who want to 


make their mark in the next five years. 
The plan is new—so new that the final sec- 


| tions are only just now coming off the presses. 


It is authoritative, for it numbers among its 


| contributors such business leaders as Will H. 


| Hays, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Bruce Barton, Dr. 
| Julius Klein, David Sarnoff, and scores of 





| others. 


It is complete—a comprehensive, common- 
sense plan for your personal financial progress. 
Said one of our subscribers only the other 
day, “I have been on the up-grade ever since 
I enrolled. My $240 a month has jumped to 
$700. And I blame the Institute for it!” 


How the plan works 


This training gives you the most valuable 
equipment that a business man can have—a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
all departments of business. 


It teaches you the up-to-date methods of 
successful men whose authority is proved by 
incomes of $50,000, $100,000 and more. 

It gives you new and valuable ideas—ideas 
that speed sales, ideas that cut costs, ideas 
that will increase the net profits of your 
company. 

It shows you how to focus all your efforts 
on a definite goal—financial independence for 
yourself and your family. 

It shows you how to invest your money 
profitably after you have made it. 


“What an Executive 
Should Know” 


Take the first step toward real independence 
today by sending for your copy of the newly 
published booklet offered in the coupon below. 
It will come“to you by mail, without obliga- 
tion. Many men have said that in 30 minutes 
it gave them a clearer picture of their business 
future than they ever had before. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, 380 Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute. Ltd., C. P. R. Building, ‘oronto) 


Please send me ‘What an Executive Should Know,” which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service. 


Name 





Business 
Address__ 


Business 
Position. 
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WORLD’S WORK 


HERE-TO-GO. 


GC HOTEL- 


for NOVEMBER 


RESORT ™ 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 


or space and rates in our departments write to 


Fi 
THE WHERE-TO-GO RBIREAU, Inc.. 


& Reacon Street. Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 





CRUISES-TOURS 








A CLIMATE THAT SURPASSES 
EVEN THE RIVIERA 


Play this winter on grass 
gteens. in a balmy but in- 
vigorating climate, Three 
championship courses, Polo. 
Tennis. Riding. Hunting. 
Magnificent resort hotels 
with every metropolitan 
convenience. Hereevery sea- 
son come America's great. 
Write for booklet A-1oo. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Americas finest 
‘winter 


Golf 


GEORGIA 
— 


Season: November to May 








Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
DEL PIEDRA CALIF. 


PIERSON DUDE RANCH 
WONDER VALLEY 








OPEN YEAR AROUND 
Mount a Western cow pony and explore the niles 
of mountain and canyon trails of this ranch in 
Wonder Valley. Sleep like a log in rustic cabins with 


stone fireplaces and comfortable beds. Eat at a table 


laden with home-grown food. Located near Cali- 


fornia’s great National Parks, Yosemite, General 


Grant, etc. Send for 16-page booklet to 
GEORGE WESTON PIERSON 
DEL PIEDRA 
FRESNO COUNTY. CALIF 


ARKANSAS 


THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 

world. Owned and controlled by the 

United States Government. Two 

18-hole Golf Courses. Write for particulars 

toW E Chester, Gen. Man., Arlington Hotel 
NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 


BRAND 














Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 


MIAMI BEACH FLA. 








CABANA 
Club and pool-- 


new this season. 
America’s finest 
ocean-front ho- 
tel Opening 
Thanksgiving 
Day. Early Res- 
ervations ad- 
wen. 2 ¢ 4 
Address Dept. “‘G” 


RONEY PLAZA hotel 





MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA> 





AROUND 
ne WORLD 


by Special Class 





Here is one of the outstanding Around 
the World cruises of the year—with 
rates lower than those on any other 
c ‘ruise that offe rs the same advantages. 

“Special Class’? accommodations ... 
the Jatest thing in steamship travel and 
obtainable on only two around the 
world ships. the S. S.‘ * President John- 
son,”’ and the S. S. * President Fill- 
more’’ of the Dollarline. Large, com- 
fortable staterooms with real beds— 
not berths, 


Inclusive rate, $1,095 


104 days of glorious adventure ... $1,095 
(only $10.50 a day). There are shore 
excursions in twenty cilies ... inland 
extension trips in Japan or India, 
jC ruises sail Dec. 4, Dec. 18, March 26, 
and April 9. Write for booklet 6, 
** Around the World by Special Class.”’ 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUINES: 
46 DAYS: 8 4220 





Rate coversallexpenses,ship 
and shore, Tourist 3rd Cabin. 


Never before such travel value! 
Britannic (new) and Adriatic— 
Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26; Mar. 7. 

No. 1 B’dway, New York. Offices 
or authorized agents everywhere, 








PINEHURST N. = 





CRUISES-TOURS 


BERMUDA 


The Perfect VacationLand 
Round Trip — $70 and up 
Also Special All-Expense Tours 
Sail via the Munson 21,000-ton liners. 
Fastest and steadiest ships. All cabins are 
outside amidships, mostly with beds. 

Excellent cuisine. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every other Friday from New 
York for Bermuda, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Cool, airy 
rooms, broad decks, vibrationless ships. 


NASSAU-HAVANA 
AND MIAMI 
12-day all-expense cruises. Fortnightly 
from New York $125 and up. 2 days in 
Nassau, 24 in Havana, 2 in Miami. 
Nassau—1 2-day all-expense tour. Steamer 
round-trip and six days at Royal Victoria 
Hotel (American Plan) $125 and up. 
New Orleans to PROGRESO, Yucatan 
Every 10 days, 
Apply any tourist agency or 


MUNSON *U.:" 


sia 





Paris to London Via 


EUROPE 


A tour that starts in Paris, swings 
southward to Mediterranean ports 








- - - Marseilles, Genoa, Rome... 
and returns across the Continent 
for a three day stay in London... 


all for $640 


Other tours sailing as early as March 
7, and Intercollegiate Tours giving 
| college credit, $295 to $1500. Write 
today for complete information. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


443 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston 


SOUTH AMERICA 








WHITE STAR LINE 


MOTOR THROUGH NORTH 
AFRICA AND ITALY 


Foreign lands seen nearela, < comfortably, 

inexpensively. January sai ing from New 

York. Bookings limited. Writ 

literature to CARAVAN CRUISES, 
1745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The seven magecing The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are ali quality puvtications 
are welcome visitors monthly in our bes 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


NEW ORLEANS LA, 











DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 


ortnizhtly service on the 

famous“ Prince ” shij»s pro- 
vide for the fastest time to lio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo 
with 17 day service to Buenos 
Aires. Accommodations for first 
class passengers only. Reserva- 
tions and literature at author- 
ized tourist agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 
(where Broadway begins) or 
565 5th Ave., New York City. 








UND 
WORLD 
TOURS 
108 
DAYS 
23 
PORTS 
$680 





FURNESS Prince. LINE 








(he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of America’s Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S. AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 





‘Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 25 


Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 





New York and South America for 35 years 





*739 Round theWorld| 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











OUTDOOR SPORTS 
FRAGRANT PINES 


Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses (with new grass 
tees). Riding, tennis, 
etc. Carolina Hotel 
now open. Special 











rates during November 


ad | 





nehurst 


res NORTH CAROLINA 
oF America’s Premier Winter Resort 


CRUISES-TOURS 


MEDITERRANEAN 


27th CRUISE Jan. 31 $600 - $1500 
By palatial new S.S. ‘* LAURENTIC,’’ 19.000 tons ; 
Madeira, Canary Islands, Spain (Granada), Gibral- 
tar, Algiers. Malta, Athens, Stamboul. 12 days in 
Egypt and Palestine ; laly, Riviera, Southampton, 
Cherbourg, New York. 
Summer Cruise, June 29, S.S. “‘Cal- 
garic,”” North Cape, $550. up; July 4, 
.S. “Laurentic,’ Mediterranean— 
Europe — Norway, $650 up. Easter 
Cruise April 2, Bermuda. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


TROPE/ 


All Expenses—9 Countries 
including Mediterranean 

Foremost Student Tours 
5,000 satisfied members in 1930 

250 All Expense Tours 
Former Second Class on ship. 
1st class hotels. Small groups. 
More motor travel. S.nd fur bit. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 


250 PE 
ALL 
EXPENSES price includes round trip 
ST4 ocean , transport 
‘tinerari 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
best homesin N. America. These magazines unde- 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
every member of the families where their advice is 
habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to 
travel among the very finest class of prospects. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 








Prevents the exhaustion, nausea, dizzi- 
ness and faintness of Travel. Journey 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air in Comfort. 
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FIOTEL-RESORT & 


SONCLUDE 


CRUISES-TOU | CRUISES-TOURS 


Now You (an Visit 








' AUSTRALIA | 32 
FAR EAST 


- PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
a AND 

BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


The recognized way tolndia, 
Australia and the Far Eastis 
by P. and O. Regular fre- 
quent sailings from London 
and Marseilles, by large, — 
modern, superbly equipped ~ 
liners. Through bookings to ~ 
Egypt, Sudan, India, Persian — 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, Straits — 
Settlements, China, Japan, — 
East and South Africa, © 
Mauritius, Australasia, etc. 


« « s Round the World Tours. i 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
covering services and fares. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP Co. 
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CUTE SLES SL Lee 
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and return to New York 


in 21 DAYS 


ALL 
EXPENSES 3 95 CLASS 


Sail away on a luxurious‘ Santa” 
Liner. See the Panama Canal, 
visit Lima, Peru, “*more fasci- 
nating than Paris,” and see the 
tuins of the Incan Civilization. 
Sailings from New York every 
other Friday. It’s always fair 
weather in Lima. 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 
Grace Lines to Peru and Chile; 
across Andes by rail to Buenos 
Aires, and steamer to Rio De 
Janeiro and New York $695 
FASTEST SERVICE to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Express service via the famous 
**Santa”’ fleet augmented by the 
new record breaker “‘Santa 
Clara” now offers fastest service. 
Cristobal in 5 days Callao in 9 
days— Valparaiso in 16 days. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


GRACE LINE 
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General Agents 


25 Broadway, New York 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 





_______ GRUISES-TOURS ms 
CAIRO TO THE CAPE 


The Nile, Uganda, Nairobi, 
Tanganyika, Victoria Falls, 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
etc.; from Cairo December 8th 
and January llth. 


| THE MAGIC ISLES 

Honolc!u, Eiji and Friendly 

Islands, Samoa, New Zealand, 

Australia, Cook and Society 

Islands. Leaving January 7th. ioe 


SOUTH AMERICA PANAMA CANAL 
Eight or ten weeks of never  wia HAVA NA 
ending interest; East Coast bee ones. fo . 
and West Coast; from New g a 
York January 16th or January _ 
30th; Eebruary 12th or 27th. 


| AROUND the WORLD 
to EUROPE 


Superb leisurely tours— 
departures every two weeks, 


| Programs on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
| 587 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches | 


in co-operation with 


| 
| WAGONS-LITS Co. 
a @ — 























jg 10 HanoverS -» New York, N.Y. 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Round the World $680 


New Motorshi 





monthly. | 
When writing to these_advertisers will you\7 high class magazines present your claims effec- Feb. 26. All shore excursions included. 16 
108 Days, lst Class. ? Pp. please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? |tively, exerting a powerful influence richly earned days Egypt & Holy Land. Send for booklet. 
ALLEN TOURS Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston! /¢ sill be greatly to your advantage to do 80. in their many years of Quality Service. ALLEN TOURS Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 


Quality Service to Advertisers Mediterranean 60 EVES $545 
| Where-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to the reading N 
\tables of the best homes in North America ow ‘S. Britannic sailing Jan. 8 and 

















INTERIOR DECORATION 
By Frank ALvAH Parsons 


Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
At all booksellers 


DousLepay, Doran & Co., Inc. 





SOUTH-AMERICAN 


TOURS 


HAVANA 
PANAMA 
21 Days, $275 

ALL 
EXPENSES | 49 Days 
INCLUDED 











By the Luxurious, Oil-Burning Vessels 
S.S. EBRO and S.S. ESSEQUIBO 


For folder, etc., address Dept. 76 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
24 Broadway, New York City, or Your Local Agent 





The Nile! ... “like some great, mighty 
thought, threading a dream” .. . its 
shores a museum of antiquities... 
round about you the immortal glory of 
Pharaoh's Egypt. Cook’s Own Nile Fleet 
is the paramount Nile service . . . most 
luxurious, most comfortable steamers and 
private Dahabeahs . . . from Cairo to the 
First and Second Cataracts. Regular ser- 


vice schedule commences November 12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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When men develop) 
NERVES 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


lf your husband is giving too much 
of himself physically and mentally to 
his business...consider the virtues of 
a Winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star Line. For systematic rest...com- 
plete change of scene...nothing can 
equal an ocean voyage. Wonderful 
how quickly tired bodies and minds 
respond to this stimulating treatment! 
Ocean breezes keen and fresh—sun- 
shine chockful of health! A sea trip 
is the sovereign cure! Let us tell you 
about our delightful cruises, described 
in the unusual booklet, “Watch Your 
Husband.” 


WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland, most 
famous globe-circling liner. From New York, 
Dec. 15, 133 days. Red Star Line in coopera- 
tion with American Express Co. $1750 (up), 
with complete shore program. 
MEDITERRANEAN —Four 46-day Cruises by 
White Star liners Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. $695-$750 (up) 
lst Class —$420 Tourist 3rd Cabin, both in- 
cluding shore program. 

Address your inquiry for descriptive litera- 
ture and for the booklet, ‘“Watch Your Hus- 


band,”’ to Desk D, I. M. M. Co., 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. aa 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Authorized Agents Everywhere. 





(Continued from Page 106) 

It was perfectly obvious to the long- 
headed lumbermen that some valiant 
measures would be needed to save the 
whole Northwest lumber industry from 
wreck. A man from outside the industry 
was needed. He had to know the forests, 
and he had to know the lumber industry. 
He could not be a man who was fi- 


| nancially interested in any particular 
| mill or logging operation. He had to be 
| entirely unprejudiced; he had to have 


infinite tact, unusual force of character, 
rare vision, and unquestioned courage. 
In Col. William H. Greeley this man was 
found. 

It sounds incredible, but Mr. J. D. 
Tennant, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is authority 
for the statement that when Colonel 
Greeley assumed the management the 


| lumber interests did not know within 


one billion feet the actual annual pro- 
duction trom their mills. “ And we knew 
less about the trend of orders, ship- 
ments, and sales than we did about pro- 


| duction.” 


| 


To-day, two years after, every mem- 
ber of the Association knows pretty 
closely the actual production of lumber 
of nearly seven hundred mills in the 
Douglas fir region of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Every association member has 
a weekly record of production, orders, 


| and shipment, with 297 mills appearing 


in the “ barometer.” The Association is 
striking out into the consuming fields 
and digging up the fundamental facts. 
A news letter goes to each member 
once a month, with the news of the 
various markets reported by experts; 
and with an analysis of the entire lum- 
ber situation. There is a well-ordered 
program of trade extension under way. 
Staff men in the field are correcting 
false impressions, meeting emergencies, 
and teaching the proper use of the 
various grades of lumber produced by 


the Association mills. 


The man who has exercised such a 


| profound influence over one of the 


| California and 





} 





greatest enterprises in the United 
States is a graduate of the University of 
of the Yale Forest 
School. He was born in New York state 
but came to California with his parents 
as a child, in a sailing vessel around the 
Horn. 

In 1904 Colonel Greeley entered the 


United States Forest Service as an as- 


| sistant, working in the southern Ap- 


palachians, in New England, and as 
supervisor in the Sequoia National 
Forest in California. When the Western 
forest districts were organized, he was 
promoted to district forester of the 
Northern Rocky Mountain district, 
with headquarters in Montana. Thus, 
with the exception of the Southwest, 
Colonel Greeley’s government work took 
him into every major producing soft- 
wood forest area of the country. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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SPEND WINTER 
WHERE ITS SUMMER- 


Australia 





a winter is Australia’s sum- 
mer. In Australia one travels north 
toward the tropics. People throng the 
bathing beaches in January; go to the 
mountains for skiing in July. 


Ask Your Travel Bureau 


Here is a continent as large as Amer- 
ica, with some of the world’s most im- 
portant cities, with strange birds and 
curious animals, with scenery that varies 
from peaceful English downs to jungles 
hung with brilliant orchids, from forests 
of giant trees to sub-tropic beaches where 
mammoth turtles sun themselves. 

Every well-informed traveler should 
know Australia, and the fascinating 
ports and islands that dot every way 
en route. 

To see how interesting vour trip 


will be, send this coupon for illus- 
trated booklets. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 


booksellers 





TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


851 Adam Grant Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
or Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, London. 


NAME 





STREET 





City 








INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 


At all Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 





“The TRUTH | 
about VOICE 
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Home 


at night... 


fo a 


STAT LER 


When evening comes, and 
your body is tired and your 
nerves are frayed, it’s a real 
comfort to get back to your 
Statler room and your own easy 
chair where you can relax with 
a book from the Statler library. 

In addition, you have your 
own private bath — radio re- 
ception —a_ luxurious bed 
with a soft, inner-spring hair 
mattress and a bed-head lamp 
—full length mirror — cir- 
culating ice water — and, in 
the morning, a newspaper 
under your door. 

You can be sure of these 
comforts in every Statler — 
and sure, also, of service by 
employees who are (rained, 
courteous and _ helpful — of 
fair, fixed rates posted in every 
room — and your satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


HOTELS 











$2 MORON: DET AI, IE I I GR NMR IC BE 





Internssionat polo stars in action . . 


‘has everything” 


N“ the kind of play you want this winter ...then 
come to Southern California and enjoy it, in com- 
pany with others who have mastered the fine art of 
getting the most out of life. 

Do you feel like a winter of golf, polo, or other out- 
door sports? More than 60 evergreen golf courses are 
here, every other sport at its sportiest. Deep-sea fishing, 
yachting and sailing over the friendly Pacific to nearby 
pleasure-islands will give you your coat of winter tan. 
Mile-high, forest-clad mountains with crystal lakes and 
even a bit of skiing near the peaks may suit your whim. 

At night, explore the haunts of the stars in fabulous 
Hollywood ... attend unique first-nights ... get ac- 
quainted with the gay cafes, supper clubs and theaters 
of cosmopolitan Los Angeles, the nation’s fifth city. And 
find foreign glamour in nearby Old Mexico, in ancient 
Spanish Missions and in the reminders of the days of 
the Dons that you'll find at every turn. 

Have you yet to come under the spell of the winter 
desert? Travelers from all the world have made oases 
like Palm Springs their brilliant new rendezvous. 

Because Southern California is a year’round vacation- 
land, you escape the “peak prices” necessary in short- 
season resorts. Ample accommodations. In fact, living 
costs here are less than the national average.* You can 
play all winter long and spend no more than at home! 

New Free Vacation Book 

We have prepared a suggested, outline of a month’s stay in 
California, including dozens of interesting gravure photographs of 
Southern California scenes, map, information about routes and 


itemized cost figures. Send the coupon now for your free copy of 
this remarkable book. 


“Based on U. S. Gov’t surveys for food, rent, fuel and light. 


. all winter sports 


his winter vacation 


e desert near Palm Spring 


Movie making 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 








We have published another 
beautiful book picturing this 
Southland. It contains 71 in- 
teresting photographs by the 
best men of this land of ‘‘pic- 
tures.” You may have a copy 
for postage cost. 


Executives and INVEsTors: 
Los fame —— oil fields 
of 750 
millions. The. ait rg in- 
dustry over 400 millions. The 
port of Los Angeles is second 
only to New York in volume 
of export tonnage. 








All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 11-WF 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Check if desired). (] Please send me free Illustrated Winter Itin- 
erary with itemized figures on costs while in Southern California. 
(Check if desired). (] Four cents in stamps (postage cost) enclosed. 
Send “Southern California through the Camera.’’ Also send free booklets 
about the counties I have checked. 
[] Los Angeles (CJ) San Bernardino [J Santa Barbara [] Riverside 
(_] Los Angeles Sports [) Ventura [) San Diego (CD Orange 


Name 





(Please Print Your Name and Address) 
Street 


City State 

















Go South—and be Ditterent! 


By CARL HELM 


ERHAPS it has happened to 
P you. It may be at the club or 
the nineteenth hole, between 
rubbers of bridge or at dinner. No mat- 
ter where, the effect is the same. 

You are simply bursting to talk about 
your last trip to Europe. And talk about 
it you do, until 

“We discovered,” you are saying, 
“the most picturesque place in Paris, 
where they roast little pigs right before 
your eyes and x 

“Yes,” chimes in your neighbor on the 
right, “I know the place. The Cochon 
au Lait.” 

“Tt’s just around the corner from the 
Odéon,” chimes in the neighbor on the 
left. And your discovery (you were all 
prepared to congratulate yourself on 
telling about a place that tourists never 
see) is utterly ruined. You try to retrieve 
a bit of prestige by speaking of the Rue 
de la Gaieté, which an old friend in 
Paris assured you would be yours alone. 
Mrs. Smythe (you never did like her 
anyway!) takes the trick by saying she 
heard Chevalier sing in a little theater 
there ten years ago. 

So you drop Paris and begin talking 
about the Fountain of the Gnomes, 
which no one ever sees in Cologne—only 


to have six people jump in and say it 
is right alongside the Bahnhof and the 
Cathedral. You try Bavaria, and believe 
surely you were the only one that saw 
the beautiful twin towns, Garmisch 
and Partenkirchen: somebody asks you 
if you took that perfectly delightful 
carriage ride back into the chill, black 
gorge where the waterfall is. 


Where Few Have Been 


You set your teeth grimly, as we did, 
and vow that the next time you will go 
some place where the whole world hasn’t 
been. In which case you can go to South 
America, for it is the nearest and quite 
the most delightful, alluring land you 
can have, comparatively, for your very 
own. Peru and Lima, the pride of the 
conquistadores; the art of the Incas; 
Chile, and the romantic Cordilleras; 
Buenos Aires and the pampa, the River 
Plate; and Rio, lovely Rio—the only 
Rio on all the globe! 

The moment you go aboard the ship 
you become a person of distinction. 
You are going to South America. You 
will cross the equator, enter the tropics, 
explore strange lands beneath the South- 
ern Cross. Your friends, bidding you an 














George Stone from Ewing Galloway 


unusually cordial farewell, act as if you 
were going to the south pole itself. 

Suppose you elect to go down the 
west coast first, and back up the east 
coast. In five days you are in the Canal, 
and there the discoveries begin. No 
matter what you have read or heard of 
the great Canal, you are unprepared for 
it as your ship glides through. The jun- 
gle reaches out and brushes your sleeve. 
Parakeets scream in the tropical trees 
that you could fling a stone into from 
the promenade deck. The scent of exotic 
plants and flowers comes to you on a 
cool, gentle breeze that flows forever 
between the two oceans. You feel you 
are ten thousand miles from home until, 
in the sky, you see the Stars and Stripes 
flying above one of the locks. 

In Panama you step into an Old 
World setting that seems so unreal you 
can scarcely believe it. A friendly brown 
people shuffle along narrow sidewalks, 
and you can talk to them in cultured 
English—if you are not too eager to 
begin trying your Spanish. Along the 
clean paved streets (Uncle Sam super- 
vises Panama’s sanitation) are gayly 
painted shops in quaint little old build- 
ings. Bananas, avocados, and plantains 
brought in from the jungle; parakeets 
and parrots and all manner of brightly 
plumed birds from far back in that mys- 
terious forest you have seen in the dis- 
tance. Above the shops, on the open 
balconies, the happy Panamans sing 
and chatter, and there is a sounding 
guitar. 

In the larger shops you will find 
Spanish shawls and Paris perfumes, 
silks and embroideries from Japan and 
China, at prices so moderate that you 
must be tempted. Panama has very low 
import duties. Panama hats, to be sure. 
The stores are operated by East Indians 
and Chinese, for the most part, and they 
are accustomed to being bargained 
down. You go back aboard ship laden 
with gifts and anecdotes, and South 
America stretches before you. ... 

Lima, the “City of Kings,” with its 
old Spanish houses and modern boule- 
vards—modern even to “Stop” and 
“Go” lights, installed by a New York 
traffic cop. Its beautiful cathedral on the 

(Continued on Page 115) 


On a trip to South America, one should 
arrange a journey through the Canal to 
Panama. American sanitation has elimi- 
nated the city’s traditional plagues— 
yellow fever and malaria. Its cathedral 
is the only important old-time building- 
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Southern 
Arizona 


The warmth of spring awaits you. 
The Santa Fe will take you—on 
Santa Fe rails “all the way.” You 
leave on the Santa Fe and arrive 
on the Santa Fe. The CHIEF is still 
chief—the fastest and most exclu- 


sive train to Southern California. 


Pullman reservations now being 
made. - 


All-expense tours on 
certain dates this winter 


=> 

















Retail credits and 


motor cars 


ANY generations ago, when banks 

began to extend credit to pro- 
ducers of raw materials and manu- 
facturers of finished goods, the world 
experienced an immense increase in 
production and in wealth. 

This generation is witnessing a cor- 
responding extension of credit to the 
individual consumer, which has stim- 
ulated the sale of goods because it has 
enabled the average family to enjoy 
greater advantages and greater com- 
forts to an extent never paralleled. 

The principle of instalment pur- 
chasing has been utilized by many 
lines of industry, but in none has it 
played such an important role as in 
the motor car industry, where more 
than 60 per cent of all cars are now 
sold to individuals on credit. 


Motors Acceptance Corporation as 
an independent banking institution 
to provide credit on a sound basis 
to General Motors dealers and to 
buyers of General Motors products. 
This institution has enabled more 
than 5 million people to enjoy their 
cars while paying for them out of 
income. 

This one institution has granted 
more than two and one-half billion 
dollars of credit, based upon the in- 
herent honesty and industry of the 
American people. The bulk of this 
vast sum has been borrowed from a 
group of the world’s most forward- 
looking banks. 

Without this sound credit struc- 
ture and banking cooperation, the 
automotive industry, with all that it 





General Motors, back in 1919, 
recognized the importance of 
time payments in retail sales 
and organized the General 





GENERAL 
MOTORS 


means to American life and 
prosperity, could not have 
become the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the world. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


"“ACAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET :- 


PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 


- OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK + LaSALLE - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generac Motors Trucks * YELLow CoAcHEs AND YELLOow Cass * FriGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut, } WATER SysTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generac Motors Rapio - 


GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

Plaza de Armas, founded by Pizarro 
the Conqueror in 1535, is mellowed and 
hallowed by the centuries. There, in an 
airtight glass coffin, rest the Conqueror’s 
bones; there is an ancient, handsomely 
carved Spanish chair dating back to the 
Inquisition, in which you may sit (says 
the legend) and make a wish, and your 
wish will come true. 

Probably you will wish to remain in 
Lima, with its pleasant climate and 
people. In Lima’s shops are soft, silky 
alpaca rugs and blankets in native 
Indian designs and colors; bizarre silver 
and pottery work from the Incan tombs, 


the like of which, you may be quite: 


sure, your friends at home seldom have 
seen. In Lima’s summer, which is never 
too hot, there are bull fights on Sundays; 
in winter, not too cold, the Jockey Club 
races. You will remember, of course, 
that the seasons below the equator are 
the reverse of ours. 

On down the coast, ever in sight of the 
precipitous Andes bathing their feet in 
the blue Pacific. Stops, for short shore 
excursions back into the hills, at Mol- 
lendo, Arica, Iquique, Tocopilla, Anto- 
fagasta (where behind the foothills lies a 
painted desert of vivid beauty,) Cha- 
fiaral, and so to Valparaiso—the “ Vale of 
Paradise.” So it will seem as your ship 
swings in to a harbor beneath the en- 
circling hills. Straight up the hills the 
city is built, and creeping up their sides 
are the weird (but safe) little inclined 
railways which convey Valpo’s people 
to their lofty heights. 

You leave your ship in Valparaiso and 
travel inland, by modern and comforta- 
ble railroad express, to Santiago, capital 
of Chile and fourth largest city in South 
America. Back of it rise the snowy 
Andes; below lies'a green, fertile valley. 
A modern city, softened and colored by 
its Spanish descent, proud of its charm 
and cosmopolite air. Around its Plaza 
de Armas (every South American city 
seems to have one!), at the “vermuth 
hour” of temperate evenings, saunter 
beautiful black-eyed women and hand- 
some men in a fashion entirely their 
own. Spats and walking sticks, fans and 
mantillas, a Continental charm over all. 
Perhaps you will dine with Chilean 
friends (for you will have made some on 
the boat) at the Union Club, and go on 
Sunday to the Club Hipico where, 
watching the races, the Spanish gentry 
parade @ la Longchamp. 

Now to cross the Andes, to span the 
southern continent in two days and a 
night of pleasant excitement. The rail- 
road through the mountains, built and 
administered by the British, is narrow- 
gauge, with a remarkable record of 
safety. 

In comfort you rest in your Pull- 
man, splendid food and Chilean wines 
at your elbow, while the train slowly 
ascends to the summit. Out of the 

(Continued on Page 116) 




















| Leave Beaten Trails 


Come to 


Enjoy new scenes and adventures in a picturesque land of awe- 
inspiring grandeur, replete with the charm and mystery of the spirit 


of Africa. 


A joyous fair weather sea trip to Capetown—then spread before you 
is an unparalleled panorama of natural marvels and man-made 
wonders— 


The gorgeous Cape Peninsula . . . Kimberley, world’s diamond 
metropolis . . . Johannesburg, «City of Gold» . . . Delightful 
Durban . . . Zulu kraals, war dances, tribal ceremonies : 
Kruger National Park, with 250,000 head of African big game. . . 
Oudtshoorn with its ostriches and wonderful Cango Caves .. . 
Victoria Falls, earth's greatest and grandest cataract . . . Zim- 
babwe’s mysterious ruins immortalized in literature. 


Delightful climate Modern railroads 
motor highways . . . Excellent hotels. 


Superb scenic 


SPECIAL AROUND-AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent inclusive tours—for full information write to Director, 
Dept. HB-14, Government Travel Bureau of South Africa, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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windows of a steam-heated car you see 
H A M B U RG- the white flanks of old Aconcagua, 
22,850 feet, the loftiest mountain of the 
western hemisphere. On and up, past 
A M E RI C A N \ great masses of pinnacled rock, through 
scenes of prodigious grandeur, until the 


train goes through a tunnel and emerges 


a ¢;,, v = into the gentler slope of the Argentine 


side, and so on down to Buenos Aires. 


> a 
sa capt a. At Mendoza the railroad becomes 
" F | standard gauge, and you take a com- 


; partment sleeper for a day and a night 

Ny cAROlI IND the WORLD’ through the pampa. Here is the true 

he Argentina—land of the Gaucho (you 

\ may see him galloping over the broad, 

Rees. O UNV TE flat plain), of the great herds of cattle, 

and the limitless wheat. Past sprawling 

cores, Paserees Som Tyee een 6, estancias, their bright white barns and 

er a as ee ——— pated houses beneath the trees, and, just when 

the pampa begins to tire, into the bus- 
OU leave Winter behind and meet the best travel seasoré in rs es of Buenos = 

eachof the 33 fascinating foteigncountries visited —the French : ee ee Oe eee — 

feet: one of the most pleasant surprises! 

Riviera and Egypt during'the playtime of the fashionable world — You may hove expected to find “B. A.” 

The Holy Land—a Tour Across India in agreeably cool weather— 


a wild Western town; you find it a met- 
Indo-China, Siam, Angkor Wat and Bali—Java, Borneo, the Phil- ropolitan city gay with light and life, 


ippine Islands—China in the Spring—Korea—Japan in Cherry buildings and boulevards reminiscent of 
Blossom Time. And throughout you enjoy the luxury and beauty, the [| Paris and Madrid and New York all at 
perfect cuisine and service of the ‘ once, sixth city of the world. You will 
‘Oueen of Cruising Steamships.” Truly, “The Voyage of Your ‘ . delight in its buildings, which spring 
R 8 P Dreams “rie args Rates, from the best of classic and modern 
. 000 i arse an ae 5 designs. To the architect who designs 

excursions. y) the prize building each year, an artistic 


ze) 
ip Ly award; to the owner who built it, tax 
Ma! ha 


“Queen of Cruising Steamships” 





“Pleasure Pirate P. ilgrimages” free for a year. Good fortune indeed if 
TO THE you are there in winter, with opera at 


THE Cruise de Luxe to the the Teatro Colén, with the stars of the 


WE S T INDIE S We MEDITERRANEAN | world and the créme de la creme of Span- 


ish colonial aristocracy assembled under 


PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN |4{| and ADRIATIC |_| | the same glittering roof. 
Se You board a homeward-bound 


on the ideal cruising steamships : on the lauvions steamer humming a tango you have 


S. S. HAMBURG 3 heard in a night club (Buenos Aires has 
RELIANCE and RESOLUTE m From New York, Jan. 31,1931 them to rank with New York or Paris), 


These “Pilgrimages” have been favorites es Carcassonne, Tripoli and and after sailing all nit yes find you 
among winter vacationists for several Basque Spain are among oe — ) “~‘ a ” sage eg pad 
a ala oe Iti loam the astound you until y ize it is the 

enema, Ageia ile etatas you suny tile sein pe ps of its River Plate, as the Englishman call it 
; : kind ever arranged—visiting (Rio de la Plata in our purest Castilian), 
enchantment of tropical posts with every country on the Mediter- and have sailed down to its mouth at 
relaxation and social activities aboard vancan and Adviaticseae 36 Montevideo, on the Atlantic. Your 
beautiful and luxurious liners especially ports of call with included tour will afford you three or four hours 
designed for pleasure travel. Cruises of excursions to numerousother in this quiet old city at the foot of the 
16, 17 and 27 days—with itineraries points of interest. And you Cerro, and you will have added the 
expertly arranged to afford the maximum follow the advance of spring Republic of Uruguay to your book cf 
of interest and enjoyment. —outward along the Coast travel. The time is long enough to seek 
Mm of Africa; homeward along out small shops where beautiful agates 

TWO CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR'S CRUISES the European Coast. and rock crystals are sold, and you are 


Resolute, Dec. 17th; Reliance, Dec. 20th— back aboard skip, bound for Rio. 
16 days, $212.50 up 70 days (New York to New York). 


Theat iadetinncaees Get up early that morning, I pray 
Later Cruises by S. S. RELIANCE WRITE FOR DESCRIP. program of shore excursions, you! It will seem that you still are 


Jan. 7th—17 Days (Retes: $222.50 up) | nveumeratunc or | © 9920 and UP» with return dreaming, though your eyes are wide 


Jan. 27th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) | THECRUISEINWHKH | Cherbns chee mate open. Have a friend alongside to pinch 
Feb. 26th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) | youape INTERESTED | by any shin of the line up to you, else you will not believe the setting 
Mar. 28th—16 Days (Rates: $212.50 up) gy: ge ” 


Dec. 31, 1931. is real. There is the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, the cerulean water and the 


Ha mM bu [g- -America n {ij n 2) fantastic hills. The “Finger of — 
lifted into the sky, Sugar Loaf, and the 
39 BROADWAY crooked peak of Corvocado. Behind the 
fagiin, Such, Shank, Goamn Wonton: aden’ Boose Sanaa New Ze RK long beach of gleaming white sand lies 
weenie fee the most colorful city in the western 

(Continued on Page 122) 





your choice of six cruises combining the 
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He knew why 


General Meredith’s wife 
went crazy ... why the 
General never married 
Martha Purefoy after all. 


He knew why young Sir Harry 


Catterick was neurasthenic, 
and why his daring escape 
from his iron mother would 
set him right. 


He knew why Emily Unwin 


chose to wait till that hard 
little mass in her skin spelt a 
terrible death-warrant. 


He knew why the proprietor 


of the Jolly Highwayman 
swallowed false names and 
bad checks, and didn’t care 
what went on upstairs. 


“Doctor 


SEROCOLD 


by Helen Ashton 


He knew the secrets of their 
hearts, the deep hidden mo- 
tives behind all they did. 
This distinguished novel, 
revealing 24 hours in the 
life of an old-fashioned doc- 
tor, is a cross-section picture 
of an English town as broad 
and fascinating as The Spoon 
River Anthology come to life. 
Praised by a host of critics 
at home and abroad. A re- 
cent selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Already 
read by thousands and now 
in constantly increasing de- 
mand everywhere. 


$2.50—a beautiful oversize 
volume, with a jacket by 
Jos. E. Sandford. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


beeen 
RSE 





And Now on the Pacific! CABIN MOTORSHIPS 
With Tourist Cabin Class to the ORIENT 


Just what you’ve been waiting for! Now the Pacific vies with the Atlan- 
tic in moderately priced accommodations, provided by the N. Y.K. Line 
in its fast new motorships, HIKAWA MARU, HIVE MARU, and 
HEIAN MARU, heading a fleet in regular sailings from Seattle, Van-= 


couver or Victoria direct to Japan and China. 


Shipboard life on an N.Y.K. ship is no ordinary experience. The service is 
characteristically Japanese and oh, so marvelously organized and courteous 
to fulfill your every wish. Japanese and American cuisine of the best. State= 
rooms, lounges, decks, and sporting areas all designed for your delight and 
enjoyment. What a trip, to pass blithely from day to day with neither care 
nor routine.! And to find at the end of it all the glorious thrill of the Orient. 


If you wish to sail from San Francisco or Los Angeles, there are the supers 
motorships, ASAMA MARU, TATSUTA MARU, CHICHIBU MARU 
and other stately ships, with de luxe or cabin accommodations, sailing fre- 
quently to Japan, China, and the Philippines, with stop-over at Honolulu. 
Round the world for $993.00. Round the Pacific Tours, visiting Australia, $876.70. 


Write for further information concerning ships, sailings, ports of call, 
stop-over privileges, to Dept. 4. 


NIPPON ES dep KAISHA 


NEW Soar. ss ‘ : 10 Beiige Xe Fifth Avenue 

Fo gn ; ; ; ; 0 No. Dearborn Street 

LOS ANGEL P s - ; : ; “505 So. Grand Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO . ° . . . - 551 Market Street 

SEATTLE ‘ 1404-4th Avenue 
Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 





Forget the Stock Market 


NE of the pet but, I am con- 
@) vinced, fallacious beliefs of the 
business community is that the 
stock market always foretells changes 
in business activity. The conviction 
that declining stock prices will warn us 
of coming depressions, and also that 
there can be no improvement in business 
until a bull market gives the signal, 
leads business men into errors that ac- 
centuate what should be merely moder- 
ate ups and downs of business. 

In the spring and summer of 1929 
most industries went ahead at full blast, 
secure in the belief that there could be 
no really serious trouble until declining 
stock prices foreshadowed it. 

The stock market again failed notably 
as a barometer in the spring of 1930. 
The rise at that time according to al- 
most universal belief presaged a strong 
upturn in business—which, as we all 
know to our sorrow, failed to materialize. 

Just why we had that rise is of no 
moment; but one thing is sure: most of 
the buying was done, not by those who 
really knew what was happening to 
business but by the uninformed general 
public. 

Right now the business men who look 
on the stock market as a barometer— 
and that means most of them—are at a 
full stop or proceeding with great cau- 
tion in low gear, awaiting the official 
go-ahead signal from the market. That 
tends to prolong the depression. 


What the Ticker Signifies 


I seriously doubt whether the stock 
market often turns upward before busi- 
ness starts to improve. For it to do so 
would imply that stocks are bought on a 
large scale, at times when all signs are 
adverse, by supermen who are endowed 
with an Old Testament gift of proph- 
ecy. Only so could prices rise. Person- 
ally I am as skeptical of the accuracy of 
soothsayers, business or otherwise, as 
I am of the reality of Santa Claus and 
hobgoblins. I do not believe that divine 
gifts of prophecy exist even in Wall 
Street. 

But I do know that in the inner of- 
fices of our business enterprises there 
are men who know day by day just 
how sales and profits are rising or fall- 
ing. When new orders at profitable prices 
actually begin to come in, they then 
begin to buy their own stocks. 

But note that they base their actions 
on what has actually happened. Even 
the companies whose stocks are listed 


By FREDERICK A. SMITH 


President of Miller, Franklin & Company 


on the exchanges seldom make public 
the results of their operations oftener 
than quarterly. It is therefore likely 
that a considerable improvement has 
taken place in a business before the 
public hears of it. In the meantime 
stock quotations have been going up 
due to purchases by the well-informed 
minority who are on the inside. 

To the outsider who sees the reports 
of better business after the rise it all 
looks like prophecy. The market, they 
say, has discounted the improvement. 
Actually it has merely reflected it. That 
business may improve still further after 
the rise in stock prices is beside the 
point. 


Reflection, Not Prophecy 


It is also to be remembered that re- 
covery may be well under way for some 
time before the statistics and graphs of 
business conditions reflect the improve- 
ment. Right now I happen to know of 
individual companies in several indus- 
tries which after a long spell of suffering 
are booking entirely satisfactory orders, 
and are getting into full capacity pro- 
duction. 

But since it takes some time to man- 
ufacture, ship, and collect for the goods 
it will be weeks or months before those 
orders will appear to the public gaze 
in such business barometers as car 
loadings and check clearances and still 
longer before the wages and dividends 
paid by those companies will be reflected 
in increased demand for automobiles 
and steel. 

But the fact is that some industries 
are now getting orders, and what is 
more, a not inconsiderable number 
have done more business and made 
more money during the recent depres- 
sion than ever before. 

I do not agree with the “happy- 
happy” boys who maintain that a 
glad smile, a lot of shoe leather, and a 
supply of never-say-die optimism will 
inevitably bring orders to any industry 
at any time. But I know that a lot of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers have lost money by resting on their 
oars pending a bull market in stocks, 
while others in the same lines have 
made money. 

An unusual but wholly sane attitude 
was taken by the president of a well- 
known chain of restaurants who said 
to me recently, “I simply will not pay 
any attention to a depression. I can’t 
afford to. We keep steadily ahead in our 


efforts to better the service and to give 
patrons more for their money. As a 
result our business, while not quite up 
to last year, has shown up well consider- 
ing all conditions.” 

While most concerns catering to the 
so-called luxury trade have been as- 
suring themselves that all consumers 
have been paring their purchases down 
to the bare necessities, the sales so far 
this year of Van Raalte, makers of fine 
silk undergarments for women, have 
far surpassed those of the two prosper- 
ous preceding years. They did it by 
intelligent analysis of style trends, ex- 
pert designing, and intensive and cou- 
rageous selling and advertising. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, too, have not 
awaited a sign from the stock market 
but have gone ahead much as though 
they had not heard that there was no 
business to have. They even brought 
out, and successfully, a new product— 
a radical step that is usually taken 
only in boom times. And their net in- 
come for the first six months of 1930 is 
well above that of the same period last 
year. 

In the August 18th bulletin of the 
Standard Statistics Company, eighty- 
four American concerns besides Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet were listed as re- 
porting similar gains, among them: 
American Chain Company, American 
Machine & Foundry Company, Auto- 
strop Safety Razor Company, Blaw- 
Knox Company, Briggs Mfg. Company, 
Childs Company, Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, Coca Cola, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, Endicott-Johnson 
Company, General Refractories Com- 
pany, Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
International Business Machines, Kel- 
vinator Corporation, National Dairy 
Products Corporation, Paramount-Pub- 
lix, Pullman Company, United Fruit 
Company, U. S. Gypsum Company, 
and Yellow Truck & Coach. 


Waiting—Just Waiting 


While these companies were forging 
ahead many others have suffered di- 
minished profits “due to the slump.” 
They are the ones which no doubt are 
waiting for a baby bull market to signal 
them that the time has come to go out 
for their share of the business. 

In the meantime, while the stock 
market backs and fills and things look 
bad, the courageous and intelligent are 
getting more than their fair share of 
business. 
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“Sail for Paris immediately” 


The export sales counsel for a large automobile con- 
cern was suddenly called away on a five-months trip 
to Europe. He was newly appointed to the position. 
He had scant time to arrange his affairs. 

His personal fortune was tied up in investments 
that demanded careful supervision. Must he convert 
his holdings into less variable, and perhaps less profit- 
able, securities? Should he try to follow the market 


while he was abroad? 











Wuart he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. MARKET CONTACTS. 


National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 
the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE. 
He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists are 
zation with a background of over made up from the world’s finest 


a century of financial experience. investment offerings. 


Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- 


tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City oftice. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Utility Earnings Gain 
A Comparison with Other Industries 


New evidence of the stability of earnings of public 
utility companies is revealed by a recent survey, which 
compares the first six months of this year with the 
same period last year. 


@ While net earnings of representative companies in 
other fields showed a substantial reduction, those of 
public utility companies showed a GAIN. Earnings of 
552 industrials were 28% lower; 172 Railroads, 33% 
lower; while U. S. Department of Commerce figures 
show the earnings of 95 utilities to be 4% HIGHER. 
These include electric light and power, gas, and 
water companies. 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation is one of the great utility 
systems of the country, operating in twenty-six states 
of the union— furnishing electric light and power, gas, 
and water— and serving nearly five million people. 


@ For investors, the securities of Tri-Utilities Corpor- 
ation offer a degree of diversification seldom found. 
Because of the essential nature of the business, it ex- 
pands with population, and its earnings grow with- 
out the fluctuations found in less essential businesses. 












GROWTH IN REVENUES 


OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 

















° 
1920 1923 1926 1929 


The above chartshows 
impressive and stead- 
ily increasing revenues 
... These figures do not 
yet include any reve- 
nues from the subsidi- 
ary, Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation, 
which has built and 
put into operation this 
year one of the largest 
pipe line systems for 
gas ever constructed. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OnRsSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE 


+ BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WATER e 
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The Reader Writes 


We Are Commended— 


Sirs: 

Allow me to compliment you on the 
clearly defined article, dealing with the 
status of prohibition, which you published 
in September. Under present conditions 
there is entirely too much hypocrisy in 
evidence. 

C. P. Van Truen. 
New York, N. Y. 


Taken to Task— 


Sirs: 

I am not a “crank” about Prohibition, 
but if World’s Work is planning to publish 
any more articles like the one by Rheta 
Childe Dorr in the September number 
you can count me out as a subscriber. 

L. F. ABERNETHY. 


St. Winfield, Kansas 


And Offered Constructive Criticism 


Sirs: 

As one who has been more or less 
prominent in the fight for Prohibition in 
this state for the past twenty-five years, I 
was greatly impressed with the thoughtful 
discussion of the question by Rheta Childe 
Dorr, published in your September issue. 
Yet I was disappointed in it, for she gave 
us nothing new in her proposed solution 
of the problem, save that she showed how 
the Eighteenth Amendment might be 
amended to permit her plan to be put into 
operation. 

Now, whatever method of liquor control 
or prohibition may be finally adopted, we 
will face serious problems of enforcement. 
I wish to propose a compromise that will 
give us a constructive, uniform, national 
system: 

First, let no effort be made to prevent 
the making of wine and beer in the home 
for home consumption—as described in 
Mrs. Dorr’s article. 

Second, remove the dispensing of spiritu- 
ous liquors for “medicinal purposes” from 
the doctors and druggists; quit asking the 
members of these professions to be boot- 
leggers and bartenders. Wherever there is 
sufficient demand, establish a bonded dis- 
pensary, where those who require liquors 
for medicine can get it by a ticket or card 
system, with limits for supplies about as 
now provided. 

Third, let the government undertake a 
systematic and thorough educational pro- 
gram on the rationale of prohibition, 
presenting the latest and most reliable 


| scientific findings as to the harmful results 


of the use of alcoholic beverages. 

After forty years of careful study of the 
alcohol problem, I am confident that only 
by some such program as this can success 
finally be attained in this country. 

Wituia C. Dean. 


Madison, Wis. 


Still more evidence that purposeful 
thought is at work these days with 
regard to a multi-sided problem. We 
hold to the belief that the thinking 
and voting power of the country will 
eventually discover the cure. 
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“ FOR BUSINES 8? SAKE 
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ber 
sm 
, In the “nineties” much was heard of the phrase “Art for art’s sake.” The 
ess . 
in artist kept aloof from any practical application of his art—and the business 
man saw small place in his business for the artist. 
Ide 2 
ee Changed conditions, however, have brought a changed point of view. More 
‘i widely diffused wealth, better education, travel, books, magazines have re- 
sulted in a newly awakened sense for beauty in the American public. Quality 
e being equal, buyers select those articles that are most beautifully designed, 
- most smartly styled. 
oa Alert to the opportunity, aggressive management has called in the artist—made 
7 him an ally in the production of merchandise that is more beautiful, richer 
na. 
in line and color. In a hundred and one articles of commerce —from fountain 
ent ° ° ° ° 
pens tomotor cars—is felt the quickened response of the buying public. 
in 
To the investor, considering the investment of funds in the securities of any 
itu- : " 
wd particular company, the alertness of the management to this powerful new 
° factor in merchandising is important. It has a direct bearing upon the con- 
ry 
eis tinuing value of the company’s securities, 
dis- 
_ The appraisal of management has always been one of A. G. Becker & Co.’s 
ar 
t as chief concerns. Long before the detailed financial statements of today were 
~~ available, this organization was making loans to outstanding organizations, 
pro- largely on its estimate of the character of their management. This experience, 
10n, 
able extending over 37 years, is the foundation of our present comprehensive 
Its = . ‘ i . 
= investment service to investors, banks and corporations —a service which we 
- have described in an interesting booklet. To receive the booklet ask for W-106. 
ynly 
cess 
N. 
BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER + 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK + 100 SOUTII LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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North American Trust Shares 


Railroads 


Atch., T. & S. Fe R. Co. 


Canadian Pac. Ry. Co. 
Illinois Cent. R.R. Co. 


Louis. & Nash. R.R. Co. 
N. Y. Central R.R. Co. 


Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Union Pacific R.R. Co. 


Oils 
Royal Dutch Co. 
(N. Y. Shs.) 
Stand. Oil Co. of Calif. 
Stand. Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Stand. Oil Co. of N. Y. 


The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 
Am. Rad. & S. S. Corp. 
Am. Tob. Co. (Class B) 
E. I. duPontde Nemours 
Eastman K. Co. of N.J. 
General Electric Co, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
United Fruit Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 
West. El. & Mfg. Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Consol. Gas Co. of N.Y. 
Western Union Tel. Co. 











The RATLROADS .- - 


Indastry’s Greatest Allies 


Most investors have 
come to realize that 
seasoned common 
stocks of the prin- 
cipal.corporations, 
when held as a 
group, provide an 
added safety factor, 
assurance of regular 
income and potential 
growth of capital. 


Available 
Through Your 
Bank or 
Investment 


Dealer 


ORE than any other single factor, trans- 
portation has helped to build our mod- 
ern civilization and establish our industrial 
supremacy. Since the first railroad was started 
in 1830, millions of unproductive acres in the 
United States have been put to work; sparsely 
settled lands have developed into thriving 
cities and commonwealths; wealth has accu- 
mulated; population has increased from 
12,000,000 to over 120,000,000. 


North American Trust Shares 


NorTH AMERICAN TRuST SHARES give you an own- 
ership interest in eight of America’s leading railroads 
with an average unbroken dividend record of more 
than 44 years and participation in the earnings of 
twenty other outstanding corporations. Combined 
gross assets of the group exceed $24,000,000,000. 


The common stocks underlying this largest of all fixed 
trusts constitute a veritable aristocracy. NoRTH 
AMERICAN TRusT SHARES, representing as it does 
twenty-eight proven investments in one and involv- 
ing several unique features, commends itself to all 
classes of investors. It has been aptly characterized 
as a complete investment program. 


Write for descriptive folder W 


Distrinvutrors Grovr, Incorroratrep 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 
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world, its palm trees in silhouette against 
the morning sky. 

Dear, beautiful city asleep in the sun, 
cooled by the sweetest of breezes, in a 
spot made by Nature in her most lavish 
mood! Half of your life you may talk 
about Rio and still never exhaust it. 
Its people, you will find, are worthy of 
their scene: amiability itself, these 
Brazilians. “Sympatico” is the word 
they have for it; you can’t translate it, 
but you will know what it means. 

If you haven’t mastered Portuguese 
along with your Spanish, French and 
English will suffice. And what you will 
do in Rio will depend on your mood. 
You may sit in a sidewalk café with 
strange mosaic patterns in the pave 
beneath your feet, and watch a happy 
world wander by; you may bathe in the 
bluest of waters at Copocabana or ride 
into the jungle (it presses close down to 
Rio) in motorcars over fine, broad roads. 
I believe, however, you will lie under a 
palm tree and swear you are dreaming! 

So you sail home by way of Trinidad 
and Bermuda, or by way of Trinidad 
and Bahia, having already crossed 
the equator twice (and been welcomed 
by Neptune and his mermaids on ship- 
board) and visited six Latin-American 
countries—ten, if you have taken ad- 
vantage of side trips into Colombia, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Paraguay. You 
return, rich in experience and distinc- 
tion, from a trail the whole world 
hasn’t traveled before you! 


They Chose a Forester! 


(Continued from Page 110) 

One point Colonel Greeley emphasized 
in Tacoma will resound with meaning 
in many an industry throughout the 
country—not excluding the greatest 
industry of all, agriculture. “ After all,” 
he said, “the spread in production for 
the lumber industry between a firm mar- 
ket and a weak one comes down to a 
relatively small percentage of our 
actually available manufacturing capa- 
city. And sufficient restraint upon 
production to keep the market firm 
represents, after all, under reasonably 
normal conditions, a slight effort on the 
part of the industry as a whole, if that 
industry will act unitedly.” 

Fourteen billions of feet of lumber are 
to pass through the mills of the North- 
west states every year for the next forty 
years. Payrolls, public improvements, 
rail transportation, ocean commerce, 
and the bread and butter of thousands 
of families depend upon the stabilization 
of the West Coast lumber industry. 
Little wonder that the Northwest is 
looking with hope in the direction of the 
ex-forester—the tall, spare, spectacled 
man with a Yankee shrewdness of face 
and singular frankness of mind and 
speech—who sits in the Stuart Building 
in Seattle. 
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Industrial 
Investments 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT + CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


IGHT years from 1919 to 1927 wit- 

nessed an increase in the horsepower 
used in manufacture of more than 
9,500,000 and the annual value of 
manufactured products in 1927 was more 
than $718,000,000 above that for 1919. 
During the same period, however, there 
was a decrease in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of more than 22,000. 


During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an im- 
mense and virtually unparalleled profit, 
while others, less fortunate or less accu- 
rately informed, made no profit or suffered 


an actual loss. 


In the year 1927, when the total of 


manufactured products was more than 


$62,718,000,000, nine of the sixteen “ bil- 
lion dollar” industries showed an actual 
decrease in production under 1925. Even 
in the industries showing the greatest 
loss, however, some companies showed a 
decided gain, both in production and in 


profits. 


Interpretation of these figures shows the 
need of constant supervision of industrial 
investments. For while the gains have con- 
tinued and will continue, the leaders of 
one period are not necessarily the leaders 


of another. 


United Founders Corporation has in its 
consolidated portfolio many industrial 
securities. Through American Founders 
Corporation, it has a statistical and eco- 
nomic organization built up over a period 
of years. Through this organization, United 
Founders is able to study important 
investment situations and to maintain 
supervision over its 

industrial and other 


holdings. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


( This advertisement is the sixth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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NATURAL GAS for CHICAGO 


. . .soon to be a reality! Already work has started on the 
piping of natural gas from remote fields, to serve Chicago and 
its metropolitan area. 


We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, serving Chicago, and of other companies 
whose growth is being influenced by the distribution of nat- 
ural gas. Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


NEWYORK ST.LOUIS MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND SAN FRANCISCO 
LOUISVILLE DETROIT CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS 














JOSEPH Voyage through the seven DEEP SEA EDITION 
seas with this master mar- twenty-seven volumes, bound 
oO n ly a iner and master novelist. in blue limp leather, boxed 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & $67.50. 
CO., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 























..- a survey based 
on YOUR problems 


UTICA, center of the world’s 
greatest market, offers definite 
advantages for factory, branch 
factory, or distributing point. 
We will gladly prepare a sur- 
vey. Write Industrial Dept. B. 


THE 
CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 
of UTICA, N. ¥. 


Municipal, County 
and School Bonds 


Offerings Mailed on ‘Request 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 





























The Financial Library 


AS need among investors is 
plainly written and authoritative dis- 
cussions concerning the relative merits of 
the various generally accepted forms of 
investment. The best text books are some- 
times too technical and are, frequently, 
not available to many investors. To an- 
swer this need Wortn’s Work asks its 
bank and bond house advertisers to sub- 
mit brief statements about booklets, 
pamphlets, or circulars which they use in 
their sales work, offering to list them here 
by way of commending them to readers, 
Accordingly, it is suggested that Wonrtn’s 
Work readers write directly to the bank- 
ers asking for such booklets as may ap- 
peal to them, 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A 
booklet describing a pian u.der which investors are re- 
lieved of details of investment and, while retaining full 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS. An informative 
analysis of the advantages offered by Preverred 
Stocks in general and Utility Preferred stocks in 
particular, showin: ~ #- pou _ yields and other 
sevensones. Offere L. Ohrstrom & Company, 
Inc., 36 Wall Street, » 5 York City. 


INDIVIDUAL INVESTMENTS. One of the best ways 
of determining upon | the kinds of investment securities 
best adapted to one’s needs is to compare a number 
of different securities. List of recommended issues 
are furnished upon request to the National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is by | stone of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to ‘the various B.-A which 
are offered b by the great public utility interests which 
the he Securities Company serves. Detailed cir- 
culars will be mailed upon request. 


STATISTICAL RECORD. An interesting circular 
showing the regular cash dividends, the extra cash 
dividends, the stock divi sons, the rights, and split- 
ups in connection with the’ 28 investment stocks 
which make up the cretheite of North American 
Trust Shares, other with free information con- 
cerning the Trust. Offered by Distributors Group, 
Inc., 63 Wall Street, oo York City. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet Cake ~~ bs nds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, ys 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


CORPORATE FINANCING, a booklet of interest to 
———— executives who are concerned with the 
problems of original financing and refinancing of in- 
dividual business enterpeiaes. Offered by A. G. Becker 
& Company, 100 LaSalle St., Chicago, or 54 Pine 
Street, New York> 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. The most interesting 
feature of investment trust management is the re- 

port of the investments which they have made, and 
this is the particular feature of the report which 
will be sent to investors upon ma est by Founders 
General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 


ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY. 
A booklet describing the practices to follow and the 
hazards to avoid in i A out a constructive invest- 
ment program. Offered Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 South LaSalle , &.., Chicago, Ill. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, 2 booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 
INVESTMENT. This booklet discusses common stocks 
for investment, with special reference to the past 
history and future Peebles of Cities Service com- 
mon stock. Offere by Cities Service Company, 60 

Wall St., New York Ci ty. 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in. real — mortgage 
bonds which carry an i t ety 
gusseneee of payment of principal ‘and. interest. Of- 

red by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave. +» New York City. 


WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
—— information concerning the properties and the 
vestment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 

17 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTMENT TRUST INFORMATION, 2 yond 
describing Diversified be Shares, a Trust com- 
prising common stocks in 50 leading American oo 
porations. Offered by Throckmorton & Co., 16 
Broadway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNECEPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving a wees —s 
tion of interest to investors. Offered Cc. Tr * 
Sons Company, First National Bank Buiding, Chicas . 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the wet 
of various departments and outlining services availa' : 
customers through these departments. Offered ri 
the Guaranty eCity npeeetaiied of New York, 140 Broa 
way, New York Cit; 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record show! 
the important features of each security which_is or 
by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Supe! 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RAILWAY 
and LIGHT 
_ SECURITIES 
COMPANY 














During 25 years Railway and Light 
Securities Company has passed 
successfully through every finan- 
cial panic and depression. The 
same management that has made 
the Company's common stock a 
sound investment in the past con- 
tinues to direct its policies. The 
Company's portfolio includes a 
wide range of securities of prov- 


en value and earning-power. 


Common Stock Listed on Boston Stock Exchange 





RAILWAY and LIGHT SECURITIES COMPANY 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 





49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Have you ever thought 














How CHEAP ELECTRICITY 
REALLY IS 

















and how hard it would be to get along 
without it? 

















HE average American family uses 10c 
worth of electricity a day. For the 
average family 

















10c buys the food for only ..... | hour 








10c pays the rent for only... 1 '/. hours 
but 
10c buys the electricity for 24 hours 























Associated residential customers use 10.4% more than last year. 











Residential customers of the Associated 
System are more and more realizing the 
economy, comfort and convenience of using 
electricity freely. During the year ended 
June 30, 1930 they used 10.4% more than 


during the previous year. 



































To invest or for information, write to 











Associated Gas and Electric System 








New York City 








Serving lin 27 residential electric customers in the United 
States and its possessions and I in 32 residential gas customers. 




































































and havea few minutes’ healthy tussle with Gym Junior. 
This home gymnasium enables you to take hundreds of 
natural exercises—light, medium or heavy, as you 
choose. Keeps your muscles pliable, body vigorous; 
drives away blues. Fine for reducing excess weight. 


GYM JUMOR: Gie/fome Gymnasium” 


gives saeiinindiinin Bag, Parallel Bars, Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machine, Massage ee Swimming Ma- 
chine, Wrist Developer, Chinning Bar, etc. Allin one 
space-saving, tubular-iron unit. Three persons (adult 
or children) can use. Handsomely finished, 
WRITE FOR attractive in any room. Also suitable tor 







































































illustrated literature 

. . descriptive of Gym 

“2 F.OORBARS = [iia od a GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
FOLD UP seis ri 532-N Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 





group uses. Reasonably priced. 









































Clubs, Hotels, Offices, Hospitals and other | 


The Election 


(Continued from Page 34) 
With such a gain, the Democrats would 
have 219 members, or one more than a 
majority over all. 

Some Republicans admit there may be 
a loss of thirty seats. Democrats claim 
at least fifty seats. It is a noteworthy 
and interesting fact that there are ex- 
actly 99 congressional districts scattered 
over the country in which two thousand 
votes one way or the other determine 
whether the representative of each shall 
be a Republican or a Democrat. With 
party lines slashed into ribbons because 
of the prohibition issue, it is impossible 
to predict the results in these districts. 
The voters must decide for themselves 
how they will mark their ballots. 

With some Republican losses a cer- 
tainty, the reduction may be such that 
a coalition of independently minded 
Republicans and Democrats, similar to 
the coalition in the Senate that has em- 
barrassed the President practically from 


the day he subscribed to the oath of 


office, will be formed in the new Con- 
gress. 

In that event, he might be in as 
sad a predicament as would be the case 
if control of Congress actually passed 
into the hands of the Democrats. 

It is equally possible that rebuff at 
the polls may make for greater Re- 
publican regularity than has been ex- 
perienced since 1928. The decreased 
total could be interpreted as fair warn- 
ing to regulars and independents alike 
that the rank and file of the people are 
disgusted with the wrangling and bicker- 
ing between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government. It 
could well make them appreciate the 
necessity of reconciling their differences, 
with the Administration supporters 
giving way in some instances and with 
the insurgents assisting rather than 
antagonizing the Administration. 

The wishes of Mr. Hoover, who is 
striving to give the nation the kind of 
an administration it should have, are 
easy to outline. That he wants a Re- 
publican Congress goes without saying, 
not because he is a partisan but because 
he knows full well that legislative suc- 


| cess absolutely depends on a Republi- 


—a very happy morning, when you can get out of bed | 


| 





can victory. 
In 1918 he gave his approval to the 


_plea made by Wilson for the election of 


a Democratic Congress. He was not a 
| Democrat then, perhaps he was not a 
Republican. But then, as now, he had 
the interests of the country at heart. He 
knew that if Mr. Wilson was to have a 
successful administration and if real 
work was to be done at Washington, the 
President should have majorities of his 
own party in Congress. 

It is interesting to speculate as to 
whether Mr. Wilson, were he alive to- 
day, would give President Hoover the 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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*6 % 4 5 () invested in 100 Shares of 


CITIES SERVICE COMMON STOCK 
on January 1, 19 has grown to 


*230,000 


(as of September 2, 1930) 





i wm The above calculation is based upon all stock sal 
| dividends being held and the proceeds of all | 
rights having been invested in CITIES SER- 
VICE Common stock at the then existing market 
price. 

401,102 investors are now Common stock- 
holders of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY—a 
company whose annual net earnings have 
increased from $38,657,916 to $57,110,650 in 
the last twelve months. During this same 
period net to CITIES SERVICE Common stock 
and Reserves has grown from $1.13 to $1.46 
Cities Service per share. 

Redie Pre- At the current market price CITIES SERVICE 
gram — every . ‘ 
Friday, 8 P. Common stock yields, annually, over 6 34% in 
M., Eastern stock and cash—payable monthly. 

ee Mail the coupon below and we will send 
Coast-to-Coast you, without obligation on your part, an inter- 
eee esting booklet describing CITIES SERVICE and 


network=—34 og a 
Stations. its investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street () New York City 


Branches in principal cities 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization and the 
investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn. 





Private Wire Service 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 


















































For Your 


INVESTING biog. fone 2 


‘O HAVE your travel funds in convenient and 
safeguarded form take a Guaranty Letter of 


BY MAIL oe 
It will assure ' you also the courtesies and 


varied services of our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every accessible sec- 
tion the world over. 








Sete chan at ane Ce Te 

clients do their invest- Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe,” on request 

ing by mail. Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway New York 




















@ We like to talk with 


our clients occasion- WANTED: Representative in each town 


for new easy selling proposition to 


; home-makers. Generous commissions, 
ally to keep in touch bonuses and sales helps supplied. Espe- 
with their investment cially attractive offer to club or civic 

workers. Apply Box 30% World’s Work, 
needs. Garden City, N. Y. 





@ But when we know Guaranteed Safety 


investors’ needs we AND 6% YIELD 

can serve them as well Sopeneet nt a of 6% Pg sagen a 
f ° * at 

by mail as otherwise. pur ibversmmutel felrdl wih tee oe 

valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 

pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 


company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 


C. M. KEYS & CO. — —— favor them; so do wise in- 


f Write today for circulars of new issues. 
Established 1911 














39 Broadway, New York E m pire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
—_ 535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 126) 


support now that Mr. Hoover gave him 
then. He surely would, if he recounted 
his own heart-breaking experiences dur- 
ing those last two years of his second 
term. Surely he knew from practical 
experience that desired results cannot 
be realized when one party is intrenched 
in one branch of the government and 
the rival party dominates another 
branch. 

If the President is a Republican, it is 
desirable, in the interests of the country, 
to have a Republican Congress. It is 
equally desirable to have a Democratic 
Congress when the President is a Demo- 
crat. Here is a prime consideration for 
all voters, as, by the millions, they enter 
the polling places on election day. 


Peshawar 


(Continued from Page 62) 
the bayonets. The heliograph of the 
advance guard is at work. 

But a moment later the scene changes 
with the crack of a Mahsud rifle. The 
officer falls. The camels crowd together, 
burbling, while the native cameleers 
take to their heels. But the Tommies, 
the escort troops of the convoy, open 
fire. A runner must be sent back for 
reinforcements. He takes five steps and 
falls. Another Tommy tries. Then a 
third—without success. 

The rattle of the Mahsud rifle fire 
increases in intensity. Behind the 
crouching mountaineers are their women 
and their children, with ammunition 
and water. Near the riflemen crouch 
men with daggers, whetting their knives 
on their boots. The joy of Paradise is in 
the eyes of the fanatical knifemen. 
Suddenly their leader stands erect. With 
the name of Allah on their lips they 
dash forth to disembowel every British 
soldier who is still alive. . . . 

News of this raid got back to the 
headquarters of the British army, at 
Dera Ismail Khan. The best of John 
Bull’s fighting men, sent to subdue the 
tribesmen, advanced toward the heights 
of Kot Kie. Five thousand Mahsud 
sharpshooters awaited them behind the 
rocks. 

Just over the hill were fourteen 
thousand more, with ten thousand 
women and boys acting as carriers. 
Great Britain’s casualties that day were 
nearly a thousand, but the tribesmen 
lost four times that number, and the 
power of the fierce Mahsud tribe was 
broken. 

And so the war goes on, as it has gone 
on for nearly a hundred years, and as it 
is going on right now. The British 
soldier and his Sepoy comrade continue 
to chase the predatory tribesman 
through the valleys and over the moun- 
tains of this, the world’s navel of be- 
devilment. And the British taxpayer 
will continue to pay and pay and pay. 
For that is the way of empire. 
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ua A WARNING to men 


who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


OU CAN tell a $30 a week man 
how to make $40 a week. 

You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 

But you can’t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000. He’s got to 
know. 

Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youth, good appearance, 
brains will carry aman far in business. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put something else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead. 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes are 
taking place in business— 
this year, this month, now. 
The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for 
independence and power 
is the man who will make 
his fortune in the next five years. 


B" this opportunity, like all 
great opportunities, is fraught 
with danger. Business today is new 
and complex. The old rules will no 
longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope. His experience is a dangerous 


guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibilities and pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity 
and escape the dangers? 


OR two years the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute has been lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 


Theablest business minds—the men 


Men who are 
satisfied with 


53,000 


a year 


will not be interested 
in this Announcement 








who have had most to do in shaping 
present-day tendencies—have con- 
tributed greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 


ALFRED P. SLoan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


F. Epson Wuitks, President, Armour and 
Company. 


Hon. Wii H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Joun T. MappeEn, Dean, School of Com- 


merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. 


Dr. Jutius Kuen, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Grorce BAtpwin, Vice President, General 
Electric Company. 


Hvusert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 


Davip SarRNorFrF, President, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Cosy M. CuestEr, JR., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will 
not be interested in this type of 
training. It is offered to the kind of 
men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business 
for themselves. 

Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business brains 
in the country, it offers real help to 
executives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 


Fearn ci ciegine 
tells about this new Course and 
Service. Its title is “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.” It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
sibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you will simply 
give us your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. But we do not urge 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been construct- 
ed, if you are determined 
to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 
urging. 


“ “« “ 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 389 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me ‘What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


NAME. 








BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 








BUSINESS 
PosITIOoN 
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A Gift for Christmas 


That Will Last 
A Lifetime 


“(Immense range of topics .. . and everything is 
up-to-date.’’—J. G. Schurman, formerly Presi- 
dent, Cornell University. 


“My children use it in their school work and 
find the answers to their questions readily.”’— 
G. W. Evans, Consulting Mining Engineer, 
Seattle, Wash. ° 


“In the daily 
practice of law 

.. we find it 
of inestimable 
value.’’— Geo. 
I. Haight, At- 
torney, Chi- 
cago. 


NELSON'S 22227 
a [@ (eRe) 7. a0) 7.\ 
ay cf. 
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CAN 

NEVER 

GROW 
OLD! 


NELSON’S _ is 
the Encyclo- 
paedia for a life- 
time. NEL- 
SON’S is the 
only great En- 
cyclopaedia embodying the 
Loose-Leaf reference system 


FREE 


This Handsome which keeps the Encyclo- 


paedia always up-to-date. 
BOOKCASE NELSON’S Patented Loose- 

Leaf Binder and the Renewal 
Especially made for Pages issued every six months 
NELSON’S — richly insure every Nelson owner 
designed, dust-proof, against out-of-date, incom- 
with leaded -class plete inaccurate information 
single door. Given at Nelson’s is the only Encyclo- 
no additional cost to paedia offering the Official 
readers of World’s 1930 Census Figures. 
Work. 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 
Edited for the AMERICAN Family 


When consulting an Encyclopaedia on such important 
subjects as Agriculture, Bridges, Building, Engineering, 
Radio, Railroads, Steel Construction, Tunnels, and the 
other great industries in which America excels, you want 
information that is 4merican—in fact and viewpoint. In- 
formation that puts the emphasis primarily on English 
railroading, or German engineering, or French building, 
is not only inadequate, but misleading. It is of first im- 
portance that you have in your home and office a source 
of information that is the work of American authorities, 
based upon first-hand knowledge of American achieve- 
ments, conforming with American principles of education. 


NELSON’S is the great American Encyclopaedia. 


FREE Question and Answer Service 


When you are in need of an answer to any question, old 
or new, you can write to Nelson’s Research Bureau and 
get FREE the latest, dependable information. 


33 Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
is given without extra charge to every subscriber. It out- 
lines thirty-three college-grade courses of reading and 
study. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send you an interesting, illustrated, 
loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full information. It 
tells the whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia; 
gives you information about our FREE BOOKCASE 
offer; describes the free question and answer service of 
Nelson’s Research Bureau and the thirty-three reading 
courses. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Go ---=--- 


HOMAS NELSON & SONS 
| 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference Sys- | 
| tem, Publishers for Over 130 years | 
Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full 
| information about the FREE bookcase, and how, by the | 
budget easy-payment plan, I can own Nelson's Perpetual 
| Loose-Leat Encyclopaedia, with Free Membership in Nel- | 
son's Research Library Service Bureau for Special informa. 
| tion, and Nelson's Reader’s Guide Free. 
(W. W. 12-30) | 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


RTISTIC, educational, and scien- 
tific treasures are to be protected 
in time of war by a neutral flag, by the 
termsof a pact originated by the Roerich 
Museum of New York. A commission of 
the League of Nations has expressed its 
complete advocacy of the Roerich plan, 
which has the cordial indorsement of 
intellectual leaders throughout the world. 
If the plan is accepted by the civilized 
nations, all cultural institutions and col- 
lections will be deemed neutral regard- 
less of their nationality and respected as 
such by all belligerents. 


Michigan ts officially pronounced by 
the Department of Agriculture to be prac- 
tically free from cattle tuberculosis. The 
law requiring the destruction of tubercu- 
lous cows, with compensation to the owner, 
was under fire in Michigan but was de- 
clared valid by the state courts. This ts the 
third state to be accredited, the others 
being North Carolina and Maine. 


HE science of metallurgy is in a 

strange dilemma. Electric furnaces 
can now raise metals to such a high 
temperature that no crucible will hold 
them without melting. High tempera- 
tures are needed in making some of the 
most useful modern metals—stainless 
steel, for example. Many processes could 
be simplified and cheapened, says Pro- 
fessor Desch of Sheffield, England, if 
somebody would invent a furnace that 
would not melt and run away. 


In the first four months of this year 
grade-crossing accidents totaled 1,643— 
the smallest number for any correspond- 
ing period since 1925, Fatalities and in- 
juries also decreased from the number in 
previous years. The rest of the year may 
tell a different story, but perhaps the 
campaign of safety education is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. 


UR radio world continues to suffer 

from toomany broadcasting stations. 
For some reason, the nearest and loudest 
of the broadcasting stations are gener- 
ally the poorest. Their entertainment 
and their advertising are objectionable, 
and they interfere with the reception 
of better things. The Federal Radio 
Commission, now making a careful 
study of the merits of programs, hopes 
to rule off the air stations which do 
not serve the public convenience. 


The largest single meteoric stone ever 
seen to fall is now on view at the Field 
Museum of Natural History. Fortunately 
it did not fall in Chicago but on a farm 
at Paragould, Arkansas. It weighs 745 
pounds, a hundred over the previous record. 
When this meteor fell last February it 
penetrated nine feet of hard clay, and its 
light was seen in three states. 


HE road hog hears no good of him- 

self in the recent report of the New 
York Automobile Club. The statement 
studies a hundred thousand motor acci- 
dents and finds that 34,197 resulted 
from the invasion by one driver of a lane 
that belonged to another. Mishaps of 
this sort, though the most numerous, 
were not the most fatal. Running off the 
road was more deadly, for the chances 
of fatal results were one out of ten. 


At its meeting in Cincinnati, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society learned that it is 
now possible to get 100 4 gallons of gaso- 
line out of 100 gallons of basic oil. In this 
new process the oil ts compressed at great 
heat, and hydrogen is forced into union 
with the carbon in the petroleum. It is not 
commercially practicable now to use this 
hundred per cent method, but it will come 
in very handy when oil becomes scarcer 
than it ts to-day. 


HE healthiest men in New Jersey 

prisons are forgers, who are re- 
ported 88.8 per cent physically fit. 
Bootleggers are a close second—which 
would seem to indicate that they do not 
consume much of their own wares. 
Burglars are a pretty healthy lot, but 
murderers are not feeling so well. Nar- 
cotic sellers are the least healthy of all, 
presumably because most of them are 
themselves drug addicts. 


The habit of thrift has returned to our 
people after a pleasant vacation of several 
years. In the first six months of 1930 de- 
posits in savings banks showed a gain of 


nearly $275,000,000. 


CTORS had to speak louder at the 

beginning of the century than they 

do now because the voluminous clothing 

of the period absorbed more sound. 

Even to-day there is a marked difference 

between summer and winter audiences 
in their capacity to soak up racket. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 
WORLD’S WORK, published monthly at Garden 
City, New York, for October 1, 1930. State of New 
York, County of Nassau. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared John J. 
Hessian, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the treasurer of 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., owners of The World’s 
Work, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, yom 2 Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y.; Editor, Russell Doubleday, Garden City, 
N, ¥.: ge a Managers, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of total amount of 
stock are: N. Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Nelson Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; Russell 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; John J. Hessian, 
Garden City, N. . Herbert Eaton, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Henry a Jones, 244 Madison Avenue, 
N.Y. C.; Donald Macdonald, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Harry E. Maule, Garden City, N. Y.; William £ 
Neal, Garden City, N. Y.; Daniel W. Nye, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Reginald T. Townsend, Garden City, 
7 George H. Doran, 237 Madison Avenue, 

C.; Janet M. Doubleday, Glen Cove, N. Y.; 

y ‘< Everitt, Huntington, N. Y.; E. French Strother, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Mary Noble Doran, Stanley 
Rinehart, Jr., Chemical Bank ¥ Se Company, 
as Trustee, 165 Broadway, N. ; F. N. Dou- 
bleday or Russell Doubleday, ‘nas for Florence 
Van Wyck Doubleday, Garden City, N. : 
Everitt or =. Hessian, Trustee for Josephine 
Everitt, Garden City, N. Y. 

3, That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding l per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the —e as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) 

n J. Hessian, Treasurer. 
Sworn to and ee pad. me this 8th day of 
September, 1930. 


[sea] (Signed) Frank O’Sullivan 
Notary Public Queens County No. 1375 
Certificate filed in Nassau_ County 
Term expires March 30, 1932 
HOROSCOPE Scientific Astrology practi- 
cally applied to business. 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell : : 3 Massachusetts 











A New England Novel 


ARUNDEL 


by Kenneth Roberts 
$2.50 At all Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Ocean Flights! 








A Gift 
that will 
Surprise 
and 
Delight! 








Accurate and 
Up-to-Date 


The Universal Globe shows 
you all countries and conti- 
nents in their true propor- 
tions. And it is thoroughly 
up-to-date, showing the lat- 
est changes in boundaries 
and place names, the results 
of recent exploration and dis- 
coveries, etc. 


The Globe 
For a Lifetime 


The Universal Globe is a du- 
rable metal ball, nine inches 
in diameter, covered with 
a map beautifully printed 
in contrasting colors and 
coated with coach varnish 
which can be washed with 
adampcloth. It is equipped 
with a metal meridian, on 
which the different degrees 
of latitude are shown. And 
it is mounted on a handsome 
metal stand with Antique 
Jade finish. Total height, 15 
inches. 


A Thing of Beauty 
and Permanent 
Cultural Value 
for the Home 


The Universal Globe is a 
distinctive piece of furniture, 
worthy of the finest home or 
office. It will be of instructive 
value to the entire family 
and call forth the admiration 
of your friends. 


Write for FREE 
Descriptive 
Circular 


if you want more informa- 
tion about this globe. There 
is no obligation. Better still, 
mail the coupon for the 
Globe itself, which you may 
have for 10 days’ free trial. 
You are free to return it, if 
not satisfied. 




















Exploration! 
Radio News Broadcasts! 


Do You Know the Thrill 

of Following These 

Events at Home on the 
‘Earth in Miniature?” 


When aviators fly across the ocean 

or over the South Pole—when 
a dirigible embarks on a “round- 
the-world” flight—when important 
world events are reported to you 
in the newspapers or on the radio— 

you obtain a more vivid and com- 
prehensive picture of the scenes of these 
events by referring to the new 


HAMMOND 


Universal 


GLOBE 


It literally places the world at your 
finger tips. With it you can go “globe- 
trotting’ to the sunny Mediterranean 
or the land of the Midnight Sun; to 
the capitals of Europe or the teeming cities of the East. 
Your books and magazines yield double enjoyment 
when you locate on this globe the interesting places 
you read about. It illustrates clearly, as no other map 
of the world can, the areas of continents and countries 
—in their true proportion—and presents a wealth of 
interesting information accessible to you by just a touch 
of the finger. It shows ocean currents, railroad and steam- 
ship routes, the International Date Line, Analemma, 
etc., etc. A metal Time Dial on the Globe enables you 
to tell the time of day in any part of the world. 


The Question-Answerer for Young and Old 


Why do transatlantic liners go so near Newfoundland? 
Why is it always warm in Cuba? What time is it now 
in London? Where will the future Zeppelin route to 
Japan take us? So many questions like these come up 
constantly in the home, in business, in discussions of 
world affairs. Regular reference to this globe and 
thorough familiarity with it will round out the 
knowledge essential to every cultured, well-informed 
man, woman and child. 


Special Introductory Low Price 
—and Easy Terms 


To introduce quickly to the public this new and 
attractively designed Hammond Globe, we are making 
a special low price offer for a short time only. The 
regular price is $15.00, but you can save 10% or more 
if you act promptly. See coupon below. 


Get It for FREE Trial 
Send No Money 


Let us put this Globe in your home for 10 days’ FREE 
Trial. This coupon will bring it to you. After 10 days, 
either return the Globe, or send first payment of 
only $1.50. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO., 
| 346 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
O Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Universal Globe for 
| free trial. Within 10 days, I will return it and owe you noth- 
ing, or I will send you $1.50 as first payment, balance in four 
| monthly payments of $3.00 each—total $13.50, Special In- 
troductory Price. (Regular Price $15.00) 
| ( Send me further information on the Universal Globe. 
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Price for cash with order $12.75. Ten day return privilege with 
full refund. 
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How Did Chet 
Come to BeCaltled 


Yuletide? 


The history of the word is dimmed a little 
by the mists of time. But we know that its 
Medieval English form was yol, from still 
older Anglo-Saxon géol, and that it is akin 
to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (going 
back to heathen times). This word jol may 
also be the ancestor of jolly. So “Yuletide” 
from the beginning, perhaps, meant “‘a 
jolly time”, as it still does, although now 
in its special Christmas significance. 

This is but one example of the many thousands 


of fascinating stories about the origin of English 
words which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 
Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, 
but offer the background understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and 
its encyclopedic inforration makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 


The Perfect Gijt 


—offering a lifetime of usefulness to every member 
of the family. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 

together with full information about the Merriam- 

Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 
The ‘“‘Supreme Authority’’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





See It At 


Your Bookstore 








(Continued from Page 8) 

OME young Yale engineers home- 

ward bound late one night found 
their car halted by a red light, though 
no traffic was visible in any direction. 
Greatly annoyed, they set to work in- 
venting an automatic traffic cop which 
is now installed in several Eastern cities 
and seems to work well. Rectangular 
plates in the pavement are depressed 
by the wheels of the car, the signal light 
gives a friendly wink of welcome, and 
a red light flashes on the cross traffic. 
The first car to “press the button” 
gets the right of way. 


Poor diet is a major cause of excessive 
smoking, in the opinion of Dr. Annie L. 
Laird, president of the Ontario Dietetic 
Association. Meals in public eating places 
are a badly balanced diet, Dr. Laird finds, 
and the undernourished customers turn to 
stimulants for relief. The current craze for 
thinness, she says, also plays a part. 


YOUNG industry which is moving 

forward so rapidly that it can 
scarcely keep up with itself is the manu- 
facture of solid carbon dioxide—more 
familiarly, dry ice. This product has 
become so popular for such purposes as 
packing ice cream that there is an actual 
shortage of carbon dioxide gas from 
which this “snow” is made. The gas is 
a by-product from the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol and is also made by 
cracking oil in refineries. The frozen gas 
exists in its pure form in Mexican oil 
fields; recently there was a shipment of 
four hundred thousand pounds to New 
York. Solid carbon dioxide now costs 
$100 a ton, so it is no competitor of ice 
for stationary refrigeration. There the 
ice man’s menace is electricity. 


To most of us the old-size currency ts 
already a rare sight, yet over a billion 
dollars’ worth of the big money ts still at 
large. A great deal of this, Treasury 
records show, ts in bills of large denomina- 
tions. They are held in bank vaults, and it 
will be many months before they all filter 
back to the Treasury. 


Y THE agreement of experts an 
important factor in the victory of 
the yacht Enterprise over Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock V was her experi- 
mental feature, the metal mast. Some sea 
dogs at first predicted that it would 
collapse in a good blow, but it went 
through the trial races without mishap. 
The hollow mast is made of an aluminum 
alloy, duralumin metal, in two layers 
held together by a hundred thousand 
rivets. For firmness it was “ planted”’ in 
a steel tub full of molten metal and 
wedged at the deck with hard rubber. 
The mast proved to be stronger than 
wood and much lighter, permitting the 
American boat to carry less ballast than 
did our British guest. 
(Continued on Page 90) 





tHe JOY 


OF GIVING 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


HAT more welcome 
gifts for those whose taste you re- 
spect than these friendly NELSON 
“New Century” Classics—tichly 
bound in dark-hued limp leather— 
with tops and tooling of gold—clearly 
printed on India paper so thin (yet 
opaque) that an 800-page work be- 
comes a pocket volume! 

What greater joy than to start a 
fellow-booklover collecting NEL- 
SON “New Century” LIBRARY 
titles—which comprise 175 volumes 
of the great novelists, essayists and 
poets. 


Only $2.50 Each 


_Examine one of these handsome 
gifts at your bookseller’s. Tear off 
the coupon below—as a reminder to 
make up your 











Xmas list from 
the tempting array 
of titles. 


NELSON 


New Century 


LIBRARY 


Books of 
Lasting 
Beauty 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Dept. 270 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


enclosing full list of Nelson New Century Li- 


| Please send me your “Reading Year” Plan, 
| brary titles without obligation to me. 











